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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 


e BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY. 
Kate xvewet xunre ‘svi ue weve, 
Wo. 1.——By the Manin the Moon. 


Amona the many relics of Egyptian learning, which were 
brought to Europe by the members of the National Institute of 
France, was a roll of Papyrus found in the small pyramid of 
Gizeh. To defend it from the air, it was neatly wrapped up in 
waxed linen, and the whole inclosed in a case of metal, which 
was, at first, supposed to be gold, but on being examined by citi- 
zens Fourcroy and Chaptal, it was found to be a peculiar sub- 
stance, which possessed none of the properties of gold except its 
lustre. 

On unfolding this precious scroll, this most ancient depositary 
of human wisdom, it was found to contain hieroglyphics of a 
similar kind to those that are sculptured upon the ceiling of the 
innermost recess of the temple of Luxor. It was, therefore, evi- 
dent, that it contained matters not intended to be exposed to the 


profane eye of the vulgar; but reserved solely for the initiated in. 
VOL. VII. } 
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the greater mysteries. At the top of it was drawn a beautiful 
representation of Isis, with a crescent on her forehead, and 
around the border ran a ¢reillage of lotus intermingled with the 
plant that is known by the denomination of goose grass. The 
whole was ornamented by the use of inks of the most brilliant 
colours, which gave it somewhat of the appearance of an illumi- 
nated manuscript of the times antecedent to the discovery of the 
art of printing. The breadth of this roll was precisely twelte 
inches, and its length, when carefully unfolded, was found to Be 
five hundred and forty-two feet, seven inches and three lines, 
Paris measure. It was this circumstance alone, that prevented an 
engraved fac simile of it, from being inserted by citizen Denon, 
in his account of his travels. 

But, however gratified the literati of France might be by this 
invaluable acquisition, their satisfaction was much diminished by 
the tantalizing reflection, that all the knowledge contained in it, 
was, perhaps, forever locked up from them, by their ignorance 
of the character and the language;“and that they must be content 
with gazing at it without fruition, like a Spanish lover contem- 
plating the tip end of his mistress’s finger, through the lattice of 
a third story window. Six years did they employ in their re- 
searches, and six years did they sigh in fruitless expectation. 
Time, at length, procured them what no foresight could have 
promised. Among the many learned Hebrews, who, on the in- 
vitation of the emperor Napoleon, repaired to Paris to attend the 
Grand Sanhedrim, was Rabbi Salomon Azulai ben Salomon, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He was perfectly versed in the meaning 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and could explain all their hidden 
allegories, having received from his father, all the traditionary 
knowledge that had been preserved in the family, as it was handed 
down from their great progenitor, Joseph, who, when prime min- 
ister to Pharoah, had been hierophant in the greater mysteries. 
By the aid of Rabbi Salomon, the long wished for translation was 
furnished. 

The roll was found to be an extract from the proceedings of 
the Philosophical Society of Memphis, containing a debate upon 
one of the most interesting subjects that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of a learned body. The professors of the college of Philoe, 
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Jad proposed as a prize question, “ What is the most proper 
substance to make blind bridles for geese?”—and the important 
wesults that were expected from its discussion, assembled the 
af vans from every part of the valley of the Nile. Various were 
the opinions, that in their turn, seemed to preponderate in this 
learned body. Some were for managing them by chains of gold, 
while others proposed to control them by the force of iron. An 
eminent philosopher from the Thebais, proposed to throw dust in 
their eyes; but to this it was objected, that although it might an- 
awer the purpose of blinding them, it could not by any means, be 
so managed, as to lead them. At last, a sage who had spent forty 
years in meditation and solitude among the desarts of mount Mo- 
kattam, arose and informed the society, that from a long series of 
experiments, he was convinced that nothing would answer the pur- 
pose so effectually as moonsHINgE. This annunciation was follow- 
ed by arguments so convincing, that it was unanimously agreed, to 
obtain from the venerable discoverer the method of preparing it, 
and recommend it to the world. The small pyramid was built 
for the purpose of preserving the record of their proceedings, 
while the lagger one was erected as a depositary for the precious 
secret itself. 

Such is the substance of the translation of Rabbi Salomon, 
from which it appears, that the chamber in the great pyramid, 
which has puzzled so many wise heads to find out what it was in- 
tended for, was made for no less a purpose than to contain the 
account of the mode of making MoonsnHiINE, and it is probable, 
that the stone chest found in that apartment was once filled with 
this wonderful substance. | 

But long has the world had to deplore the ravages of the Sara- 
cen conquerors; nor, until now, did they know the extent of their 
depredations. The name of Amru-ebn-el-As, has long been in- 
famous, on account of his having been the destroyer of the Alex- 
andrian library; but we could have forgiven him even this, if he 
had not extended his devastations to the pyramids. In the hopes 
of finding gold or silver, those barbarians broke open the monu- 
ments of moonsHinE, but not finding the objects of their research- 
es, they neglected the more precious deposite; the secret record 
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of the; sage Osymandyas, was trampled under foot and destroyed, 
and the art of making moowsmiw= was near being lost for ever. 
Luckily for the world, in the worst of situations there is reom 
for censolation. Had not the Egyptian method been lost, the 
faculties of the society under whose auspices these pages are 
ashered into light, would never have been called forth. One of 
this body then at Paris, having formerly had occasion to. render 
services to the prince of Benevento, while in America, received 
from him, as a special favour, a copy of Rabbi Salomen’s trans- 
lation, which he immediately hastened to place in safety, by send» 
ing it off to America, lest some change of temper in the minister 
or his master the emperor, might cause an order for redemanding 
it. By the Lunarians the book was received with enthusiasm, 
and the wits of the society were ull set to work to discover, if 
possible, the way of manufacturing it. As yet we have not suc 
ceeded exactly as our first wishes induced us to hope; but we 
have brought to light a truth of much greater importance, namely, 
that Moonemine already exists in the world in such quantities, 
that there is no need of pointing out any other way of procuring 
it, than showing where it is to be found. j 
So much was I pleased with the labours of these worthy asso- 
ciates, that I resolved to become myself a member of their Insti- 
tution; I therefore took my seat in a meteor that was coming 
down to earth, and was received by the learned Lunarians at 
PLANDOME; With open arms, and created their perpetual presi: 
dent. Let not the incredulous reader startle when I tell him that 
I am the Man ix THE moon who write this. Although I do net 
come like Simon Snout, with my lantern, my dog, and my thorn 
bush, yet J shall in my future visitations produce such irrefra- 
gable proofs ef my identity, that every one who weighs them will 
be fully persuaded that my pretensions are just. So far from 
coming in a questionable shape, I hope soon to be welcomed by 
the inhabitants of this city, as a valuable acquaintance. My aim 
shall be to supply them with a sufficient quantity of Moonshine, 
which may in some measure compensate for the want of lamp- 
light, as long as the minor luminaries that furnish this latter are 
disposed at such distances as to dazalo the passengers, withoat 
giving them any assistance in finding their way. Not that we 
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pretend te be alle to prevent yuung ladies from spoiling their 
stockings by walking through puddles in their way to a tea-party, 
(for these occurrences, together with the fate of empires, the 
formatien of love matches, and the prices of stocks, are under the 
peculiar direction of the stars) but we hope that we shail console 
them by such gists of rooms of the first quality, as shall 
make them forget all these inevitable calamities of human life. 
To produce such a degree of philosophy among all the beauteous 
Peripateticks that are to be seen in Chesnutestreet on a May 
moraing, will give no small lustre to our names, and we beseech 
our fiir pupils to give us full credit for our intentions. To 
them shall a large portion of our time be devoted, and whether 
they be employed in millmers’ shops, m the contemplation of new 
tibbons, or listen at a tea party to the stolen whispers of a lover; 
whether they melt at a tragedy, or stray on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, we shall be always on the watch to ses that on every 
occasion a sufficient quantity of xoonsHine be provided for their 
entertainment. Cheered by ite reviving influence, their hours 
- shall pass pleasantly, every scene shall be dressed in gayer co - 
lours, nor shall the want of ice-creams in August affect the 
young, or the suspension of leo parties at Christmas bring ennui 
upon the old, while the meteor coruscations of MOONSHINE play 
in their eyes. Blessed discovery! from which spring such im- 
portant advantages! by which nothingness and inanity receive u 
lustre superior to that of the most eminent virtues! by which the 
tongue of flippancy can overpower the knotty force of argument! 
which revealest the secret object of many of our most cager pur- 
suits, and the much envied reward of our long continued toils! 
long shall the grateful world continue to venerate thy author, the 
great Osymandyas, and his disciples and followers, the members 
of the Lunarian society. 

But although the ladies consume so great a proportion of the 
article we deal in, let it not be supposed that they are to be our 
only customers. Many and various are the benefits which every 
class of society receives from the use of our great panacea. Does 
a man wish to get forward in business? let him use a little Moon- 
. shime and be is sure to succeed. Is a charitable institution to be 
promoted, a road to be laid out, a canal to be dug, or a bank to be 
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proposed to the public? the projectors will find that hothingrean 
further their views so much as scattering abroad a little No- 
SHINE. At the theatre the use of this article is well understood 
under the names of stage effect, puffing, &c. and we have known 
a play bill full of Moonshine, procure a more numerous audience 
at a benefit, than could have been obtained even by a pantomime 
full of thunder and lightning. It is curious to observe what dif- 
ferent modes these heroes of the sock and buskin employ to ex- 
hibit their moonsaing, when they sport it in frofiria persona. 
One thinks it has the best effect in love scenes, and on those oc- 
caafons turns up the whites of his eyes, and wrings his hands like 
a washer woman; another hangs his share round his neck in the 
form of an eye-glass, from which the spectators may infer that he 
is either very short sighted, or very fashionable. Another works 
up his MOONSHINE into all the grades of stamping end staring, 
and clenching of fists; while a fourth converts his modicum of it 
into a couple of watches, one in each fob; indeed I once saw an 
ingenious tragedian, who improved upon this idea, and io the 
character of Pierre, in Venice Preserved, contrived (by wearing a 
short cloak) to display four watches, disposed et equal distances 
round his waist, with all their paraphernalia of seals, riags, and 
other appendages, which, in consequence of the various starts 
and bursts of passion, with appropriate gestures, exhibited: by 
that conspirator, gave a full elucidation of the theorems of philos- 
ophers upon centrifugal motions, and the oscillations of pendu- 
lums. 

In our courts of judicature we may often see the subject of our 
discussions used with great advantage. When twelve honest men 
are shut up together in a box to decide upon right and wrong, a 
little MOONSHINE properly managed, will give a barrister sach a 
command over them that they will have no cyes or ears to per- 
ceive any thing except what he thinks fit. Witnesses may testi- 
fy, and adversaries may remonstrate, but when he once has the 
reins in his hand, he can direct them according to his pleasure, 
while his clients stand gazing with open mouthed admiration. 
This happy class of men, the clients, are among the few who 
have no occasion to spend their trouble in seeking for Moonsming. 
They frequently receive it when little expected, and it is but just 
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they should, for it is very often all that they can get for their 
money. The societies for the promotion of domestic manufac- 
tures would find it greatly to their advantage to deal with us; 
provided with so powerful an auxiliary as we can furnish, they 
may be able to persuade the good people of these United States 
to use.our own produce; and we may thus become the humble 
means of bringing about the time which was predicted by sir 
Thomas Browne 


When America should no more send out her treasure, 
But spend it at home in American pleasure. 


The services rendered to the learned faculty of physic by the 
iovemtors of MoonsHINE, are not less than those received by the 
honourable faculty of the law. When a young lady chooses to be 
sick because she has nothing else to do, the prescription of a box 


‘at the theatre, or a dose of MoonsHINE, has a wonderful effect in 


removing the complaint. After a long consultation, when con- 
tending doctors cannot convince each other of the justness of 
their respective opinions, all difficulties may be compromised by 
prescribing a little moonsHINE until they shall have time to find 
out-that there is no difference between them. 

To those gentlemen who have debts to pay which it is not con- 
venient to drscharge in Spanish milled dollars, nor yet in bank 
notes, we recommend the use of mMoonsHINE. It is a coin that is 
current in all countries without being liable to a discount, and he 
must be a Cerberus of a creditor indeed, whom a sop of this kind 
would not mollify. When applied by a shake of the hand it will 
often avert a pressing demand; but when disguised in an invitation 
to dinner, it is frequently equivalent to a receipt in full. 

But there is another class of men to whom our commodity is 
still more necessary—the quid nuncs, or newsmongers. Tothem 
it is the life, and soul, and essence of their existence. With what 
avidity does one of these devour a newspaper filled with moon- 
SHINE in all its varieties. First they fall to upon an account of a 
new battle in Spanish America, then refresh themselves with a 
salt mountain in Louisiana, and by way of dessert, talk over the 
feats of Miss Caraboo, or, by a desperate effort, swallow a sea- 
monster which had in its turn swallowed a vessel at Cape Cod. 
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Gentle souls! although yours is not the preciso kind of woon- 
tum that we deal in, we wish you an ample supply of it. For 
your sakes may plagues, and wars, and murders, and earth. 
quakes, and robberies, spread terror over the surface of the 
newspapers!’ May these vehicles of intelligence convey daily to 
your delighted eyes accounts of houses burnt down, and ships cast 
away, and revolutions in Cochin China, and intimations of some- 
thing important from the court of Tombuctoo, and tivil wars 
among the Osages or the Knistineaux—provided that not one 
single syllable of all this be true! For truth or falsehood are alike 
of little importance to a newsmonger—give him but a plenty of 
MOONSHINE and he is contented. | 

For the constituted autherities of the country we have tno much 
respect to presume to offer them our advice. Leaving them to 
the exercise of their better judgment, we do not think it proper 
to recommend to them the use of osx, nor would we by 
any means be understood to insinuate that they ever make use 
of it. Our respect for the higher powers is such, that we extend 
a share of it even to thase who have no other claim to that appel- 
lation than a desire to be ranked among them; we shall therefore 
observe the same deference for candidates that we do for men in 
office, and shall not suggest to them that they might reap same 
bonefit from our specific, for they are doubtless the best judges 
of what should be-done. | 

Nor shall we presume to intrude with the offer of our commo- 
dity upon the mysterious association of freemasons, for it is 
shrewdly suspected that that society has been in possession of the 
Egyptian secret from time immemorial; and has preserved it in 
a state of much greater purity than that in which it was exhibited 
to the world by count Cagliostro. To them we tender the homage 
ef our respect, but shall not trouble theim with unnecessary ad- 
vice. We in yylvem ligna feris, or, to speak English, we carry no 
coals to 8 8 i 

We shall conclude by detailing to our readers the plan of our 
operations. Our future numbers shall be devoted to the purpose 
of furnishing them witb an ample supply of Non,. Some- 
times we shal] point aut to them the sources from which they 
may procure it ready formed and moulded to their use, and 
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sometimes we shall exhibit to their inspection specimens of its 
utility and ornamental elegance, and endeavour, by the production 
of living examples, to rouse the slumbering world to imitation; 
but our chief employment shall be to present to them syndry 
pieces of MOONSHINE of our own weaving, according to the new - 
est fashions. Our present assortment of that article we flatter 
ourselves is complete, and will be found on trial to please all 
tastes. For those who are fond of comparing their own excel- 
lencies with the deficiencies of other poor devils around them, we 
have in store a budget of satire, of which we shall leave the dis- 
tribution to themselves. For those of merrier frame, we shall 
work hard to manufacture a few easy jokes; for dull dogs we 
shall sometimes even condescend to be dull; and for the ladies 
we shall cull from among the inditings of our younger days 
many a tender ode and dying ditty. For the supply of these arti- 
cles we have in our society a number of workmen of the first 
eminence, and we feel confident that we shall be able to furnish 
the world with as much MooNsHINE as ever was produced by 
any other society for the promotion of useful knowledge. 

In the course of our succeeding numbers, the other members 
of the Lunarian society will introduce themselyes to the public. 
In the mean time, all who wish to ask our advice, or to give us 
their own (which is the more probable occurrence of the two), 
may direct their letters “ TO THE MAN IN THE MOON,” Plandome, 
and send them to the Port Folio office. — 


SECRECY. 


SECRETS are so seldom kept, that it may be with some reason 
doubted, whether the quality of retention be so generally bestow- 
ed; and whether a secret has not some subtle volatility by which 
it escapes, imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or some power of 
fermentation, by which it expands itself, so as to burst the heart 
that will not give it way. 

vox. VIIL 2 
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CRITICISM.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lycreg; ou Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne—A Course of Lece 
tures on Ancient and Modern Literature, by J. F. La Harpe. 12 vols. 
18mo. Paris. 1800. 


THE object of these lectures is, a critical and philosophical 
review of all the branches of literature which are addressed to the 
imagination and taste. This, according to our author, includes 
every kind of literary production, excepting only physical phi- 
losophy, and the abstract sciences. The view which this author 
has taken of the subject, is altogether new. There is no work of 
the kind, either in ancient or modern language. We have books 
which investigate the nature of the different species of composi- 
tion—poetry, history, oratory: and deliver the rules for composing 
in each, with many excellent criticisms on the different produc- 
tions of each kind, which have appeared. The plan of La Harpe 
is different. He supposes the general rules of criticism, and the 
nature of the different species of composition, to be already known. 
His purpose is to take the general principles and rules of judg- 
ment which have been established by philosophy and taste, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are the objects of 
taste, from the time of Homer to our own. His book, therefore, is, 
to use his own language, “a digested history of all the arts of 
fancy and imagination.” He ought, however, to have added some- 
thing which restricted this expression to works of literature. For 
he does not treat of painting, or music, though these certainly are 
works of fancy and imagination. 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive and impor- 
tant subject calculated to afford at once the greatest instruc- 
tion and amusement; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate knowledge of the 
rules of art, and a mind, in many respects truly philosophical; we 
certainly promise not a little both of profit and pleasure to those 
who shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, that the book is 
not intended for the young student. It is not an elementary work; 
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but supposes the general rules of composition and criticism to be 
already known. To the student of polite literature, however, who 
bas advanced beyond this elementary part, and whose judgment 
is mature enough to begin to exert itself, perhaps no book has yet 
been published more fit to serve as a guide, better calculated to 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment and inure to habits of just and refined 
decision. We speak thus highly on the strength of the old max- 
im, that example teacheth much better than precept. From this 
we conclude that a book which examines, with the greatest mi- 
nuteness of detail, every considerable work of taste from the ear- 
liest times to the present, and whose criticisms are generally not 
only very just, but very delicate and profound, cannot fail to be 
highly instructive—for it is nothing else than a great collection 
of examples of correct judgments in matters of taste. 

The author divides what we would call his critical history of 
polite literature into three parts. The first contains the ancient 
literature of Greece and Rome. The second the literature of the 
age of Louis XIV. And the third, the literature of the eighteenth 
century. The method which he follows in treating of each of 
these periods is, Ist. To examine the poetry of that period; 2d. 
The eloquence, properly so called; and 3d. The history, philoso- 
phy and miscellaneous literature. 

Our comments will not extend beyond the three first volumes, 
which comprize all that he says of the literature of Greece and 
Rome. In the two last divisions of the work, which are com- 
prebended in fourteen volumes, we shall abandon this able guide, 
for he considers only the literature of France—and our time would 
be much better occupied in ranging over the ample field of Eng- 
lish literature during those periods. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory discourse, in which 
he delivers some general observations on the art of composition, 
proves that it really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as 
any other art; that philosophy instead of hurting the productions 
of taste, is that, without the aid of which, they cannot be brought 
to their perfection. Here too he thinks proper to settle the mean- 
ing of the words genius and taste; the vagueness of which often 
occasions disputes; and gives a curious account of the variations 
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of meaning which these two werds have undergone in the Freneh. 
language; being first, terms of general import, and at last, ab- 
stract and general terma. He then treats of general literature ih 
the following manner: before he enters upon the eubjeet of pect- 
ry, he gives three chapters, one containing an abstract of the 
poetics of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the au- 
thor’s own, which shew him accurately to have studied and un - 
derstood the critical writings of that great father of the eritical 
art. In the second of these three chapters is, a not less sensible 
analysis of the treatise of Longinus on the Sublime. And in the 
third, a comparison of the French language with the Greek and 
Roman. In examining the poetry of the ancients, he takes the 
epic first. To his criticism of the ancient epic poema, he prefixes 
some observatjons which are rather more of the nature of general 
and elementary writing than he usually indulges in. He then 
gives a detailed and minute account of each of the epic poets by 
name, the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Eneid, and Lucan’s Pharsalia. 
We think he judges too unfavourably to the Odyssey, which 
though not equal in fire to the Iliad, possesses much poetical 
beauty, and is richly fraught with instruction concerning human 
life. He points out the beauties and faults of the Æneid wich 
great judgment and taste; and his observations on this poem ap- 
pear to us a very fine piece of criticism. He seems likewise to 
have appreciated Lucan very justly. An appendix follows con- 
cerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lucretius, and Manilius; concerning whom 
his judgment is not less correct than it is in most other cases. 
The drama, which appears to be his favourite subject, is the 
topic to which he next proceeds. What he has given us here 
certainly forms the fullest and most perfect criticism upon the 
ancient drama with which we have yet been presented, Not only 
does he fully detail the circumstances which rendered the object 
of dramatic representation considerably different among the an- 
cients from what it is among us, but he enters with the most mi- 
nute particularity into the merits of each of their dramatic poets, 
specifies their peculiar excellencies and defects, and compares 
them with one another, and with the modern French writers; 
singles out the productions of each author one after another, 
details its fable, follows minutely the conduct of the piece, 
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examines the charactéts, the incidents, the tenor of the fable, 
the ladguage; the sentintents, ih short every thing which 
is the. subject of eriticism in a play; and Hlustrates the wholé 
by very apt duetations. Suach is the manner in which he ex- 
amines the works of Eschylus, Sophsclës and Euripides. His 
review of the ancient comody is a poott deal more cursory. He 
presecutes the subject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on 
their lyric poetry, their pastoral poetry, and fable; their satirical 
poetry, and their elegiac poetry and crotie poetry, as he denomi- 
nates what we wouid, perhaps, rather call by a plain name, love 
pestry. Each of these chapters contains a full and excellent 
criticism on every considerable production of each kind, whether 
among the Greeks or Romans. 

On the second part of the subject—the eloquence of the an- 
cients, he is equally minute and equally instructive. A very full 
abstract is given of the institutes of Quintilian, and the rhetorical 
writings of Cicero, accompanied with many just and enlightened 
observations. He shortly notices the orators who succeeded De- 
mesthenes. He describes the character of that great man’s elo- 
quence; examines the nature of oratorical reasoning, as exempli- 
fied in the harangues of Demosthenes; and illustrates the prin- 
ciples here laid down, by an application to one of the Philippics 
and thetwo celebrated orations of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for 
the crown; all of which he analyzes minutely. In the same man- 
ner he proceeds with the Romans. A short account is given of 
the oraters who preceded Cicero. A comparison is instituted of 
the elequence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and some very inge- 
nious obsetvations made on the conformity of the eloquence of 
each, to the people to whom it was addressed. He then analyzes 
minutely, and criticises with great judgment and taste, most of 
ali the leading orations of Cicero: those against Verres; those 
apuinst Cataline; that for Murena, for Milo, for Archias, for Mar- 
cellus and several more. He includes under this head, too, his 
criticism on the two Plinys. 

His criticism on the history, philosophy, and miscellaneous 
literature of each of the three periods, into which he divides his 
history, is much more short and cursory than that on the two 
other subjects. He treats of the Greek and Roman historians 
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under two classes: in‘the first he ranks Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, and Quintus Curdus. He gives 
a detailed account of the defects and merits of each; in which, if 
he has fallen into any error, it is with regard to ‘Fhucydides, to 
whom he greatly prefers Sallust, and almost every historian in the 
class. Thucydides, among the ancients, was looked upon as a per- 
fect model of historical wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
made several very just observations in defence of the speeches in 
the ancient historians, which he has employed a whole section to 
vindicate. His account of the historians in the second class, 
though short, is sufficient to give a very distinct idea of the cha- 
racter of each, and a pretty accurate notion of their merits and 
defects. In almost every instance his judgment is enlightened, 
and may be trusted. He professes to give but a superficial view 
of philosophy, which he could not expect, he says, to render 
equally interesting to his auditors with his other subjects. He 
examines the philosophy of Plato; but we think he has erred 
further from his plan in this case, than in any other part of his 
book. Instead of examining the writings of Plato as the subject 
of taste, he gives a detailed account of his abstract notions and 
metaphysical conjectures; in which much was certainly not to be 
found the object of praise. Had he considered Plato, as we think 
it was the nature of his plan to have done, he would have been 
more interesting as well as more instructive. It is rather wonder- 
ful that it did not occur to so enlightened a writer, that here was 
a proper place to deliver a criticism on dialogue-writing; a species 
of composition, the nature of which has been less developed than 
any other. It would certainly have been very much to bis pur- 
pose to have explained that exquisite art with which Plato con- 
ducts his argument, and which, not less than the charms of his 
style, renders him the most bewitching of authors. He next ex- 
amines at considerable length, the philosophical writings of Plu- 
tarch, which he warmly recommends, and the beauties of which 
he very justly details. Cicero, of all the philosophers of anti- 
quity, is the writer whose works he most esteems; and he cer- 
tainly points out their excellencies with great skill, and shows a 
very complete acquaintance with their contents, and a strong 
feeling of their merits. As to Seneca, with whom he closes his 
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account of the ancient philosophy, we rather think he has been 
led, from opposition to: Diderot, who affected to set Seneca above 
all writers, to undervalue that celebrated author, who, though he 
hed some defects of style, which have been enlarged upon, cer- 
tainly possesses the most dazzling eloquence, and has a power of 
warning his readers upon moral subjects, beyond almost any au- 
thor with whom we are acquainted. 


GLORVINA’S WARNING. 
SIR CHARLES—GLORVINA. 


Sir C. Grorvina! Glorvina, beware of the day, 
When the Quarterly meets thee in battle array! 
For thy volumes all damned, rush unread on my sight, 
Glorvina! Glorvina, ah! think ere you write! 
See! see, where the witty and wise about town 
Are struggling, who foremost shall trample thee down! 
Proud Girrorp before hath insulted the slain! 
And Croxer, in spleen, may pursue thee again! 


Gor. Go preach to thy patients, thou death-telling seer, 
Or if Gifford and Croker so dreadful appear, 
Go, crouch from the war, like a recreant knight, 
Or, draw my silk shawl o’er thy organs of sight! 


Sır C. Ha! laughest thou, old lady, thy husband to scorn? 
White bird of the common, thy plume shali be torn! 
Shall the goose on the wing of the eagle go forth? 

Let her dread the fierce spoilers who watch in the north! 
Let her fly from the anger of Jeffrey’s sure eye, 
Ah! home let her speed—for the havoc is nigh!—~ 

But lonely and wild is my lady’s abode! 
And curs’d by a spell that will force her abroad!— 
Ah, why, when her mansion is desert and cold, 
Is Dublin too hot this fair lady to hold? 
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While carriages roll through the streets of Kildare, 
Dus south to the Greex, and due north to the SQUARE; 
Will none check their steeds, as in triumph they prance, 
At the door of the travelling lady from France? 

Wol lady! 4ad ever is followed by worse, 

And the demon was with thee, whose blessing is curse! 
For evil hath Scandal been arming thy tongue; 

Glorvina! the dirge of thy glory is sung! 

Ah! Fashion beholds thee—to scoff and to spurn! 

Return to thy dwelling—all lonely return 


Gror. False wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan, 
Their pens are a thousand—their genius is one! 
They mock thy prescriptions! they laugh at thy breath! 
Go! preach to thy patients of danger and death! 
Then welcome be Croker—his smile or his frown, 
And welcome be Crawley—we’ll trample them down! 
Their colour shall yary from yellow to blue, 
Like the cover of Constable’s famous Review! 
When my heroes impassioned for victory strain, 
Sir Richard the learned! and Ensor the vain! 
All active, all armed, in their author’s array!— 


Sır C. Glorvina, Glorvina, beware of the day! 
*Twas my studies in youth gave me mystical lore, 
And the womb of the Future in fear I explore! 
Time trembles in pain, as his pulses I feel, 
But Fate must be known tho’ I may not reveal! 
I tell thee, that Lonnon with laughter will sing, 
When the bloodhounds of Murray at Fleance shall spring! 
Ho Cotsurw! arouse thee, arouse thee with speed, 
And arm thy gazette—’tis a moment of need! 
Ho Maca! green Maca!—awaken each sprite! 
Raise, raise your oak-crutches to cover her flight! 
Oh! wouldst that thy book went to sleep of itself, 
Like pamphlets unbound on a dust-covered shelf? 
But mourn! for a darker departure is near— 
And she, that fair lady whose home is the LAxx, 
With sworded Sır ArTHUR, thy doom shall partake, 
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In vain shall she combat for Morgan LA Fay. 

Gor. Down, frothless insulter, I scorn what you say! 
What ages of rapture roll fair to my sight! 

What glories to come swim before me in light! 
Behold, through the curtains of fate as I look, 
O'DoxxELI—and flirting with young Larra Rook! 
With Bertram is waltzing GLORvIxA the fair! 

And Ipa is wrestling with Lapy CLexoare! 

Near apostate Hemera see Imocen’s face! 

Oh never a ball such a galliard did grace! 

In the beauty of fame they return to my sight! 

Be they saved—be they damned— will write—J will write! 


7 


Advice on the Study and Practice of the Law; with Directions for the 
Choice of Books. Addressed to Attorney’s Clerks. By William Wright. 
Svo. pp. 180. London. 1815. [From the Eclectic Review. ] 


ConsipEnine that there is scarcely a family in the metropolis, 
among the middle classes of society, but has a relative, more or 
less immediate, connected with’ some branch of the profession of 
the law, and considering too the anxiety which parents very natu- 
rally and laudably feel, that those whom they have fondly select- 
ed as candidates for professional success, should possess all the 
advantages which can be derived from the perceptive information 
of the skilful and the experienced, a publication like that before 
us, can hardly be ranked among those which the inquisitive eye of 
literary curiosity passes over on the counter of the bookseller, as 
a matter of exclusive interest to the professional practitioner. 
This is not a period when the inquisitiveness of the human mind 
is hmited to its own immediate concerns. Society at large very 
justly recognises its own interests as implicated in the general 
character of the learned professions; and the zeal and fidelity of 
the pulpit, the advancement of medical science, and the integrity 
and proficiency of lawyers, are all subjects on which the thinking 
part of mankind feel that they are more than speculatively con- 
cerned. 
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Devotedness to the legal profession may, from the most ob- 
vious causes, be stated as daily on the increase. Naval and mili- 
tary prospects cut off by a period of profound peace; reductions 
in every branch of the civil department, rendering official desks 
in the pay of government less accessible; mercantile establish- 
ments paralysed and retrenching; and church preferment, which 
has long ceased to hold out encouragement to unconnected talent 
to incur the burden of university education, becoming more and 
more the subject of pecuniary barter, as the demands upon pecu- 
niary resources become more widely extended by the increasing 
scale of modern expenditure: these and many more features of the 
present period, have united to point the attention of parents and 
relatives to the profession,’ as one of the few remaining resour- 
ces on which affectionate anxiety can place any thing like re- 
liance. In a great measure, probably, has it been lost sight of, 
that the very circumstances which have occurred to point out this 
department as a preferable path for youthful hopes, are those 
identical circumstances which have rendered success in it con- 
sid · rably more equivocal. Taken in the aggregate, the scale of 
professional profit is most assuredly the scale of national pros- 
perity. Its elevations and depressions are consequential. It is 
the general affluence attendant on national prosperity, that makes 
men bold and venturous in the pursuit of dubious rights, and vin- 
dictive in the resentment of real or supposed injuries. In the 
transfer of property, decidedly the most lucrative branch of the 
legal profession, the quantum of business is as distinctly govern- 
ed by the national affluence, as the quantum of the taxes, or the 
profits of trade. But we are far from intending to imply that 
parents have judged altogether wrong; in electing the law as the 
foundation for that competence which, as society is constituted, is, 
it is useless to deny, an essential ingredient of domestic happiness, 
or even domestic existence. Limited profits are better than a pro- 
bability of starvation; and are better even than the temporary pro- 
fuseness and sudden ruin which we so often behold in the mer- 
cantile world. But it would be folly to expect, that those causes 
which have straitened the avenues to wealth in every direction, 
have not had their due influence on professional incomes. 
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There was a time, we can almost recollect it, when the great 
mass of society had no other idea of an attorney, than as a creature 
whose business it was to set people together by the ears, and 
to make the most he could of them in the mean time; rob them, if 
he could do it with impunity; and to fleece them at all events: 
The quaint ‘ Characters’ which were so favourite a species of lit- 
erary composition, about the reign of Charles I. afford some cu- 
rious specimens of the real or ascribed indiciæ of this order of 
men. An attorney is thus portrayed by the well-known bishop 
Earle. His ancient beginning was a blue coat, since a livery, and 
his hatching under a lawyer; whence, though but pen-feathered, 
he hath now nested for himself; and with his hoarded pence pur- 
chased an office. Two desks and a quire of paper set him up, 
where he now sits in state for all comers. We can call him no 
great author, yet he writes very much, and with the infamy of the 
court is maintained in his /ibele. He has some smatch of a seho- 
lar, and yet uses Latin very hardly; and lest it should accuse him, 
cuts it off in the midst, and will not let it speak out. He is, con- 
trary to great men, maintained by his followers, that is, his poor 
country clients, that worship him more than their landlord, and be 
they never such churls, he looks for their courtesy. He first racks 
them soundly himself, and then delivers them to the lawyer for 
execution. His looks are very solicitous, importing much haste 
and déspatch; he is never without his hands full of business, that 
is of paper. His skin becomes at last as dry as his parchment, and 
his face as intricate as the most winding cause. He talks statutes 
as fiercely as if he had “ mooted” seven years in the Inns of Court, 
when all his skill is stuck in his girdle, or in his office window. 
Strife and wrangling have made him rich, and he is thankful to 
his benefactor, and nourishes it. If he live in a country village, he 
makes all his neighbours good subjects, for there shall be nothing 
done but what there is law for. His business gives him not leave 
to think of his conscience, and when the time or “ term” of his 
life is going out, for doomsday he is secure; for he hopes he has a 
trick to “reverse judgment.“ »The ideas which dictated this 


* Microcoemography, ora Piece of the World discovered: first pub- 
lished in 1628. 
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character, were tenaciously preserved, through successive gene- 
rations, by the assistance of the stage. That powerful delineator 
of character has, from time immemorial, been distinp uished by 
peculiar courtesy to the profession of the law; and the same spirit 
which dictated ‘ Ignoramus,’ is still to be found in modern come- 
dy. A lawyer seems to have been universally considered as fair 
prize, by the writers for the stage, wherever he was found; and 
we can scarcely recall to our memory an instance where an ill- 
favoured guiz, in rusty black, with a great wig on his head, and a 
bundle of papers tied up in red tape in his hand, has been intro- 
duced on the stage, that he was not brought there to raise the 
laugh of the audience at blundering and absurd technicalities,* 
or to claim their abhorrence for the grossest scoundreliem. 


+ It is remarkable, in an age when scialism is, in so high a degree, the 
characteristic of polished society, that such gross ignorance should prevail 
of the proper signification of the most common legal words of art. Wedo 
not recollect an instance, in modern light reading, of an attempt at play- 
fulness with the language of lawyers, that is not perfectly contemptible. 
What would be thought, in any refined society, of a person who should 
talk of the clavicles of the shin, or the patella of the brain; and yet much 
about as correct is the application of legal terms, that we generally meet 
with in works of invention. Our great dramatist knew better than to med- 
dle with tools, before he had acquired the art of handling them. We be- 
lieve it has escaped the observation of the ingenious author of the ‘ Essay 
on the Learning of Shakspeare,’ that the bard had certainly read ‘ Coke 
upon Littleton,’ or ‘ Perkins’s Profitable Book on Conveyancing.’ Proofs 
of this occur at every step. Learned reader take a few. 


Parolles. Sir, for a cardecue he will sell the fee-simple of his salvation, 
the inheritance of it, and cui th’ intail from all remainders, and perpetual 


succession for it perpetually. 
All’s Well, &c. Act IV. 


Petruchio. And for that dowry, I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, (be it that she survive me,) 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever: 
Let specialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 
Taming of the Shrew. Act II. 
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The reign of the stage, however, as to matters of fact, is now 
nearly at an end. The increasing avocations of men, have brought 
the mass of. society into more immediate contact with profession- 
al practitioners; and it has been discovered that that which was 
attributed as the generic character, was only the character of a 
afrecies. That this species has long been rapidly on the decline, 
is, we are happy to admit, an undisputed fact; and we regard it as 
matter of serious interest to our higher feelings, because the ex- 
istence of that species is disgraceful to human nature; and its re- 
duction is, we rejoice to think, not merely the result of a revenue 
law, which excludes the necessitous from making an attorney’s 
desk the field of their depredations, but of the general dissemina- 
tion, through all the ranks of society, of a higher scale of moral 
feeling, of enlightened sentiment, and cultivated understanding. 
And they have made but little progress in the science of human 
nature, who imagine that great or general reformation can be ef- 
fected by positive enactments, without the assistance of more pow- 
erful engines. We have long since learned by experience, the 
inefficacy of sumptuary laws to check the progress of luxury; let 
us now learn that that system only is effective of radical reform, 


S. Dromes. There's no time for a man to recover his hair that grows 
bald by nature. 
Ant. May he not do it by Fine and Recovery? 
Comedy of Errors. Act II. 


York. If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s right, 
Call in his letters patents, that he hath, 
By kis aitorneys general to sue | 
His livery. King Richard II. Act Il. 


Even Shakspeare, however, is sometimes caught tripping. 


Shylock. Seal me there, 
Your single bond, and in a merry sport 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express'd in the condition, &c. 


If the bond was single, there could be no condition annexed to it. 
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which is founded on the rectification of the habits of thought, and 
the principles of conduct. | 

But there is still one branch of the profession, which it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without indignation. The existence of ‘ jail 
, solicitors,’ is a matter of necessity, so long as there shall exist a 
criminal police; because it is fitting—it is just—in the fallibility 
of human judgment, that the accused should have the assistance 
of that knowledge of the nature and rules of evidence, which shall 
enable him to put the accuser to. the strictest and most conclu- 
sive proof. But it is a scandal to decency, it is a scandal to pub- 
lic order, that a race of men should be deriving a lucrative ex- 
istence, in the face of day, from the open and habitual practice of 
defeating the machinery of justice. It is a well known fact, that 
the hardened beings who have arrived at a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in the vicissitudes of lawless life, are in the habit of treat- 
ing a commitment as an event of little greater importance, than 
as involving the loss of some pounds for the solicitor’s bill. A 
novice who should display much dejection on the occasion, would 
not fail to be cheered by his better informed associates, with such 
language as, Never fear, lad, Jem will get you of.’ Ata 
random calculation, it can hardly be much beside the truth, to 
say that three-fifths of the criminals who are committed for capi- 
tal offences in this country, escape upon technical objections to 
forms, or.minute subtletics on the artificial rules of evidence. If 
our criminal code is so behind-hand with the spirit of the age, as 
to make it necessary for the judges themselves to be astute in 
discovering loop-holes for the escape of the offender, why do we 
not shake off the trammels of barbarousness, now that we have 
learned to disown its spirit? Why do we leave that to be effected 
by low chicanery and interested cunning, which ought to emanate 
from the enlightened mind of the nation? But we had almost for- 
gotten that it is of lawyers, and not of law, that we purposed to 
speak. 

One of the multitude of circumstances that distinguish the pre- 
sent age from those which have preccded it, is the accclerated 
progress of our arrival at manhood. The youths, who, had they 
lived two centuries ago, must have been content to contemplate, 
at an obscure distance, the period which should set them in mo- 
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tion on the vortex of the world, are now found active and impor- 
tant at the post of business. As if the span of life was incessantly 
contracting as the world travels onward down the tide of ages, we 
gtow more and more impatient of the slow pace of time. It might 
be a curious speculation to trace this fact to its origin. Is it simp- 
ly the result of an increased intelligence, of an accelerated motion 
in the machinery of education, and of the advanced state of human 
knowledge, diminishing the labour of acquirement? Or has it not 
been, in a greater degree, the consequence of the existing state of 
political economy, and the extended operations of national wealth 
and activity; rendering the demand for human labour, in all its 
modifications, almost before-hand with the supply? Is it not too, 
in some measure, attributable to the enormously increased ex- 
pense of education, and of supplying the demands of human ex- 
istence, which, under the influence of national wealth, and the 
consequent carelessness of expenditure, have multiplied to an 
extent far beyond the capacity of the bulk of parents to supply 
for any long duration? We shall, however, leave the solution to 
the inquisitive: of the fact itself there can be no question. All our 
ancient academic institutions have been compelled to reform their 
regulations, to keep pace with the increasing gallop of life. Look 
at the universities. Look, as more nearly connected with our 
present subject at the Inns of Court. Two centuries ago, barris- 
ters were chosen out of those who had studied eight years as 
Mootemen after leaving the university. Now, our young gra- 
duates are plunged at once into the mysteries of practice in the 
chambers of the special pleader or the equity draftsman, and in 
two years, at most three, they are candidates for public confi- 
dence. One evil, however, has been generated by the forcing 
system of modern times, and that is a contempt for the severe 
and patient habits of study, which alone can produce profound at- 
tainments. From seeing, every day, men of superficial learning 
and indolent habits, making their way with success through the 
world, the impression of the indispensableness of great applica- 
tion, has become fainter and fainter, till the character of a student 
for the learned professions has become almost blended down with 
that of the thoughtless multitude, whose only concern is to 
scamper through the few set hours of business, and then enjoy 
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themselves, for the rest of the day, in any mode of killing time 
that happens to suggest itself. We fear that Mr. Wright's well- 
intentioned Advice on the Study of the Law, has much to strug- 
gle against from this reigning evil; more perhaps than from any 
actual impracticability of pursuing the plan which he proposes. 
The course of reading which he lays down for the leisure hours 
of the young attorney, is such as is accomplished by few young 
barristers during the time of their noviciate. A dashing articled 
clerk, who knows the run of the offices, is au fait at all the 
mysteries of sham pleas and special originals, and has gone 
- through his stages in bankruptcy, chancery, and conveyancing, 
would laugh at the idea of arriving at Tidd’s Practice,’ by the 
laborious route of The Law of Nature,’ The Law of Nations,” 
‘The Feudal Law,’ The Civil Law,’ The Constitution,’ &c. 
So far, however, from derogating from the propriety of Mr. 
Wright’s recommendations on this account, we think this the 
very reason that an attempt to infuse a more liberal and extended 
idea of professional proficiency, deserves the thanks of the pub- 
lic. ‘Ignorant and illiberal practitioners,” Mr. Wright asserts 
very justly, there will be, so long as there are men who spend 
their youth in idleness or trifling amusements, instead of indus- 
triously studying those books from which alone a knowledge of 
the principles of jurisprudence can be obtained.’ At the same 
time, we must confess that a youth who really possesses resolu- 
tion or ardor sufficient to devote himself to severe study, finds 
himself unsupported by the habit of the age; the order of the day 
is against him. He gains little credit for what is accounted a work 
of supererogation. Thus at least it is among the mass. Some 
young men of studious propensities, may be fortunate enough to 
be connected with persons whose superior appreciation of the 
value of time, and of the necessity of intense application, will give 
a sanction and a stimulus to their aspiring resolutions; and great 
is the influence of judicious and respected friends, in enabling a 
young man to set at naught the ridicule of the blandishments of 
the world. But generally speaking, the pleasure seeking habit of 
the age, and the immediate calls of social life, are too powerful to 
withstand the distant and speculative prospects of hard-earned 
erudition. The student is attacked too, on delicate grounds. The 
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arguments of his gayer friends have a plausibility about them, 
which it requires no ordinary address to combat. He is attacked 
on the score of health: as if a hundred constitutions were not 
ruined by dissipation, where one is enfeebled by study. He is at- 
tacked on the score of friendship; his personal regard for his tempt- 
ers is ingeniously held out as awaiting its test in the compliance 
with their solicitations. He is attacked on the score of gallantry: 
and who will venture to incur the odium of preferring the com- 
pany of musty books to the witcheries of female society? Besides, 
there is a seductive species of personal importance attached to an 
extensive intermixture with society, which is but too strikingly 
contrasted with the humble, undisplaying seclusion of the closet, 
where the solitary breast of the individual is alone the witness of 
its own importance, its own activity, and its own emotions. The 
man who writes for public applause, who secludes himself from 
social intercourse, to revel in the creation of his own mind, feels 
not this; because he possesses a consciousness that the hours of 
retirement carry their recognition with them, and that it is only a 
different, a more permanent and extensive mode of interceurse 
with congenial souls. But the poor candidate for distant and con- 
tingent reputation, has none of this support: he feels that he is 
undervalued by the world; that they and he have no communion 
of fellowship; and a chilling feeling it is to the heart of a sensitive 
and ardent youth. | 

There is scarcely any article of conduct, in which a young man 
covetous of intellectual growth, and thirsty after knowledge, finds, 
in general, so much difficulty, as in regulating the degree of his 
intercourse with society. Opposite incitements are perpetually 
levying war on each other. On the one hand, a love of study, a 
deep sense of the magnitude of the object which is to be accom- 
plished, and a full conviction of the impossibility of succeeding, 
but by resolute and habitual application, dictate to him the impe- 
rious necessity of persisting, even at the expense of much that he 
would not wantonly sacrifice, in no small degree of seclusion 
from those scenes, where society, in its more vivid and bewitch- 
ing forms, at once unnerves the mind for the patient and labo- 
rious exercise of intellectual discipline, and fills it with images 
which are but too apt to intrude uncalled upon the hours ef sqli- 
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tary study. On the other hand, besides the natural difficulty at- 
tending the pursuit of any course of tonduct which deviates from 
the habits of the world, he cannot but feel that he has other. requi- 
sitions to answer, besides the high call of intellectual cultivation; 
that all his attainments will avail him little in the main object for 
which he pursues them—success in life, unaided by connexion,’ 
by friends who will take a personal interest in his welfare, that 
this friendship is often held by a precarious tenure, and that it 
can hardly exist in any great abundance, where, to use a phrase 
which our political readers will recognize, the reciprocity is afl 
on one side.“ He feels he has interests to consult in various ways; 
and that those interests, though discordant in their own nature, 
are of concurring importance to his prospects in life. We believe, 
however, that, as might be expected from the tendencies of our 
nature, the error is very rarely made on the side of seclusion. The 
positive degree of acquisition which might be made in the small 
number of hours which will be subtracted from study, by com- 
pliance with the single enticement of the day, is to problematic, 
too trifling, to be set in formal array against the distinct, the 
defined object or gratification which is to be obtained by yielding; 
and it does not enter into the calculation, that the whole aggre- 
gate of sacrificed time, is the result of these identical single acta 
of compliance. Mr. Wright shall here apply these remarks, into 
which we have been almost involuntarily led away, to the subject 
immediately before us. 

« This book may be read by parents desirous of bringing up a 
child to the profession of the law; and it will be their duty to con- 
sider whether he is industrious, and whether his health will per- 
mit him assiduously to employ his time, and cultivate his talents. 
If, from his former habits of life, there is any probability of his not 
doing so, they will act unwisely to place him at the desk of an 
attorney. It is not without great caution that the public entrust 
their professional concerns to any persons; and daily experience 
evinces, that the respectable and opulent part of society will not 
commit them to an attorney who is known to be deficient in infor- 
mation, or to be inattentive or dilatory in transacting his business.“ 

The general impression, that the law, as a practical study, is 
barren and unproductive, we have no hesitation in pronouncing to 
be false; provided those qualities do not attach to the mind of the 
student. We assert with confidence, because numerous proofs 
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of it have come within our own circle of observation, that even in 
its more artificial and technical parts, it isa field which, under the 
view of an active and enlarged intellect, presents many subjects 
of deep and important consideration; and perhaps the most im- 
portant of them all, is that which must be most obvious to every 
practitioner, namely, the impossibility of securing obedience, even 
to legislative enactments, which are inimical to the general ne- 
ceasities, or the general convenience of society at large. Such 
enactments may prevail for a season, but a way wil/ be found out, 
because it must be found out, to evade them. The most striking 
instances that immediately occur to our minds of this, are, the 
attempt which was made in a former period to perpetuate estates 
in families by curtailing the power of alienation, and that which 
has been made in more recent times, to dictate to mankind the 
value of money, by putting a maximum upon the rate of legal 
‘interest. The famed statute De Donis Conditionalibus, has long 
been a dead letter for any other purpose than that of putting fees 
into the pockets of certain officers, and augmenting the aggregate 
of litigation by raising recondite questions upon titles; and they 
who know so little of business as to be ignorant of the fact, will 
be surprised ta be told, that the market price of money loans, for 
several years past, (though now falling) has been from eight to 
ten, and even twelve per cent.; and that this price has been de- 
manded and taken, not by the professed usurers, the Jews, the 
men who have no money of their own,’ whe know ‘a friend who 
might perhaps be prevailed upon to lend some,’ but who must 
sell out stock to do it;’ but by men of character, of reputation, of 
honour, merely and simply in the routine of general business. 
But though we are inclined to think that they have made a mis- 
taken estimate, who represent the law as a science wholly barren 
and unproductive of intellectual food, yet it is impossible not to 
admit that the chaff bears a most enormous disproportion to the 
grain. Hence it is, that it never has, and we may safely venture 
to predict, never will, become a part of polite education; notwith- 
standing the institution of academic professorships, and the inge- 
nious attempt of the first of those professors, to render it a popu- 
lar study. Whether the success of that attempt would have been 
in any degree beneficial to society, we must be permitted to en- 
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tertain very serious doubts. There is, perhaps, no tampering to 
be so much deprecated, as tampering with law. ‘The mischief 
which would be produced by men’s being taught to believe that 
they understand a system after a few weeks’ reading, in which: 
the most experienced practitioners, at the end of a life of hard 
labour, are obliged to confess that they are but half informed, is 
incalculable. We have already experienced the cffects of medical 
empiricism in our constitutions; the prevalence of legal quackery, 
would surely involve still more inevitable danger to our property. 
Against this, however, we have the best possible security in the 
nature of the thing. It is hardly possible to contemplate men’s 
sitting down to the study of the law of England, con amore. Hf 
the very strongest stimulants which nature has implanted in our 
breasts; if the desire for worldly competence, for worldly reputa- 
tion, for worldly importance, are so often insufficient to reconcile us 
to the elaborate task, shall we expect, in the absence of aft those 
impulses, to find men filling up the blank spaces of social life, by 
musing upon the pages of the Institutes? We are sufficiently 
astonished at those instances that have eccurred, in which law- 
yers have retained their devotion to the pursuit, after all the 
stimulants have ceased to operate, and when this world, and this 
world’s charm, were no longer held out to them, as objects either 
of attachment or of hope. It is a fact not to be overlooked: in the 
history of the human mind, that there have been men whose in- 
tellectual elasticity has remained unaltered amid desolation, and 
‘who, in a blank of existence, without object and without hope, 
have assiduously pursued studies the most artificial, and the most’ 
attenuated. We should have thought, looking at human nature’ 
in the absence of contrary facts, that the faculties of the imagine- 
tion were those which could exclusively have retained their ac 
tivity in such a state; and that where nothing was to be obtained: 
by those intellectual exercises which are only produced by the’ 
goad, the exercitation would have ceased with the impulse. me 
doubted not that human beings Aad existed, t 
t Proud even in desolation—who could find, ` 
A liſe within itself; to breathe without mankind;’ 
but we should have attributed it exclusively to the influence of 
that order of sensation which is described as producing it in the 
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half-imaginaty being to whom the lines which we have quoted 
are,applied. The facts, however, are otherwise. The instance 
of judge Jenkins will immediately occur to the recollection of 
professional readers, unless the passage which takes one so by 
surprise at the end of the preface to his Eight Centuries of 
Reports, has escaped observation. In a state of existence which 
asks the pen of a Byron to exhibit, but which he has himself, as 
it were accidentally, alluded to in that passage, with a degree of 
ungatentatious simplicity that is, perhaps, almost equally affect- 
ing, he compiled his Eight Centuries,’ an Abridgment,’ and a 
series of ebservyations upon the ‘ Year Books; ‘ Perkins,’ Saint: 
Germain, Broke,’ The Old Tenures,’ the old and new Na- 
tuza Brevium, Finch,’ The Law Lexicon,’ and‘ Dyer.“ Aſter 
a preface of moderate length, upon the administration and study 
of the Jaw, he suddenly concludes: ‘ Amidst the sound of drums 
and trumpets, aurrounded with an odious multitude of barbariana, 
broken down with old age and confinement in prisons, where my 
fellaw. snbjects grown wild with rage, detained me for Afteen 
yeare together, I bestowed many watchful hours uon thia per 
Jormance. J 

We recommend this unaffected statement to the consideration 
of those young students, who, with every thing at stake upan 
futmre proficiency, and with all the ardour and activity of youth- 
ful. vigour, find it so difficult a task tọ subtract a few extra hours 
fram the dominion of case. 

If space bad allowed it, we were inclined to take a rapid and 
general view of the profession of the law, considered as a diatinct 
class ot men, and with reference to its moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. Such an inquiry we cannot think to be devoid of interest, 
because a body of that extent must necessarily form a feature in 
the, moral and intellectual history of a country, not merely as a 
compnnant. port of the great aggregate, but in respect of the in- 
figqgace on society at large, which must necessarily belong to a 
class of the community comprising so large a portion of the 
talent, the rank, and the power of the nation. In this point of view, 
we should consider the tone of sentiment and the habits of opinion 
prevailing. among the higher brauches of that profession, as a 
nnter of no trifling import. But we feel that to pursue this idea 
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to its extent, would necessarily involve us in the retrospect, to a 
degree incompatible with our present parpose. One or two ob- 
servations that more immediately strike us, the reader may por- 
baps anticipate us in making. 

To the lawycrs, literature is certainly very considerably in- 
debted. They have been our mest profound, indeed, our best an- 
tiquaries. To a pursuit like that of antiquarian learning, it is im- 
possible to calculate upon the importance of the habits of close 
thinking and strict investigation, which are produced by. profos- 
sional life. If any one question the preference we have given to 
jawyers, among our English antiquaries, we refer them for com- 
wiction, to the works of Prynne, of Selden, ef Madox, of Spel- 
man, of Petyt, of Barrington, and of Hargrave. In many instan- 
tes, indeed, an intimate acquaintance with our municipal law is 
andispensadle to the pursuit of antiquarian studies; particularly in 
dhe documeatary department; for as Coke triumphantly exclaims, 
after commenting upon an ancient record presented to him by 
Master Joseph Holland, of the Inner Temple, a good antiquary 
and a lover of learning: Good reader, I dare confidently affirm 
unto thee, that never any abbot, monk or churchman, that wrote 
any of our annals, could have understood this excellent and well 
indicted cencord.’ 
With the lawyers, however, we have one quarrel, and that 
very serious one. A blind reverence for antiquity, and precedent, 
and narrow habits of thinking, have made them, generation after 
generation, the avowed, the shameless enemies of the cause of 
freedom, civil and religious. The spirit of bigotry and intolerance, 
which has disgraced the episcopal, has scareely less figured on 
the judicial bench. These are they who have set their faces 
against rational investigation and discussion of the priaciples of 
society; these are they who have sacrificed truth and justice, to 
upheld the prerogative of the crown, and who have maintained 
the absurd doctrine of the divine right of kings, and other similar 
tenets, of which generations not far distant will hardly credit the 
existence in ages calling themselves enlightened. Among law- 
yers, as a body, the progress of enlightened opinion has probably 
been slower than among any other class of literate men; and the 
afirit of lord Coke has threatened to be almost as immortal in 
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Westminster Hall, as his ‘Commentaries.’ It is next to ludic- 
rous, to see the pains that the lawyers of the old school take, to 
prove that the whole beauty of our judicial code is derived from 
its unviolated antiquity, and that each of the successive alterations 
which the increasing wants or intelligence of society have forced 
upon our civil jurisprudence, are so many departures from the 
symmetry and immaculacy of the whole. O! the shameless pre- 
sumption of pretending to be wiser than our ancestors:— flue 
sages que les sages!’ The poor burgher elder, who had the bold- 
ness to assert a few years since, in the associate synod of Scot- 
land, that the use we ought to make of our forefathers is to stand 
on their shoulders, and try how much further we can see, was 
surely the greatest heretic that ever lived. 

It is astonishing what an effect is produced upon the minds of 
men, by the constant habit of determining matters of right by 
matters of frecedent. Sir James Mackintosh, in his Answer to 
Burke, exclaims with becoming indignation, ‘ A pleader.at the 
Old Bailey who would attempt to aggravate the guilt of a robber 
or a murderer, by proving that king John or king Alfred punished 
robbery and murder, would only provoke derision.’ ‘ A man who 
should pretend, that the reason that we have a right to property, 
is because our ancestors enjoyed the right four hundred years 
ago, would be justly contemned. Yet so little is plain sense heard 
im the mysterious nonsense which is the cloak of political fraud, 
that the Cokes, the Blackstones, and the Burkes, speak as if our 
right to freedom depended on its possession by our ancestors.. 
It is not because we have been free, but because we have a right 
to be free, that we ought to demand freedom. Justice and lib- 
erty have neither birth nor race, youth nor age. It would be the 
Same absurdity to assert that we have a right to freedom because 
the Englishmen’ of Alfred’s reign were free, as that three and 
three make six, because they were so in the camp of Genghis 
Khan?’ This passion for genealogy has been carried to the most 
ludicrous extent by some of the old lawyers. In the preface to 
one of the volumes of his « Reports,’ lord Coke gravely tells us, 
that the © first reporter of law’ was Moses. These good gentry 
indeed were not contented with claiming professional deseent 
from Moses, but they must needs indentify their lam with his. 
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Our law is founded upon the law of God,’ said the justices in 34 
H. c. 4. Nay more: The law of God and the law of the lend are 
all one.’ Keyleway, 191. Is it to be expected that men of this 
way of thinking should cast a very benign eye on the schismatic 
conceits of those who should venture to impeach a legal code of 
such paramount authority, upon the vague and indefinite prinei- 
ples of moral right, or fitness, or expediency? Coke’s display of 
scholarship in another place upon the subject of Innovation in 
Laws, is so truly amusing, that we do not hesitate to transcribe it. 
Citing the words of an old statute, “ Omnes Comites et Barones 
una voce responderunt, nolumus leges Anglie mutare que hacte- 
nus usitate sunt, et annrobate:? he adds, As if they had said we 
will not change the laws of England, for that they have been an- 
ciently used and approved from time to time by men of most sin- 
gular wisdom, understanding, and experience. I will not recite 
the sharp law of the Locrenses, in Magna Grecia, concerning 
those that sought innovation in preferring any new law to be 
made; you may read it in the gloss to the first book of Justisian’s 
Institutes, because it is too sharp and tart for this age; but take 
we the reason of that law, guia leges figendi et refigendi consue- 
tudo est nerniciosa. But Plato’s law I will recite touching this 
matter which you may read in his 6th book De Legibus; if any 
citizen do invent any thing new which never before was read or 
heard of, the inventor thereof shall practise the same for the 
space of ten years in his own house before it is brought into the 
commonwealth or published to the people, to the end that if the 
invention be good, it shall be profitable to the inventor thereof, 
and if it were naught, he himself and not the commonwealth 
might taste the prejudice. And I like well the edict reported by 
Suetonius, gue preter coneuetudinem et morem majorum fuint, 
negue filacent, neque recta videntur. And I would the command- 
ment of Honorius and Arcadius were of us Englishmen observed, 
mos fidelissime vetustatis retinendue est;.and I agree and con- 
clude this point with the apophthegm of Periander of Corinth, 
that old laws and new meats are fittest for us. 

The dress in which the great luminary of the law has trans- 
mitted his sentiments, is of itself so sufficiently ridiculous, that 
we believe we may husband our remarks. We would that we 
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could persuade ourselves that similar absurdity or itrationality 
was never to be heard at this day from the lips of men whose 
means of intelligence ought to have taught them better. Society 
is, however, every day becoming more thoroughly shaken togeth- 
er, and the progress of rationality, and the extermination of bigot- 
ry and prejadice so inevitably follow in the present advanced state 
of public intelligence, that we are convinced that circumstances 
of more deep-rooted despotism over the mind, must be connected 
with professional character, than those which are attendant on the 
profession of the law, to retard a speedy emancipation from any 
remaining shack!es of so illiberal and degrading a nature. 


Bxaortvs, or the Fall of Tarquin; an Historical Tragedy, in five Acts. By 
John Howard Payne. 8vo. pp. 58. 1818. [From the British Gritic.] 


We cannot say that we see much to admire in this play; the 
language of it is very indifferent; the action is managed without 
any skill or the slightest regard to any canon of dramatic criti- 
cism; the sentiments are for the most part common place, and the 
characters partake, as might be expected, of the same nature; but 
it is full of life and bustle; the scene shifters have never a mo- 
ment’s rest; the reader is kept travelling backwards and forwards 
from Rome to Ardea, and from Ardea to Rome, and from Rome 
1 Collatia, and from Collatia to Rome, with so much rapidity as 
hardly leaves the mind leisure for an inquiry into the reason and 
necessity of so much locomotion. All we are made to know is, 
that a conspiracy is in the wind; that the framers of it are pro- 
digiously active, and that in three minutes or less, if we can only 
run fast enough and not lose our breath, Rome will be free! It is 
the Aurry-skurry in which the author manages to keep the imagi- 
nation of his readers, that forms, we think, the peculiar merit of 
this play, so far as depends upon his genius; the remainder of its 
merit is circumstantial, and consists in the story, which is, we 
think, extremely well calculated for the drama, 

The first scene is in Rome; and two senators are introduced in- 
forming each other of the facts, which it is necessary for the au- 
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dience to be prepared with,—the enormities of Tarquin—his in- 
cestuous marriage with Tullia—the idiotcy of Lucius Junius— 
and finally a hint at what is to follow— 


— 4 great things may yet be done, 
If we are men, and faithful to our country.” 


In the next scene, we are taken to the camp before Ardea, and 
introduced to Lucius Junius Brutus, suffering under the jibes 
and geers of Aruns and Claudius, two of Tarquin’s sons. They 
depart, and Brutus is left alone to soliloquize on the indignities 
which he is made to suffer, and which he would long since have 
revenged, for as he says „ my owh life I had not valued asa 
rush”—but that he was waiting for an opportunity to free his 
country. We are next brought back to Rome, in order to be in- 
troduced to Tullia, by whom we are informed of dreams and ora- 
cles, all foretelling the emancipation of Rome, and that the libera- 
tor of his country from the tyranny of Tarquin and his family was 
to be a “ fool.” The scene is then cleared of all but Brutus and 
his son Titus, who desires his father to speak to him:— 


“ What is it that annoys thee? tell thy friend— - 
How can I serve thee? what dost lack?” 


It does not appear that Brutus was at all“ annoyed,” as he rea- 
sonably might have been, by this pert way of being addressed by 
his son, but begins to impart the secret designs which are brood- 
ing in his mind. The passage is spirited, and we quote it as by 
much the best written in the play. 


* Br. Lend me thine ear: I'Il tell a secret to thee 
Worth a whole city’s ransom. This it is; 
Nay, ponder it, and lock it in thy heart 
There are more fools, my son, in this wise world 
Than the gods ever made. 

Ti. Say’st thou, my father? 
Expound this riddle. If thy mind doth harbour 
Aught that imports a son like me to know, 
Or knowing, to achieve, declare it. 

Br. Now, my son, 
Should the great gods, who made me what thou see’st, 
Repent, and in their vengeance cast upon me 
The burden of my senses back again— 
What would’st thou say? 
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71. Oh, my lamented father, 
Would the kind gods restore thee to thy reason 
Br. Then, Titus, then I should be mad with reason. 
Had I the sense to know myself a Roman, 
This hand should tear this heart from out my ribs 
Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant. 
If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the gods 
To keep me what I am. Where all are slaves, 
None but the fool is happy. 
Ti. We are Romans 
Not slaves— 
Br. Not slaves? Why, what art thou! 
Ti. Thy son. 
Dost thou not know me? 
Br. You abuse my folly. 
I know thee not—Wert thou my son, ye gods! 
Thou would’st tear off this sycophantic robe, 
Tuck up thy tunic, trim these curled locks 
To the short warrior-cut, vault on thy steed; 
Then scouring through the city, call to arms, 
And shout for liberty— 
Ti. (starts) Defend me, gods! 
Br. Hah! does it stagger thee? 
Ti. For liberty? 
Said’st thou for liberty? —It cannot be. 
Br. Indeed! tis well—no more. 
Zi. What would my father? 
Br. Begone, you trouble me. 
Ti. Nay, do not scorn me. 
Br, Said I for liberty? I said it not: 
The awful word breath’d in a coward’s ear, 
Were sacrilege to utter. Hence, begone! 
Said I, you were my son?— Tis false: I’m foolish: 
My brain is weak and wanders; you abuse it. 
Ti. Ah, do not leave me; not in anger leave me. 
Br. Anger, what’s that? I am content with folly. 
Anger is madness, and above my aim. (Music heard) 
Hark! here is music for thee—food for love, 
And beauty to serve in the rich repast. 
Tarquinia comes. Go worship the bright sun, 
And let poor Brutus wither in the shade. [Exit Brutus.” p. 8. 


Brutus goes off the stage and Tarquinia succeeds, and the act 
ends with the latter confessing her love and plighting her faith to 
Titus. ; 

In the second act we are again taken to the camp before Ar- 
dea. Sextus, Aruns, and Claudius are introduced, laughing at 
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the uxoriousness of Collatinus, who defends himself with con- 
siderable sfirit. : ; 


« Perish the man, nay, may he doubly perish, 
Who can sit still and hear with ekulking coolness 
The least abuse or shadow of a slight 

Cast on the woman whom he loves.“ 


The scene concludes with a sudden resolution of saddling their 
horses and riding to Rome, in order to see how their respective 
wives are employed. But while they are riding to Rome, the 
audience is supposed to be there already; and not only so, but te 
have been at Rome all the while that it wae at Ardea; for in the 
next scene we meet Titus fresh from the love scene at the end of 
the first act, and which he has just finished relating to his father, 
when Sextus and the party from Ardea, arrive; upon which we 
are called away to the house of Collatinus, where we find Lucre- 
tia, employed like Andromache, among her maidens—happy to 
seo her husband, and instead of “ sgueezing out a quaint apology” 
at the surprise by which she is taken, welcoming his friends with 
so much elegance and cordiality, as inspires Sextus with the first 
conception of the horrid deed, which he afterwards perpetrates. 
In the interval of the second and third acts, Sextus having viola- 
ted Lucretia, she sends messengers to her husband and al] her 
kinsmen, desiring their instant presence at Collatia. In the mean- 
while a tremendous thunder-storm is going on; the equestrian 
statue of Tarquin, at the capitol, by particular request, is thrown 
down by lightning; as Brutus is thanking the gods —“ I thank 
you gods, I thank you!“ — ſor this instance of their attention to his 
invocations, Valerius Poplicola enters, and immediately after- 
wards, one of Lucretia’s messengers, desiring his immediate at- 
tendance. Brutus and Valerius have just time to form a conspi- 
racy, when the latter sets off to obey his summons, and Sextus 
enters, “ wrapped in a mantle,” to show he was a murderer; and 
immediately, from the mere force of a communicative disposition, 
and without any further preface, procceds in a minute manner to 
inform Brutus, whom he supposes to be an ideot, of the deed he 
had just perpetrated. The horror with which the recital inspired 
Brutus, at once convinced Sextus that he had mistaken his man. 
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“u Sextue-—This is not madness. Ha! my r lost! 
Wretch! thou shalt not escape me!—Ho! a guard! 
The rack shall punish thee! Ho! a guard, I say!” 
[Erit Sextvs. 

From the capitol we are taken to Collatia, and there we learn 
all the particulars of Lucretia’s injuries and subsequent death; 
and a resolution is passed of proceeding instantly to Rome, rais- 
ing the people, and expelling the Tarquins. Accordingly we are 
driven back to Rome, and taken to the palace of Tullia, where 
we are informed that the people of Rome are in a tumult, and 
that Brutus is restored to his senses, and haranguing the people 
from the forum; the audience are immediately hurried away from 
the palace to the forum, and come in just as Brutus is making 
the peroration of the speech, which we had before heard of at 
the palace. 

Thus, thus, my friends! far as our breaking hearts 
Permitted utterance, we have told our story.“ 

He then comments upon the particulars of the“ story” for the 
remainder of the scene; when the mob depart and prepare them- 
selves for the fourth act, which opens with a scene in the palace. 

Tullia enters, lamenting her hard fate: iv pée d’eAceSex—to. 
64 fall amidst her legions’? would have been glorious; but “ to 
perish by the vile scum of Rome”—she cannot endure the thought; 
and requests her attendants to throw her into the flames, that she 
may “ with the wreck of empire mix her ashes.” However, as 
this favour was refused her, she resolves to starve herself to death 
in the prison allotted to her; in order, as she philosophically ex- 
presses it, that “ hungry madness, with blank oblivion entering, 
may confound and cancel all perception.” Then comes a scene 
between Brutus, Titus, and Tarquinia, in which Brutus disclaims 
his son, if he does not renounce Tarquinia, and Tarquinia ex- 
presses her scorn for Titus if he does: so he resolves not. A scene 
intervenes, in which the partizans of each party successively de- 
liver their sentiments, when we are ushered into the temple of 
Rhea, in order to see Tullia suddenly expire at the sight of a 
“ monumental figure” of her father, after which the fourth act ends. 

During all this act, the reader is suffered to remain at Rome. 
Tarquinia and Titus are intercepted in their flight; and the busi- 
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ness now to be performed is the trial, judgment, and execution 
of Titus. Every reader knows the story: we shall give the last 
scene, as a favourable specimen of our author's knowiedge of 
stage effect. 


SOENE THE LAST. 


Exterior of f By Mars. Senators, Citizens, Collatinus, Lucretius, 
discovered. At the left of the stage a tribunal, with a consular chair upon 
PA Brutus enters, followed by Valerius—he bows as he passes, and ascends 

e tribunal. 


Br. Romans, the blood which hath been shed this day 
Hath been shed wisely. Traitors who conspire 
Against mature societies, may urge 
Their acts as bold and daring; and though villains, 
Yet they are manly villains—But to stab . 
The cradled innoceht, as these have done, 
To strike their country in the mother-pangs 
Of struggling child-birth, and direct the dagger 
To freedom’s infant throat,—is a deed so black, 
That my foil’d tongue refuses it a name. [A hause. 
There is one criminal still left for judgment. 
Let him approach. 


Titus is brought in by the Lictors, with their 
axes turned edgeways towards him. 
Pris—on—er— 
The voice of Brutus faltere and te choaked, 

and he exclaims with violent emotion, 
Romans! forgive this agony of grief— : 
My heart is bursting—Nature must have way— 
I will perform all that a Roman should 
I cannot feel less than a father ought! 


He becomes more calm. Gives a signal to the 
Lictors to fall back, and advances from the 
judgment-seat to the front of the stage, on a 
line with his son. 


Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now? 
Tell me, my son, art thou prepar’d to die? 

Ti. Father, I call the powers of heaven to witness 
Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 
The gods will have it so. 

Br. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav’n, nor earth, can have it otherwise. 
The violated genius of thy country 
Rears its sad head and passes sentence on thee! 
It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordain’d 
To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 
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And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 

°Tis fix’d;—oh, therefore, [et not fancy cheat thee: 
So fix’d thy death, that ’tis not in the power 

Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

Ti. The axe!—O heaven!—Then must I fall so basely? 
What, shall I perish like a common felon? 

Br. How else do traitors suffer? Nay, Titus, more 
I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal, 

And there behold thee meet this shame of death, 
With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee, 
See thy head taken by the common axe, 
All,—if the gods can hold me to my purpose 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear. 

Ti. Die like a felon?——Ha! a common felon!— 

But I deserve it all:—Yet here I fail. 

This ignominy quite unmans me! 

Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 
Yet have no token of your tenderness, 

No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall 

As noble Romans fall, by my own sword? 
Father, why should you make my heart suspect 
That all your late compassion was dissembled? 
How can I think that you did ever love me? 

Br. Think that I love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life, 
Let these convince you that no other cause 
Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 

7i. Ob, hold, thou violated majesty! 

I now submit with calmness to my fate. 
Come forth, ye executioners of justice— 
Come, take my life-—and give it to my country! 

Br. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. 

The sov’reign magistrate of injur’d Rome 
Bound by his high authority, condemns 

A crime, thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. 
Go—meet thy death with a more manly courage 
Than grief now suffers me to show in parting, 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee! 
No more. Farewell! Eternally farewell! 

TI. Oh, Brutus! Oh, my father! 

Br. What would’st thou say, my son? | 

Ti. Wilt thou forgive me?—Don’t forget Tarquinia 
When I shall be no more. 

Br, Leave her to my care. 

Ti. Farewell for ever! 
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Br. For ever. [Brutus reascende the tribunal... 
Lictors, attend conduct your prisoner forth! 
Val. (rapidly and anxiously) Whither! 
All the characters bend forward in great anxiely. 
Br. To death; (All start.) When you do reach the spot 
My hand shall wave, your signal for the act, 
Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done! 

Titus is conducted out by the Lictors. A dead 
march ——which gradually dies away as it be- 
comes more distant. Brutus remains seated 
in a melancholy posture on the tribunal. 

Poor youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end! 
A few sad steps have brought thee to the brink 
Of that tremendous precipice, whose depth 
No thought of man can fathom. Justice, now 
Demands her victim! A little moment 
And I am childless.—One effort and tis past! 
He rises and waves his hand, convuleed with agi- 
tation, then drofis on hie seat and shrouds hie 

Jace with his toga. Three sounds of the trum- 

Aet are heard instantly. All the characters as- 

sure attitudes of deeh misery. Brutus starta 

uf wildly, descenda to the front in extreme agi- 
tation, looks out on the side by which Titus de- 
farted, for an instant, then, with an hysterical 
burst, exclaims, 
Justice is satisfy’d and Rome is free! 
[Brutus falls. T'he characters group around him. P. 50. 


This is tragical indeed! “ all the characters in attitudes of dee}: 
misery!!!” After all, there is nothing like pantomime! 


SCEPTICISM. 


THERE are some men of narrow views and grovelling concep- 
tions, who without the instigation of personal malice, treat every 
new attempt as wild and chimerical, and look upon every endeav- 
our to depart from the beaten track, as the rash effort of a warm 
imagination, or the glittering speculation of an exalted mind, that 
may please and dazzle for a time, but can produce no real or last- 
ing advantage. 


** 


The Autumnal Excursion, and other Poems. By Thomas Pringte. 
Edinburgh. 1819. l 


Tax greater, though by no means the most begqutiful part, of 
the largest poem in this little volume, has already been published 
in a work edited by Mr. James Hogg, entitled, “ The Peetic 
Mirror. l 

It appeared there as an imitation of the style of Mr. Scott. But 
the author, in his preface to the present volume, informs us, that 
the resemblance was altogether accidental; and, for our own parts, 
we do not think it by any means striking. | 

Though the Excursion has certainly more affinity to certain 
parts of Mr. Scott's works (such for example, as the introduc- 
tions to the different cantos of Marmion), than to those of any 
liring poet we are acquainted with; yet the truth is, that the re- 
semblance arises chiefly, if not altogether, from the associations 
and emotions of a peculiar and local character, which the subjects 
of these authors, in those parts where the resemblance is strong- 
est, are irresistibly calculated to excite;—Mr. Pringle, as well as 
Mr. Scott, having chosen for his theme, those regions of chival 
and song, which have been rendered so familiar to all readers, by 
the publication ofthe Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. And this 
resemblance has, we think, been increased by both authors having 
very successfully overcome what lord Byron calls & the fatal 
facility of the octosyllabic verse.” 

It would be dangerous to compare any author we know with 
Mr. Scott, especially upon the ground which he has chosen for 
himself. But we do not hesitate to say, that there are passages in 
the poem before us of which that master of the lyre would have 
no cause to be ashamed. It is true, we do not find in it the force 
and the fire, and the fine glow of chivalrous and romantic feeling, 
which kindles up in our basams all the enthusiasm of youth, and 
which sparkles through every page of the Northern Ariosto; but 
there is a delicacy of feeling, an elegance of thought, and a feli- 
city of ex presa in short, a purity of taste, of which any author 
might be proud. 

It is not very easy to give our readers an accurate atcount of 
this little poem, as it has no pretension to any sort of story. In its 
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plan (if it can be said to have one), it bears a closer resemblance 
to Leyden’s “ Scenes of Infancy,” than to any poem that we at 
present recollect. It consists of a series of glowing pictures of 
the author’s early enjoyments, and the bright anticipations of an 
ardent and youthful mind, blended with some of the finest and 
most tender recollections of a feeling heart. There are also seve- 
ral beautiful descriptions of the pastoral and poetic regions, to 
which the author owes his birth. These descriptions are given by 
the pencil of a genuine worshipper of nature. It is quite apparent 
that the author has imbibed this love of nature through no second 
hand channel-—he has knelt at her mountain altars, and worship- 
ped her with all the fervour of a mild enthusiast, and with a heart 
keenly alive to her very finest impressions. Accordingly, what- 
ever is descriptive in the volume is a fresh and vivid picture of 
nature in one of her sweetest and mildest aspects. There is nothing 
exaggerated, nothing vulgar and nothing tame; all is smooth and 
harmonious, and calculated in an eminent degree to excite (which 
by the way is one of the excellencies of poetry) emotions similar 
to those which the author has experienced in contemplating the 
objects which he describes. | 
It is but fair, however, that we should allow our readers to 
judge for themselves. The poem, as we have already said, has no 
pretensions to any sort of story, and it is therefore immaterial in 
what order we select the passages which we mean to quote. 
The mention of the mountain-stream whose banks had been 
the scene of many a youthful enterprize, recals to the author’s 
mind a delightful picture of the past,—which is given in the most 
beautiful colouring. We quote the whole of the passage. 


“ Cayla! like voice of years gone by, 

I hear thy mountain melody 

It comes with long-forgotten dreams, 
Once cherish’d by thy wizard streams; 
And sings of school-boy rambles free, 
And heart-felt young hilarity! 

I see the mouldering turrets hoar, 
Dim gleaming on thy woodland shore, 
Where oft, afar from vulgar eye, 2 
I lov’d at summer tide to lie, 
Abandon’d to the witching sway 

Of some old bard’s heroic lay, 
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Or poring o er the immortal story, 

Of Roman and of Grecian glory. 

But aye one minstrel charmed me more, 
Than all I learned of classic lore, 

Or war and beauty gayly blent, 

In.pomp of knightly tournament; 

Even he in rustic verse who told, 

Of Scotland’s champion— Wallace bold 
Of Scotland’s ancient “ luve and lee, 

And Southron’s coward treachery. 

And oft I conn’d that harper’s page, 
With old hereditary rage, 

Till I have wept in bitter mood, 

That now no more, in English blood, 

My country’s falchion might atone 

The warrior’s fall and widow’s moan.” — p. 15. 


The author’s feelings seem all finely tuned to domestic enjoy- 
ment, and we have accordingly many beautiful descriptions of 
that pastoral simplicity, yet elegant enjoyment, which character- 
ised the inmates of the mansions of the “ olden time. They re- 
mind us of better days, of breasts more gentle, and manners more 
simple and natural, than we fear are now to be met with. 

The following is a picture of a winter evening in an upland 
farmer's house. 


& But when Day’s hasty steps retire, 

Still sweeter by the blazing fire, 

In that low parlour’s narrow bound, 

To draw the social circle round; 

Where no unwelcome step intrudes, 
Tocheck gay humour’s cheerful moods; 
Round flows the merry jest—the tale 

Of maiden cloister in the dale; 

Of weeping Spirit of the Glen, 

Or monster snake of Wormeden; 

Of ladies doom’d by Rome’s command, 
To sift the church-yard mound of sand; 
By penance drear to wash away 

Foul murder’s dire anathema. 

Or graver history’s glowing page, 

Or travellers’ venturous toils engage, 

Or poet’s lay the bosom warms 

With virtue’s praise and nature’s charms, 
And faithful loves and feats of arms.“ —p. 27. 
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This description recats the memory of sn early friend, on whom 
it would appear death had untimely set his seal, and who is thus 
beautifully commemorated: 


« And midst that friendly circle now, 

I mark a youth with open brow, 

And thoughtful blue eyes beaming mild, 
And temples wreath’d with clusters wild 
Of light brown hair. The pensive grace 
Upon his features, seems the trace 

Of thought more tender and refin’d 
Than dawns upon the vulgar mind. 

But oft across his blooming cheek 
Flushes a quick and hectic streak, 

Like that which in an Indian sky, 
Though cloudless, tells of danger nigh! 
Ah me! it comes with quivering start, 
Like the dim shadow of the dart, 
Foredoom’d to strike from life and fame 
The latest of a gentle name.”—p. 28. 


The following passage would satisfy our scruples, had we any 
doubt of the author’s poetical talents. 


„% Remember’st thou, my friend, the hour, 
When chance—perhaps a holier power 
Once led from far our wandering feet, 
At L——n’s honour’d mound to meet? 
Where slopes the green sward to the west, 
We sat upon the tomb where rest 
My kindred’s bones—conversing late 
Of man’s ‘mysterious mortal state. 
Tas summer eve, serene and still, 
The broad moon rose behind the: hill, 
Blending ber soft and soothing ray 
With the last gleam of closing day. 
Silence, Who hates the sound of mürth, 
With fleecy footstep paced the earth; 
Amid the circling woods alone, 
Was heard the cushat’s plaintive moan; 
And streamlet’s murmur gliding by, 
All else was calm in earth and sky. 
The scene was such as fancy paints, 

For visit of departed saint 
And sure if that unknown. control, 
Which soothes and elevates the soul— 
That still small voice, whose accents melt 
In seraph strains, not heard but felt. : 
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It tears af joy fer prief,—-may prove 

The ministry of sainted loye— | 

Our hearts in that blest hour might dare 

To own some heavenly presence there!” p. 29-31. 


We do not know any thing more beautiful or more tender than 
the following lines:— i 


“ Ah, while amid the world’s wild strife, 
We yet may trace that sweeter life, 

Now fading like a lovely dream, 

Why cannot Fancy’s power redeem 

The glowing hopes, the thought sublime, 
The feelings of our early prime! 

Can haughty Science ever pour 

Such blissful visions from her bower, 

As when that mother’s warblings wild, 
Had soothed to rest her sickly child, 

And o'er my couch I dream'd there hung 
Ethereal forms with seraph tongue, 
Who told. of purer, happier spheres, 
Exempt from pain, unstain’d with tears! 
And when I woke at midnight deep, 

And thought hew heaven its watch doth keep, 
The meonbeam through the lattice shed, 
Fell on my soul with holy dread; 

It seem’d as God's eternal Ere 

Look’d down to bless us from on high! 
And when that gentlest haman friend, 

No more her anxious eye could bend, 

On one dy young affliction prest 

More close to her maternal breast, 

I deem’d she still beheld afar, 

My sorrows from some peaceful star 
In slumber heard her faintly speak, 

And felt ner kiss upon my cheek. 

And oft, when through the solemn wood 
My steps the schoolboy’s path pursued, 

I paused beneath its quiet shade, 

To view the spot where she was laid; 
‘And pray like hers my life might be, 
From all ungentle passions free; 

Like hers, in pain or sorrow’s hour, 

My hope and stay that Holy Power, 

Te whom, even mid delirium wild, 

Her pray'r consign’d her weeping child.“ p. 32-34. 


‘Besides the poem, which we have been tempted to quote so 
liberally to our readers, there are a number of smaller poems in 
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the volume. Of these, some are indeed very beautiful; but there 
are others, which we could have wished the author had not 
laid befpre the public: such, for example, as the “ Verses to 
a Lady, inclosing some MS. Poems.”— But in all that this author 
writes, there seems to be so much earnestness and so little of 
fiction, every thing being apparently connected with some par- 
ticular feeling or event, that we can well believe they have a 
value to him which the public cannot appreciate, and for which 
indeed they are not disposed to make much allowance. 

The following verses, however, which we take from one of the 
smaller poems, entitled “ Elegiac Stanzas, would redeem fifty 
such failures as we have alluded to. 


“ Silent and sad, I go to meet 

What life may bring of wo or bliss; 
No other joy can be so sweet, 

No sorrow e’er so sad as this. 


The world's vain strife without an aim, 
To me seems dull and joyless now; 

{ only sought the wreaths of fame, 
To bind them round my gentle brow. 


I wake—as ’midst wild Ocean’s roar, 
When round some bark the breakers rave; 
And now no beacon marks the shore, 
No guiding star illumes the wave.”—p. 73. 
We must now take leave of Mr. Pringle, and we do so with 
much respect for his poetical talents. 


SORROW. 


Tue sharpest and most melting sorrow is that which arises 
from the loss of those whom we have loved with tenderness 
But friendship between mortals can be contracted on no other 
terms, than that one must sometimes mourn for the other’s 
death; and this grief will always yield to the survivor, one con- 
solation proportionate to his affliction; for the pain, whatever it 
be, that he himself feels, his friend has escaped. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Paxton’s Annual Philadelphia Directory and Register, for the year 
1818. 12mo. 150 cts. 


Tuar those who labour for the public good, deserve to be pub- 
licly rewarded, is a truth which will scarcely be denied, even in 
these disputatious times. Hence it is, that we esteem it our duty 
to call the attention ofour fellow-citizens to the very useful volume 
on.the table before us, which the indefatigable author has compiled 
with a degree of minuteness not surpassed by the best chroniclers 
of English story. If the wandering Greek deserved to be sung 
as the man who had different climes and various men surveyed, 
our author, though confined to a smaller sphere, has had not less 
ample field for speculation. Whether he groped his way through 
Blackberry alley or lounged in Chestnut street, he found abun- 
dant causes for reflection on that most painful, yet most agreeable 
of all human studies, the science of man. In one section of our 
metropolis he might have seen, in full operation, the selfish max- 
ims of Epicurus, of Hume, and Helvetius; while in another, the 
patriarch of the Pennsylvania hospital could have exemplified 
the more benevolent principles of the followers of Zeno and his 
amiable disciples. He might, in short, have beheld every caprice 
ef the imagination and every affection of the heart. If it be to the 
poet a delightful task to catch the living manners as they rise, 
how much more useful is it to watch unsteady man in his annual 
movings from street to street. For man must be found in order 
to be observed. Before we can decide on the diversity of human 
character, the springs of our actions must be ascertained, and all 
those modifications to which men are liable, must be developed. 
Why more broils and more filth may be found in Southwark thanin 
the Northern Liberties; and why more negroes reside at the lower 
chan at the upper end of Fifth street, are questions which are not 
etirred.in. this volume, because the author. did not undertake to 
investigate the faculties of man. His name and occupation” are 
the main points with Mr. Paxton. And what would we not give 
for am accurate Directory of. Rome at, any period during the reign | 
of Augustus? We should then be at no loss in foHowing the 
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steps of our favourite Horace, when he invites the noble Tlius 
Lama to eat pig with him, allures the wanton Lydé with a song, 
or beats at the fastened windows of the deserted Lydia, We might 
ascertain whether the weeping Asterié was a neighbour, and be- 
held the very domicil of the insinuating Enipeus. 

In this respect alone, if there were no other, we have a proof 
of the great advantages which the moderns possess over the an- 
cients. 

But it is time to pay more particular attention to the work bẹ- 
fore us. We are sorry to observe a few mistakes which are the 
more unpardonable because it was so easy to avoid such errors. 
Thus it is stated that Mr. Chief Justice Tilghman is the presi- 
dent, and Mr. Robert Patterson, vice president, of the American 
Philosophical Society;—a direct perversion of the intention of the 
members duly declared at the last election. So, too, without hav- 
ing the privilege of a single vote, as far as we know, the author 
undertakes to dub a certain very worthy gentleman, vice presi- 
dent of the Athenzum. It is mortifying to our pride to behold so 
much ignorance concerning these celebrated literary institutions. 
If they do not blazon themselves in every newspaper and in 
printed circulars, fike some other societies, it is no reason why 
they should be neglected or misrepresented. 

But we dislike the odious office of seeking for blemishes when 
beauties are scattered before us. The author of a Directory, like 
a historian, has a task far more difficult than that of the orator or 
the poet. He cannot draw upon fancy to supply the deficiencies 
of genius, but must make the most of a train of facts well estab- 
lished. On the other hand he participates in one of the honours- 
of the historian, whose pages have always been acknowledged to 
be the most instructive, because they are stamped with the seal 
of truth. A fiction may please for the moment, but the impression 

is soon effaced; whereas the guest who has been guided to the 
mansion where a plentiful dinner awaits him, by & the careful 
study” of Mr. Paxton, deduces a moral, the effects of which may 
appear in the subscription to his next year’s directory. Some de- 
tails often become prolix from the dulness of the writer, as we 
find in the “ History of the United States“ befcre the Revolution, 
by Ezekiel Sanford; but there is a concise energy about Paxton 
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-which arrests the eye and satisfies the understanding, by a single 
dash of the pen. 

A parallel between these two writers, who have occupied 30 
much of the public attention, may not be without some use. Lu- 
cian requires of the historian “ to be of no state and to speak the 
truth,” &c. by which he means, that things should be seen in their 
true light, in his pages. The important should not be lessened, 
nor should the insignificant be exalted. It must be admitted that 
Paxton is as perfectly disinterested throughout his work, as the 
Boston journalist, to whom we were indebted, some years ago, 
for * an impartial account of the late hail-storm;” but a compari- 
son between the articles Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Boston 
with those relating to Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, (see index 
to Sanford) will not exhibit our historian’s mind like a faithful 
mirror reffecting what actually exists in due proportions. As 
one of the principal actors in the Revolution, the name of Patrick 
Henry, for instance, scarcely occurs in Sanford’s History, and no 
one would suppose, from a perusal of the same work that Wil- 
fiam Penn was a law-giver who deserves to be ranked among the 
most illustrious benefactors of mankind. This shows that Mr. S. 
has not attained that fairness of decision which acts independently 
of personal connexion and local attachment. He could not view 
with equal indifference the onion-bed of New England, and the 
mint-patch of Virginia. The mere scent of the former would ex- 
cite in his mind those emotions which are so feelingly described 
by Catullus on seeing his native shores. 

In the many thousand names which are enumerated by Mr. 
Paxton, we do not find any thing to warrant a suspicion that per- 
sonal prejudices exercised any influence over his mind. If he 
does trespass beyond the immediate purpose of his book, it is to 
impart some useful intelligence. Thus, after the name of Har- 
Aso Hatt, he adds “ bookseller and frublisher of the Port 
Folio.” Now ifhe had been one of those unfortanate persons who 
gratify resentment at the expense of judgment, who love revenge 
better than truth, or who would rather cast a barb than infuse a 
balm, he might have concluded, in the se dixit of impertinent 
criticism, “ a stupid journal.” If he had expressed such an opinion 
we should now have a problem to resolve for the amusement of 
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our readers, whether the judgment in question proceeded fre 
that weakness which solicits pity, or that insolence which is to be 
treated with disdain 

On the philosophy of evidence, although mych has been writ- 
ten, the subject is still involved in doubt. Ip former times it was 
required that the person accused should touch hot iron or eat 
accursed bread. Under the. enlightened jurisprudence of Great 
Britain a man who is vehemently suspected of the most atrocious 
crimes, may escape punishment by fighting his accuser from sug- 
rise to sunset, but if he should perish in the encounter, or be ug- 
able to sustain it, throughout the prescribed period, he is to be 
considered as guilty and punished accordingly. - This sagacious 
mode of trial is somewhat akin to the ancient manner of trying 
witches in New England, and therefore Mr. Sanford recommends 
its adoption in cases of historical doubts; so we infer at least from 
the following instance. Our readers have not forgotten tha com- 
munication from general Dearborn (published last year in the Part 
Foljo) in which severe animadversions were made upon the char 
racter of general Putnam. These strictures were answered in, g 
following Number, and the question was at rest, we believe, long 
before Mr. Sanford dreamt of compiling this ppok. He thought 
proper, however, to revive the subject, in the following very egr 
traordinary manner: “ It has recently been discovered, that ‘old 
Put? wag a coward, So stupid a calumny could only have found 
Hlace in the fages of a stupid journal,” &. and the courteous 
historian concludes what he calls “ a short review of that soldier’s 
life,” with a curious test, which he requires from any man who 
would venture to support such a charge as that which general 
_ Dearborn has preferred: “ until a man has voluntarily descend- 
ed to fight a wolf in her own den, let him never think himself 
entitled to call the hero of Pomfret a coward.” Mr. Paxton 
makes no very rash assertions, and therefore he need nat undergo 
any severe purgation. He satisfies himself with a simple reference, 
and leaves it to the reader to make all needful inquiries. Thus he 
tells us that Ezekiel Sanford is“ a gentleman;“ but as if distrust- 
ful of his own judgment, ortrembling at the idea of the wolf’sden, 
he adds, “ see Sandiford.” This latter person, we find, isa “ coagh- 
maker, 13th above Race street,” at the end of whose name we are 
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referred back to the ame “ Ezekiel Sanford, gentleman.” Each 
therefore, we presume, is to vouch for the character and qualifica- 
tions of the other. To conclude our parallel between these per- 
formanses, we must say that-though the historian possesses more 
fire he has also more pa What the Directory wants in fancy is 
compensated by fact. It shines in no borrowed lustre, and by con- 
Ruing it to Philadelphia in the present year, the absurdity of de- 
scribing the United States before the Revolution is avoided. While 
the author of the Directory is quietly demanding, at the front 
door, u your name and occupation,” the historian pops his head 
ut of the chimney to “ glance at the summits of affairs. The 
Directory never condescends to use nicknames, whereas the his- 
torian indulges in the same vulgar familiarity which might be 
expected from the sooty tribe when they also have reached those 
giddy “ summits” to which they are obliged to ascend. 
| a 


GOOD HUMOUR. 


Sunkler nothing can be more unreasonable than to lose the 
will to please, when we are conscious of the power, or show 
more cruelty than to choose any kind of influence before that of 
kindness and good humour. He that regards the welfare of 
others, should make his virtue approachable, that it may be loved 
and copied; and he that considers the wants which every man 
feëis, or will feel, of external assistance, must rather wish to be 
furrounded by those that love him, than by those that adinire his 
excellencies, or solicit his favours; for admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires. A man whose 
gteat qualities want the ornament of superficial attractions, is like 

& paked mountain with mines of gold, which will be frequented 
oly till the treasure is exhausted. 


eis object bas not been to give the details, but to glance at the sum- 
mits of affades; sequari fastigia rerum. Adv. to Sanford’s Hist. p. iv. 
3 r . f 
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NEW METHOD FOR PRESERVING FRUITS WITHOUT SUGAR.—FAOM 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, &c. 


Tne bottles I chiefly use for small fruit, such as gooseberries, 
currants, cherries, and raspberries, are selected from the widest 
necked of those used for wine, or porter, as they are procared at 
a much cheaper rate than what are generally called gooseberry 
bottles. Having got them properly cleaned, and the fruit ready 
picked, (which should not be too ripe, ) fill such of them as you 
intend doing at one time, as full as they will hold, so as to admit 
the cork going in, frequently shaking the fruit down whilst filling. 
When done, fit the corks to each bottle, and stick them lightly in, 
so as to be easily taken out when the fruit is sufficiently scalded, 
which may be done either in a copper, or large kettle, or saucepan 
over the fire, first putting a coarse cloth of any sort at the bottom, 
to prevent the heat of the fire from cracking the bottles: then 
fill the copper, or kettle, with cold water sufficiently high for the 
bottles to be nearly up to the top in it: put them in sidewavs to 
expel the air contained in the cavity under the bottom of the bottle; 
then light the fire if the copper is used, taking care that the bottles 
do not touch the bottom. or sides, which will endanger their burst- 
ing; and increase the heat gradually until it comes to about one 
hundred and sixty, or one hundred and seventy degrees, by a 
brewing thermometer, which generally requires about three quar- 
ters of an hour. For want of such an instrument it may be very 
well managed by judging of the degree of heat by the finger, 
which may be known by the water feeling very hot, but not so as 
to scald it. If the water should be too hot, a little cold may be 
added to keep it of a proper temperature, or the fire may be slack- 
ened. When it arrives at a sufficient degree of heat, it must be 
kept at the same for about half an hour longer, which will at all 
times be quite enough, as a longer time, or greater heat, will crack 
the fruit. i 

During the time the bottles are increasing in heat, a tea kettie 
full of water must be got ready to boil as soon as the fruit is suffi- 
ciently done. If one fire only is used, the kettle containing the 
bottics must be removed half off the fire, when it is at the full 
heat required, to make room for boiling the water in the tea kettle. 
As soon as the fruit is properly scalded, and the water boiling, 
take the bottles out of the water one at a time, and fill them with- 
in an inch of the cork with the boiling water out of the tea kettle. 
Cork them down immediately, doing it gently, but very tight, by 
squeezing the cork in, but you must not shake them by driving 
the cork, as that will endanger the bursting of the bottles with the 
bot water; when they are corked, lay them down on their side, 
as by this means the cork keeps swelled, and prevents the air 
escaping out: let them lie until cold, when they may be removed 
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to any convenient place of keeping, always observing to let them 
he on their side until wanted for use. During the first month or 
two after they are bottled, it will be necessary to turn the bottles 
a little round, once or twice a week, to prevent the fermentation 
that will arise on some fruits from forming into a crust, py which 
proper attention, the fruit will be kept moist with the water, and 
no mould will ever take place. It will also be proper to turn the 
bottles a little round once or twice in a month afterwards. 

Having laid down the method ot preserving fruit without sugar, 
in as clear and concise a manner as possible, | will recapitulate the 
wholein a few words, which may be easily remembered by any 
person. Fill the bottles quité full with fruit. Putthe corks in 
loosely. Set them in a copper, or kettle of water. Increase the 
heat to scalding for about three quarters of an hour; when of a 
proper degree, keep at the same half an hour longer. Fill up with 
boiling water. Cork down tight. Lay them on their side until 
wanted for use. 

it may be said as an additional reason, as well as cheapness, for 
using wine, or porter bottles, instead of gooseberry, that there is 
a difficulty of obtaining them, even at any price, in some parts of 
the country; and indeed they are equally useful for small fruit, and 
answer the purpose quite as well, excepting the little inconvenience 
of getting the fruit out when wanted for use, which may be easily 
done by first pouring all the liquor out into a bason, or any other 
vessel, and then with a bit of bent wire, or small iron meat skewer, 
the fruit may be raked out. Some of the liquor first poured off 
serves to put into the pies, tarts, or puddings, instead of water, as 
it is strong y impregnated with the virtues of the fruit, and the 
remainder may be boiled up with a little sugar, which makes a 
very rich and agreeable syrup. 

In confirmation of the foregoing assertions, I now produce 
twenty-four bottles as samples, containing twelve different sorts of 
fruit, viz. apricots, rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
cherries, plumbs, Orlean plumbs, egg plumbs, damsons, Siberian 
crabs, and green gages—which have all been preserved in the man- 
ner above described. 

In order to diversify the degree of heat, and time of continuance 
over the fire, I have done some in one hundred and ninety degrees, 
and continued them in it for three quarters of an hour: from which 
experiments it is evident, that the heat is too powerful, and the 
time long, as the fruit by this degree and continuance is rendered 
nearly to a pulp. 

In the summer of 1807 I preserved ninety-five bottles of fruit, 
he expense of which, exclusive of bottles and corks, was Id. 98. 
5544 but haying, some fruit left, it will not be right to judge them 
at a higher rate than 1“. 9s; and allowing 5s. for the extra coals 
consumed in consequence of my not having a conveniency of doing 
more than seven or eight at a time, and this being done at fourteen 
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different, times, -it will ammount to iå 40. the average caat of 
which is neanly 4d. per bottle, exclusive of the trouble of at- 
tending them. But if we estimate their value in the winter sea- 
apa at is. the bottle, this being in general as low or lower than the 
market price, they will preduce &. 152.5 but losing one bottle by 
na accident, it reduces it to 41. 14s., leaving a nei profit of 3/. oa 

ninety-four bottles, being a clear gain of nearly two hundred per 
cent. 

Another great advantage resulting from this statement will ap- 
pear by making it an article of store fer shipping, or exportation; 
and I shall submit a few ideas tending to promote such a benefi- 
cial object, by doing it in large quantities; for which purpose suffi- 
ciently extensive premises must be fitted up, with a proper num- 
her of shelves, one above another, at a distance of about five 
inches, 

The vessel for scalding the fruit in should be a long wooden 
trough of six, eight, or ten feet in length, two or three in breadth, 
and one in depth, fitted with laths across to keep the bottles up- 
right, and from falling one against another; this trough of water to 
Reve the heat communicated to it by steam, through a pipe from 
a closed boiler at a little distance. The boiling water, wanted to 
fill the bottles with, may be conveyed through a pipe and cock 
over the trough, by which arrangement, many hundreds of bottles 
might be done in a short time. It may be prudent to observe, 
that this idea is only speculative, not having been actually prac- 
tised, but at the same time seems to carry with it a great pro- 
bability ef success, and worthy the experiment. 


REPORT MADE TO THE PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL GLASS OF 
INI FRBNCH INSTITUTE, ON A BURNING MIRROR, PRESENTED TO 
TER class BY M. Perard. Tranelated from the French. 


M. Perarp, who has just published an elegant translation of the 
Works of Archimedes, was naturally led to reflect on the means, 
which that great geometrician is said to have employed, to burn 
the fleet of Marcellus before Syracuse. Both the ancients and 
the authors of the middle age relate, that he used a burning mìr- 
ror; but none of them enter imo the particulars sufficiently, to 
give us an accurate idea of his process. Anthemius, who built the 
church of saint Sophia at Constantinople in the sixteenth century, 
and appears to have been a very intelligent architect, invented an 
. assemblage of plane mirrers, to produce the seme effect as that 
of Archimedes, Since that time Kircher, whe perhaps was unag- 
quainted with the works ef Archimedes, thought of something 
similar. Lastly, count de Buffon constructed a burning mirror, 
composed of a hundred and sixty-eight plane glasses: and the ex- 


periments, in which he employed it, are well known, These 
three processes, which come to the same thing, are attended with 
serious inconveniences. 

For a mirror to reflect to one andthe same point the rays of 
the sun, considered as parallel to each other, the reflecting sur- 
face must make part of that of a paraboloid of revolution, the axis 
of which is parallel to the rays of light, and its focus their point of 
union. If this mirror were composed of a number of plane mirrors 
of moderate size, the plane of each must be parallel to a tangent 
of the paraboloid at the point where it is cut by the corresponding 
radius vector. Nov in consequence of the motion of the sun, the 
position of the axis of the paraboloid changes with some rapi- 
dity. If the form of the mirror therefore be unchangeable, the 
whole must turn round the focus with the sun, which appears to 
be impracticable: and. if the parts that compose it be moveable, 
independent of each other, each of these parts must turn so as to 
be constantly perpendicular to the right line, that bisects the an- 
ele formed by the solar ray. and the corresponding radius vector. 

It appears difficult to give the component mirrors the move- 
ment in question by means of a machine, less perhaps because 
the change in the sun’s declination would render this machine: 
complex, than because the expansion of the metallic rods, used 
for imparting the motion, would change in a perceptible and un- 
foreseen manner the direction of the component mirrors; and be- 
cause the action of the machinery would impart to each mirror a 
vibratory motion, that would keep the image in perpetual agitation. 

There remains no other reasonable way, therefore, of compo- 
sing a burning mirror of several plane mirrors, but by entrusting 
each of the latter to an individual, charged with keeping it in the 
proper position for reflecting the image of the sun to a determinate 
point, varying the position agreeably to the motion of the sun. 
But M. Peyard justly observes, that this method is attended with 
an inconyenience which must prevent its success. It is easy in- 
deed for a single person, attentive and conveniently placed, to di- 
rect to a point the image of the sun reflected from a mirror of 
moderate size, and to keep it there, notwithstanding the motion 
ofthe luminary. The difficulty would not be very great for three 
or four persons to do this atthe same time. But if fifty, a hundred, 
or two hundred persons were employed to form a burning focus 
in this manner, as none of them could distinguish the image he 
sent from that sent by another, if one of the images alone should 
deviate from the focus, each of the co-operators would try whether 
it were his, and hence would arise an agitation and disorder, that 
would prevent the focus from being formed. This inconvenience 
M. Peyard purposes to remove in a very ingenious way, by fur- 
nishing each of his mirrors with an apparatus not very complex, 
which we shall proceed to describe. 

A small telescope supported on a stand, and furnished with 
two wires crossing each other in the focus of the glasses, may 
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“easily be directed to the point to which the image is to be cou- 

veyed. ‘In this direction it is fixed by two screws. This telescope, 
without changing its direction, is moveable on its axis between 
‘two collars, and can be kept in any position round this axis by 
another screw. On this telescope is fixed the mirror, which it 
carries with it when it turns round its axis, and which, independ- 
ent of this motion, is capable of turning round another axis, 
perpendicular to that of the telescope. The telescope is to be 
turned on its axis, till the axis of the mirror is perpendicular to 
the plane formed by the incident and reflected rays, and in this 
position it is to be fixed by a screw. Lastly, the mirror is to be 
turned on its axis, till the reflected rays are parallel to the axis of 
the telescope; and then the image of the sun must strike the ob- 
ject at which the telescope points. 

The two movements here mentioned are executec one after the 
other, and are capable of considerable precision. With respect to 
the first, when the axis of the mirror is perpendicular to the plane 
of the incident and reflected rays, the edge of the frame, which is 
perpendicular to the axis of the mirror, throws its shadow in a 
plane parallel to the incident and reflected rays, and consequently, 
parallel to the axis of the telescope. This shadow, therefore, or 
the boundary of the light reflected from the mirror, will cut an 
index projecting from the telescope in a right line at the same 
distance from the axis of the telescope, as the edge of the frame is. 

Accordingly, this right line being traced on the face of the in- 
dex, for executing the first motion, it is sufficient to turn the tele- 
‘scope on its axis, till the shadow of the frame coincides with the 
right line on the index, which may be done with considerable 
precision. 

For the second movement, it is clear, that, when the mirror is 
so placed as to have its reflected rays parallel to the axis of the 
telescope, if in the axis of the mirror, and close to the edges of 
the frame, a little line of the silvering be removed, the want of 
silvering will produce a shadow that will fall on the middle of the 
right line of the index. This middle point being previously mark- 
ed on the index, to execute the second movement it suffices to 
turn the mirror on its own axis, till the shadow of the unsilvered 
stroke falls on this point: which may be done with the same pre- 
cision as the former movement. 

Thus we see, that every person employed, however great the 
number, may direct the image he produces to the point assigned 
for the focus, without troubling himself about what is done by the 
others, and without being disturbed by their operations. It may 
be observed too, that the motion of the sun in its diurnal axis, is 
not so rapid, but that one person might attend to ten mirrors near 
each other, and keep them in the right position, which would 
greatly diminish the trouble and expense of the process. 
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We ave of opinion, therefore, tbat M. Peyard has carried the 
construction of burning mirrors, composed of several plane mir- 
rors, to a degree of perfection that it had not before acquired, 
and appears to us to merit the approbation of the class. . 

Done at the Palace of the Arts, 3d of August, 1807. 

CHARLES, 
RocHon, 
: Monee, Reporters. 

Tho class approves this report, and adopts its conclusions. 

DELAMBRE, Perpetual Sec. 
Paris, 4th August, 1807. | 


A Tour through some parts of France, Switzerland, Savoy, Germany. and 
Belgium, during the Summer and Autumn of 1814. By the Honourable 
Richard Boyle Bernard, M. P. 8vo .pp. 356. 1815. [From the Monthly 
Review. ] 


This tour was commenced in July 1814. The author pro- 
ceeded straight by Calais to Paris; from Paris he travelled across 
the Jura mountains to Geneva, made a tour along the course of 
the Aar, and returned northwards by Berne, Schaffhausen, Man- 
heim, Cologne, and the Netherlands. 

Passing over the observations on the well-known route from 
Calais to Paris, and on the various attractions of the French me- 
tropolis, we shall make our first extracts from a chapter descrip- 
tive of Mr. Bernard’s Alpine peregrinations. Having set out from 
Geneva in a carriage somewhat like an English sociable, and tra- 
velled above twenty miles into the territory of Savoy, he arrived 
atan hotel, or inn, beautifully situated about a quarter of a league 
from the little town of Salenche. 

‘ The windows of our hotel commanded a most astonishing ex- 
tent of mountain-scenery diversified by the windings of the Arve 
through a well cultivated valley. The hotel was sufficiently com- 
fortable, but the bill was extravagant beyond any precedent in the 
annals of extortion. We had occasion to remonstrate with our 
host on the subject, and our French companion exerted himself 
so much on the occasion, that at last we succeeded in persuading. 
the landlord to make a considerable reduction in his charges, 
which were out of all reason, making every allowance thet his 
house was so situated, as not to be accessible during the whole 
year. We were afterwards told that he would have considered 
himself amply paid by receiving the half of his first demand, and 
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I found it is often the practice to ask of the English at least dou- 
ble of what is charged to travellers of any other nation. Appear- 
ances were so much against. our landlord, that one might say ta 
him in the words of the epigram, “ Jf thou art honest, thou'rt a 
wondrous cheat.” 

‘ Tho carriage-road ends at Salenche; and we, therefore, made 
the necessary arrangements to proceed on mules, and sent back 
our carriage to Geneva. It was the first time I had travelled ina 
country only accessible on foot or by mules, and I cannot but add 
my testimony to that of all those who have ever made excursions 
into these mountains, respecting the very extraordinary and al- 
most incredible safety with which the mule conveys his ridcr over 
tracks, which were any one to see suddenly, coming out of a 
civilized country, he would think it the height of folly to attempt 
to pass even on foot. There are however places where it is ex- 
pedient to climb for one’s self, but as long as one remains on the 
back of the mule, it is advisable not to attempt to direct his course, 
but to submit one’s reason for the time to the instinct of the ani- 
mal. Our guides assured me that they had never known a single 
instance of any one’s having had reason to regret having placed 
this confidence in them; and, indeed, it is by having the command 
of his head that the mule is enabled to carry his rider in safety 
over passes, which one is often afraid to recall to one’s memo- 


Mr. B. then describes the vale of Chamouni, and the beautiful 
prospect from the summit of Mont Anvert, with its mèr de glace 
extending before the traveller, and presenting as solid a mass of 
ice in August as in December. Proceeding by the romantic 
villages of Valorsine and Trient, he reached the town of Mar- 
tigny, situated in a valley on the banks of the Rhéne. 


We were here amused with an account of two English gen- 
tlemen, who attempted to ascend Mont Blanc, notwithstanding 
the assurances they received of the impracticability of the attempt 
under present circumstances, as a chasm;had lately been made by 
the thaw on one side of the mountain; but they were not to be in- 
timidated either by the advice of the inhabitants, or by the ac- 
counts of the hardships suffered by M. de Saussure, and judging 
with Hannibal, | 


“ Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum, 
„ Think nothing gained while aught remains,” 


they set out on this difficult enterprise, attended by eighteen guides, 
but at length were obliged to desist, after running many hazards, 
and after having expended at least fifty pounds. If they failed in 
accomplishing their undertaking, they had at least the satisfaction 
of exciting much wonder amongst the surrounding peasants, at 
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the curiosity and rashness of the English. Our party were mote 
easily satisfied; and having seen as much as cuuld be accomplish- 
ed without very great difficulty, we were contented to judge of 
the rest from the ample descriptions that have been published re- 
specting them. 

‘I could have wished, however, that time and the consent of 
the majority of the party, would have permitted my ascending to 
the convent on the great St. Bernard; but being left in the mino- 
rity, I did not feel disposed to make the excursion by myself, 
and I therefore prepared to accompany my friends back to Ge- 
neva.’ — 


t The Rhone is here of astonishing rapidity, and its waters have 
quite a milky hue, from the vast quantities of melted snow with 
which they are supplied. On quitting the lake at Geneva, the 
river is of a transparent blue colour, which is attributed partly to 
its having deposited its sediment in the lake, and partly to the 
nature of the soil over which it there passes.“ 


Returning to the borders of the lake of Geneva, Mr. Bernard 
and his companions travelled along the whole of its northern 
shore; passing successively Vevay, Lausanne, Rolle, Noyon, 
the temporary abode of Joseph Bonaparte, and Copet, better 
known as the residence of M. Neckar. Having gratified the 
eagerness of his curiosity by a view of mountain-scenery, he now 
felt himself disposed to remain quietly for some weeks at Geneva: 


The higher circles are remarkable for that freedom, blended 
with politeness, which places society on its most natural basis, as 
I had frequent occasion to remark during my stay at Geneva.’ 

The college of Geneva and its library are generally pointed 
out to strangers as worthy of a visit; for the Genevese are no less 
celebrated for their proficiency in literature, than for their com- 
mercial industry. The college consists of nine classes, and owes 
its foundation to the celebrated Calvin, who was born at Noyon, 
where his father was a cooper. He first arrived at Geneva in 
1536, was exiled in 1538, and recalled finally in 1541; he became 
the legislator as well as the religious reformer of the state. His 
writings, in 44 volumes, containing 2023 sermons, and his portrait, 
are preserved in the college-library, which contains about 50,000 
volumes, besides 200 manuscripts, some of which are of great 
value. This library was originally founded by Bonnival, prior of 
St. Victor, and is open from one till three o’clock every Tuesday. 
Two secretaries are then engaged, under the inspection of the 
librarian, in taking lists of the books which are borrowed or re- 
turned.—The hydraulic machine on the Rhone, which supplics 
the city with water, although it is less complicated than that at 
Marli, is not less ingenious, and is certainly of greater utility. 
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The wheel is twenty-four feet in diameter, and raises about 300 
pints a minute at all seasons (being preserved from the effects of 
frost) to two reservoirs, one seventy, the other 126 feet above the 
level of the river. The first supplies the fountains and houses in 
the lower part of the town, and the second those in the more ele- 
vated situations. The water of the Rhone, although transparently 
clear, is hard and unpleasant to drink. 

In enumerating the public establishments of Geneva, I must 
not omit to mention the Society for the Advancement of the Arts, 
which was originally projected by M. Faizan, an eminent wateh- 
maker; its first meetings were held at M. de Saussure’s house. 
This society is now so considerable as to be under the direction of 
government, and its meetings are held in the town-hall, where 
subjects connected with agriculture and the useful arts are dis- 
cussed, and prizes distributed, as well to the school of drawing 
(which is on a most respectable footing) as to a who distinguish 
themselves, either by inventions of utility, or by noble or Aumane 
actions. 

‘The Perte du Rhone, or the spot where the Rhone suddenly 
sinks into the ground, forms one of the objects usually visited 
from Geneva, and I accepted a proposal to join a party in making 
an excursion thither. 

‘We set out at an early hour, and arrived at Vanchy about 
noon, from whence we proceeded on foot to the spot where the 
vast waters of the Rhone, in approaching a ridge of rocks, with 
`- inconceivable rapidity, sink into the earth. The cavern is covered 
with foam, from the agitation of so great a body of water being 
forced into so small an aperture; and the sight is at once magni- 
ficent and solemn. The emersion of the Rhone is not far distant 
from the place of its ingulfation, but presents a very different 
spectacle, as the river ascends so gradually as to be completely 
smooth, which is attributed to the depth of the caverns from 
which it issues. It seems probable that these caverns have some 
undiscovered outlet, as the Rhone, after its rise from them, is but 
inconsiderable, compared with what itis before its disappearance.’ 

‘ The elevation of Geneva (187 toises above the Mediterranean) 
together with the proximity of the Alps, and of the mountains of 
Jura, cause winters to be long, and often severe. The summers 
are often extremely hot, but the air is refreshed by the gales from 
the mountains, which sometimes occasion very sudden changes in 
the atmosphere.’ 

Often, during the summer-months, the lake is ruffled by the 
Bise, or regular northeast wind; but the east and west winds oc- 
casion the most destructive tempests. The climate of Switzer- 
land is in general much colder than in the countries by which itis 
surrounded. Its numerous lakes, mostly very elevated, add great- 
ly to the freshness of the air. and the frequent rains from the Alps 
bring with them the temperature of those mountains. But although 
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the climate is so variable, being often changed in a few hours, from 
the great heat which the reflection of the sun occasions in the val- 
leys, to the cold rains which proceed from the surrounding moun- 
tains, yet these sudden transitions do not appear to have an ill ef- 
fect on the health of the inhabitants. On the contrary, the celebra- 
ted physician Harrer attributes the salubrity of the air of Swit- 
zerland to the currents from the Alps, which preserve it contin- 
ually pure, and prevent its stagnation in the valleys. 

‘ The great occupation of the inhabitants of Geneva consists in 
the manufacture of watches, clocks, &c.; and having a desire to see 
some specimens of their workmanship, I accompanied a friend, 
who had purchased a musical snuff-box, to the workshop of its 
fabricator, who, although he was of the first celebrity in Geneva, 
had no warehouse in a more accessible situation than his workshop 
on the fifth story. I afterwards found that most of the watchmakers 
had their workshops at the tops of the houses, which here, as in 
Edinburgh, are mostly occupied by several families, who have a 
common stair-case to their apartments. I was much pleased with 
the display of ingenuity in this warehouse, and found that many of 
the articles were intended to be sent to Paris, to Asia, &c. Gene- 
va itself could not, of course, supply purchasers for such a profu- 
sion of expensive mechanism. The taste of many of the articles is 
by no means such as would insure them a ready sale in London. 

There are at Geneva many pleasant circles or societies, who 
have a common apartment to meet in within the city, where the 
papers are taken in; and often a garden in the neighbourhood for 
their recreation. I was introduced to one of these circles, and went 
to their garden, which was large and well-shaded with walnut trees. 
I must not take my leave of Geneva without mentioning, that there 
are few places which afford more of the requisites to a pleasant 
residence. The walks and rides in its vicinity are very numerous, 
and abound with interesting prospects. The view of the city from 
the village af Coligny, on the Savoy side of the lake, is highly im- 
pressive. The junction of the rivers Arve and Rhone forms an- 
other very fine scene. The waters of the Rhone are at least three 
times greater than those of the Arve, and are of a transparent blue 
cology, whilst those of the Arve are of a milky hue, something like 
the appearance of the Rhone when it first enters the lake of Gene- 
va, % it leaves the tint it acquired from the mountain-snows 
and torrents. The Rhone seems for a considerable distance to re- 
tire from any amalgamation with the Arve, but at length assumes 
a less transparent aspect.’ 


From Geneva, Mr. Bernard went northwards in the direction of 
Yverdun; and in his way he beheld, at the village of Lassera, the 
remarkable sight of the separation of a rivulct into two branches, 
one of which flows northerly until it falls into the rivers leading te 
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the German ocean, while the other runs into the lake of Geneva, 
and eventually into the Mediterranean. Though highly gratified 
with Switzerland, Mr. Bernard remarks that both travelling and 
house-keeping are more expensive there than in France; it being 
necessary to import from the latter country an annual supply of 
provisions, on account of the poverty of the soil in some parts, and 
of the general culture of vines in others. His attention was much 
attracted by the town of Neufchatel, which with its adjacent terri- 
tory, exhibits a pleasing picture of industry and activity: 


‘The town of Neufchatel contains between 4 and 5000 in- 
habitants; it is partly built on a hill, where stand the church and 
castle, and partly on a plain near the lake, on the borders of which 
are handsome public walks, and farther improvements are carry- 
ing on. The elegant appearance of many of the private houses 
proves the wealth of their owners. 

‘ Neufchatel is without fortifications, but is in general well 
built; it is said to present a perspective, resembling, in miniature, 
the distant view of Naples. The lake is not deep, but seldom 
‘ freezes, although it is thirty-one toises more elevated than that of 
Geneva. 

‘ The principalities of Neufchatel and Vallingen are about 
twelve leagues long, by eight at the broadest part; the soil is far 
from fertile, but the industry of the inhabitants renders it asto- 
nishingly productive. Any person having a certificate of his gen- 
eral good conduct may settle here, and enjoy every essential 
privilege of the native subjects. This is perhaps the only country 
in Europe exempt from taxes; for the payment of a few sous an- 
nually from every householder cannot be considered as a tax. 
This circumstance lessens our astonishment at the commercial 
activity which prevails in this little state, the population of which 
exceeds 40,000. The villages of Chaux de Fond and Locle, with 
their districts, contain about 600 inhabitants, and furnish annually 
40,000 watches in gold and silver, besides clocks. There are also 
numerous engravers and enamellers. The country is celebrated 
for its wild beauty; and our excursion, which occupied a day, was 
pleasant. 

The state of Neufchatel is an independent sovereignty, allied 
with Switzerland; which alliance secures its independence, and 
every prince, on succeeding to the sovereignty, is obliged to ratify 
it. The actual government is a mixture of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy. The sovereignty, which is almost a name, is inalienable 
and indivisible, and cannot be sold or given to a younger branch 
of the reigning family, without the consent of the people,—it is 
hereditary, and a female is capable of inheriting it. The revenues 
of the sovereign arise from quit-rents, fines, tithes, and the exclu- 
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sjve right of trout-fishing in the autumn; he can, on no pretext 
whatever, exact any thing additional from the state, and the total 
of his revenue does not exceed 45,000 francs.—-The last time 
when the estates were called upon to decide between a number of 
claimants for the sovereignty, was in 1707, on the death of the 
duchess of Nemours without issue. Most of the claimants came 
in person to Neufchatel, or sent ambassadors to support their pre- 
tensions. Amongst them were the king of Prussia, margrave of 
Baden Dourlach, the prince of Nassau, the prince of Condé, the 
marquis d’Algers, the count of Montbeliard, &c. &c. In bestow- 
ing the sovereignty on the king of Prussia, care was taken that he 
should confirm all the doubtful privileges of the people; for it is 
a fundamental maxim of this little state, “that the sovereignty re- 
sides not in the person of the prince, but in the state.” 

t By the treaty of Tilsit, 1806, this state was severed from 
Prussia, and given by Bonaparte to marshal Berthier; but the re- 
cent events have restored it to the king of Prussia, and the inhabi- 
tants seem to bear the greatest attachment to his majesty. I saw, 
in two places, the triumphal arches under which he passed in his 
late visit to Neufchatel. It appears probable that this will be ac⸗ 
knowledged as a canton by the Swiss Diet, but that the nominal 
sovereignty of the king of Prussia will be preserved. The chief 
athvaitage his majesty derives from this country is the supply of a 
great number of recruits to his army. I saw a body of fourteen 
hundred soldiers, of excellent appearance, set out on their march 
for Prussia: r 

The Pont de Thiel divides the territories of Berne and Neuf- 
chatel, and it is also the limit of the French language, none of the 
peasants beyond the bridge being able to answer any questions but 
in German. However, at all the chief inns, in both Switzerland 
and Germany, some of the waiters speak French. It is difficult to 
suppose a more sudden change than presents itself to the travel- 
ler on his passing this bridge. The houses, dress, and appearance 
of the inhabitants all announce that he is arrived in a country dif- 
fering entirely from France, Savoy, and the Pays de Vaud. 

4 The enormous black crape head-dresses of the women have 
a most singular effect, as well as their long hair, which reaches 
half wa’ down their backs, plaited into several divisions. It is 
said, tat in some districts, the females after marriage roll it 
round their heads. The costume of the men much resembles 
xhat of our sailors. Cotton or woollen caps are more worn than 

as was s the custom in England until about the time of Henry 

ghth. 
ae sent our baggage by the coach to Berne, and walked 
three leagues to breakfast at Anet, in German Eis, a large village 
pleasantly situated. We observed that the direction posts had a 
translation into French of the German names, &c.; a precaution 
very useful on the frontiers of nations speaking two different 
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languages. We found our inn extremely neat, as indeed thé inns 
generally are throughout Switzerland; and that is one great ad- 
vantage to the traveller which it possesses over France, where it 
is seldom that good accommodations can be procured at a country 
inn.“ 

Occasionally, the author Wien pe re his pages with compara- 
tive calculations relative to the prominent objects that he encoun- 
tered in his tour, and similar monuments in other countries. When 
contemplating at Paris the dome of the Hotel des Invalides, he 
gives a short statement of the height of other structures, com pa- 
ted in French toises, each equal to nearly six feet five inches 
English measure: 


Tolees. 
‘The highest Pyramid - — 77 
Strasburg Cathedral to the top of the vane — 71 
St. Peter's at Rome, to the summit of the cross 68 
Church of the Invalids at Paris, tothe vane - 54 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the top of the cross 53” 
Again, when traversing the Alps, he makes a comparative 
estimate of the hcight of mountains. 


. . Bai fat 
t Chimboraco, the highest of the Cordilleras - 20,608 | 
Mont Blanc, above the level of the Mediterranean, ac- 


cording to sir G. Shuckburgh - - 15,662 
Ditto, according to M. de Luc - - 15,3027 
Mount Caucasus - — — - 15,000 
Etna, according to M. de Saussure - 10,700 
Teneriffe - — 10,954 


The highest mountain in Scotland! is Ben Nevis, 4,337 feet. In 
Wales, Snowdon, 3,555. In England, Ingleborough, 3, 200 feet. 
In Ireland, Croagh Patrick, 2,666.” 


Lastly, when passing in the neighbourhood of Zurich, and ma- 
king an excursion to that part of the lake which (though near the 
centre) is reduced by promentories to a very small compass;.so 
as to admit of being traversed by a wooden bridge, he supplies 
his readers with a short note of the comparative length of other 
structures of the kind: 


Westminster-bridge — — - - 1200 feet 
Bridge over the Moldu at Prague - 1700 
Bridge over the Lake of Zurich at Rappershweil 1800 
The narrow bridge over the Rhone, at St. Esprit, near 3000 
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At Zurich, the traveller is greatly mortified on coming into he- 
town and finding that its internal appearance is by no means in 
correspondence with the beauty of the syrrounding scene. Berne, 
on the other hand, will stand the closest examination, and is in 
fact one of the few places at which the expectation of a stranger, 
when excited by a distant prospect,’ will experience no disap-' 
pointment on entering the walls: — © 00 000 Sans 


Berne is deservedly opnsidered as one af the handsomest cities 
J Europe; it stands on a hill surrounded on two sides by the 
beautiful stream of the far; it is surrounded by higher grounds 
richly cultivated, and interspersed with woods, whilst the view is 
terminated by the snowy summits of the Alps. i 
The chief street js half a league in length. The houses, which 
are in general uniform, are built of free-stone upon piazzas, and’ 
have a stately appearance, and there are several towers which add 
to the general effect. In the middle of the street runs a rapid 
stream, and there is sufficient space for two carriages to pass dt 
each side of it. Fountains are also placed at regular distances: 
The piazzas are flagged and kept extremely neat; but | should 
think, that in this climate, they must make the houses ‘cold in 
winter. This was the first place, since my departure from London, 
where I found a flagged way for the convenience of pedestrians. 
‘Berne is not a city of very remote antiquity, having been 
feunded in the year 1191. It is 1650 feet above the level of the 
sea. The fortifications are -kept in tolerable order, but from t 
height of mast of the surrounding hills above the city cannot be 
considered as of much utility. In the trenches are kept several 
very large stags, and also several dcars, there being an annual rent 
of 1200 livres far their support. This animal is thus favoured, as. 
being the armorial bearing of the city, (to which it gives d 
and these arms are every where to be seen, there being few barns 
without them. There are many handsome churches in Berne: the 
tower of the cathedral is very fine, and it contains many windows of 
stained glass. The public library is well worth visiting; as js als 
the dotanic garden, which is on a most extensive scale; in it 
placed the tomb of the celebrated Haller. I was much strue 
the great number of chemists’ shops in Berne. The bakers’ 
- alsa are very numerous, and the bread is inferior to none in FOTQrn 
A stranger, is surprised to see the convicts chained {9 erie 
which arg constantly in use to keep the streets clean J conte: 
the sight displeased me, and this system would not Je tolerated m 
England, where I think there was an attempt to istroduce R dure 
ing: the -reign of Edward the Sixth. The objects tbat most 
. me at Berne were the fublic walks, which are mequailed 
any I have ever seen, in respect to their number, extent, and 
de neatness with which they are kept. The views froiwsime of 
.. a CT TE Ba ge 21: 105 yiev ote a 
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these walks are quite magnificent; one. in particular, on an emi- 
nence beyond the city, which follows the course of the Aar for a 
long distance, commands a view which can never be forgotten by 
those who have seen it. The city is a striking object at a distance 
from the number of its spires; but although, from the spacious- 
ness of its streets, it covers a good-deal of ground, yet it is by no 
means populous, the inhabitants being only 11,500, but there are 
no mendicants. The public roads in t the canton of Berne are kept 
in excellent order, and every thing indicates the activity of the 
administration.’ 

_ © Before visiting Switzerland, I had often felt surprise on con- 
sidering the great variety of states which subsist in a country of 
such comparatively limited extent: but I no longer felt that asto- 
nishment, when I saw how completely many of the cantons are 
divided trom each other by chains of mountains, and how greatly 
their inhabitants differ in their dress, manners, and religion. In 
ane day, in the cantons of Berne, Lucerne, and Zug, I saw three 
perfectly distinct modes of dress; and the enormous sleeves and 
crape head dre: ses of Berne, compared with the large flat hats 
and short petticoats of Lucerne, are as totally different costumes, 
as could be supposed to prevail in two of the most remote coun- 
trics. The political divisions of ‘Switzerland are almost as nume- 
rous as its, geographical; and there are few countries where more 
diversities of opinion prevail, respecting: the means of securing 
that liberty which is the boast of its inhabitants.’ | 


»The farther progress of Mr. B. was iade by Schaffhausen, 
Tubingen, Stuttgard, Heidelberg. Manheim, Frankfort, Mentz, 
Coblentz, and Cologne. He was delighted with the rich vine- 
yards of Hockheim, and struck with awe by. the lofty mountain 
of Ehbrenbretstein, but could not, amid all this magnificence of 
view, forbear to regret the want of those cheerful country-seats 
which enliven the borders of an English. river. Leaving the Rhine 
at Cilogne, where the romantic scenery terminates, he. brought 
tis journey toa close by returning through Liege, Brussels, Lisle, 
ala Calais Our chief objection to his sketch of his tour is its 
van, of animation: Like a dull picture, it contains no prominent 
Object 2 fix the attention; and various scences, rich with the ma- 
terian ot description, are introduced too cursorily and faintly to 
atrest the mind of the reader, or to satisfy him that Mr. B. was 
fully alive to the grandeur of the cbjects which he contemplated. 
The composition too, is frequently inelegant. In point of political 
feeling, he le a resolute Antigallican, and as much disposed to pa- 
uegyrire lord Castlereagh for his diplomatic exploits, as a travel- 
ler of a very different stamp (Mr. Hobhouse) is to condemn him. 
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LINES 


On receiving from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, a piece of the tree 
under which William Penn made his Treaty with the Indians, 
and which was blown down in 1812, converted to the purpose 
ofan inkstand. > . . * 

BY MR. ROSCOE. 


From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hateful yell, 
And midst the storm that realins deplore, 
Penn’s honoured tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 

Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic, o’er the Atlantic main, 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe! 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky; 

Though every branch be now decayed 
And all its scattered leaves be dry; 


Yet, midst this relic’s sainted space, 

A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel-form of Peace 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 
So once the staf the prophet bore, 

By wondering eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 

And bend afresh with foliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend— 

And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend. 


RETIREMENT. 


Some suspension of common affairs, some pause of temporal 
pain and pleasure, is doubtless necessary to him that deliberates 
eternity, who is forming the only plan in which miscarriage 
-cannot be repaired, and examining the only question in which 
Mistake cannot be rectified, 
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HONOURABLE EDWARD BARON ELLENBOROUGH | 

The late lord chief justice of England was the soa of Dr. Ed- 
mund Law, archdeacon and bishop of Carlisle. He was born in 
1748 or 1749, and at the age of twelve, having already began to 
exhibit the promise of future distinction, he was removed to the 
Charter-houst, where the influence of his father had procured 
for him a place on the establishment. From this place he was in 
due course (1768) removed to St. Peter's. Here he applied him- 
self with such vigour and perseverance that, in 1771, we find 
him one of the chancellor's medallists, and, in 1773, one of the 
members’ prize men, and senior bachelor. After taking his de- 
gree with unusual applause, young Law repaired to London, 
where he entered his name as a student on the books of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. By practising sometime under the bar as a special pleader, 
and taking pupils, he obtained a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nical parts of practice, without which no man can ever become a 
consummate lawyer, and he formed connexions with reputable 
and wealthy clients. When he was called to the ban, he preferred 
the northern circuit where his name and family were well known. 
At the head of his profession he found men of great ability, such 
as Lee and Wallace, each of whom afterwards filled the office of 
atturney-general; but in the course of time they retired, and their 
places were filled by Mr Scott (lord chancellor), and the subject 
of these memoirs. Mr. Law only wanted a fair opportunity for 
his exertions, and a proper arena for the display of those strong 
natural powers with which he was gifted. 

The court of King’s Bench, over which the great earl of Mans- 
field still presided with an union of dignity and suavity, which at 
once invited ease while it commanded respect, afforded an appro- 
priate theatre. Dunning yet lingered at the bar, and did not retire 
until he was ennobled; while Erskine now began to display those 
precocious talents that rendered him unrivalled as an advocate. 
But Law had drawn his resources from the fountain-head, and 
telied less on oratorical, than legal attainments. As business du- 
ring the circuit leads to business in term time, a whole host of 
northern attorneys and their. London agents, now poured into his 
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chambers, and his name and talents speedily became known. The 
first cause in which he distinguished himself, is said to have 
spranj; out of a question of insurance, and as. this occurred at 
Guildhall, much city business followed, and he began to be con- 
sidered as a rising man. Just at this critical period. too, the 
friendship of one of the puisne judges of the King’s Bench, (sir 
F. Buller) obtained for him a silk gown, and it was now to be de- 
cided, whether his talents entitled him to /ead or to follow. The 
attempt was indeed hazardous, but it proved successful; and from 
that moment it was readily foreseen, that this aspiring young 
man, was not only fully entitled to, but would at length attain all 
the honours of his profession. Notwithstanding this, when lord 
Kenyon became chief justice (K. B.), he viewed Mr. Law with no 
favourable eye. In what maaner, and on what account this pre- 
judice could have originated in the bosom of so great a judge, is 
now difficult to guess at. The learned counsel himself, not unfre- 
queatly, yet delicately alluded to this unhappy circumstance, by 
exclaiming in open court:— Et Jupiter Hostis!” But he consoled 
himself in the friendship of Mr. justice Buller and lord chief 
justice Willes, 
In 1785 an event occurred of a political nature, that tended nat 
a little to give celebrity to the name, and scope for the display 
of, Mr. Law’s talents. This was the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, who after occupying the high station of governor-gene- 
ral of Bengal, for many years, resolved to return to Europe, and 
encounter all the dangers and severities of a parliamentary im- 
peachment. Able counsel became necessary for his defence, and 
an attempt was made to retain Mr. Erskine, then in the height of 
his popularity and renown; but that gentleman declined the offer, 
and Mr. Law was immediately selected. Plomer aud Dallas, who 
were also young men, were associated with him in this defence; 
aud although the prosecution was managed by Burke, Fox and 
Sioeridan, they obtained a signal triumph for their illustrious but 
preted. client! From the very first, a contention, not unfre- 
nh of the most gcnimonious kind, took place between Mr. 
Lay,aad Mr. Burke, che chief manager. To assertion, he opposed 
‘prapstion; accusation was repelled with a demand of proof; he 
boldly protested against the rules of evidence laid dewa by che 
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representatives of the commons, and seemed to incline towards 
those modes and usages sanctioned by the courts below. So warm, 
and indeed so violent, did these altercations become, that the high 
court of parliament deemed it necessary for its own dignity to 
interpose, and the /eader for the prisoner at the bar, we believe, 
was called to order. It was not until the h year of this trial 
that Mr. Law was enabled to enter on the defence. In the eighth 
year, after a trial that lasted one hundred and forty-eight days, 
judgment was finally pronounced. Out of the twenty nine lords 
then present, twenty-one declared Mr. Hastings “ not guilty,” 
while eight, only, voted “ guilty,” on one or more of the charges. 
As the law expenses amounted to the sum of 71,080/. we doubt 
not that the three counsel were liberally rewarded; and indeed 
we find that they had been presented with the sum of 1500. for 
drawing answers to the articles of impeachment alone. The East 
India Company, some years afterwards paid the law charges, and 
voted an annuity of 4000/. fer annum for twenty-eight years on 
Mr. Hastings. 

In 1801, during a vacancy of both the offices of attorney and 
solicitor-general, Mr. Law was advanced at a single bound to the 
former, without passing as usual through the intermediate step 
of an honourable but inferior station. In the following year, on the 
death of lord Kenyon, he succeeded that officer in the King’s 
Bench. In addition to this, he was ennobled, anc on that occasion 
very modestly assumed the title of Ellenborough, from a little 
fishing village in the neighbourhood of which his ancestors had 
lived on their little freeholds for many generations, under the pro- 
vincial appellatiofy of statesmen, or reputable yeomanry. 

On a change of ministry, lord Grenville came into power, and 
immediately testified his high respect for lord Ellenborough, by 
assigning him a place at the council board. This occasioned some 
debate in parliament, it being deemed inexpedient, by several 
members, that any common law judge should be a member of the 
cabinet. But notwithstanding this well-grounded objection no 
alteration took place. As a member of parliament we find lord 
Ellenborough frequently taking part in the debates. In 1805, 
when one of the ministers (lord Grenville) presented a petition 
from the Irish Catholics, he strenuously opposed the concession 
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of any fresh privileges. The question now before 1s,“ he ob- 
served, “ is not a question of toleration in the enjoyment and ex- 
ercise of civil and religious rights, but of the grant of political 
power. All that toleration can require in respect to civil and re- 
ligious immunities, has been long ago satisfied in its most en- 
larged extent.” He concluded a long and able speech in the fol- 
lowing explicit terms: “ I feel it my duty, my lords, now and for 
ever, as long as the Catholic religion shall maintain its ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual union with the see of Rome, to resist to the 
utmost of my power, this and every other proposition, which is 
calculated to produce the undoing and overthrow of all that our 
fathers have regarded, and ourselves have felt and known, to be 
the most venerable and useful in our establishments, both in 
church and state.” i 

W hoever is acquainted with the care, anxiety, and fatigues jn- 
cident to a chief justice of the King’s Bench, cannot be at all sur- 
prised, that fifteen years of constant and painful attention, had 
made a deep impression on a constitution, originally strong and 
vigorous. Warned of approaching dissolution, by an illness of 
considerable duration, lord Ellenborough resigned all his judicial 
empioyments in November last, and on Sunday the !8th of De- 
cember 1818, he was called to another world! 

Lord Ellenboroygh’s advancement, as we have seen, was rapid. 
His original merits consisted in long and painful study; a vigo- 
rous and manly address; a strong discriminating judgment; an 
utter contempt of fear; and a boid and nervous eloquence, that 
scorned to stoop to embellishments. These qualities, in addition 
to powerful connexions, all formed by himself, and a nice and 
lucky combination of circumstances, enabled him in the race for 
fame, honours and wealth, to outstrip all his competitors, one only 
excepted. So far as regards rank, the chief justiceship of the 
King’s Bench is but the second office in the kingdom; but when 
wealth, permanency and patronage, and the power of providing 
amply for family and friends, are taken into considerant; it is 
assuredly the first. 

2— 
z+ ‘RESOLUTION. 

Nornixd will ever be attempted if all possible objections must 
he first overcome. 
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THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE, 


The following lines by Thomas Moore, Esq. are from the 
seventh volume of Irish Melodies, just published. 


Tury may rail at this life—from the hour I began it 
I’ve found it à life full of kindness and bliss; 
And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social aud bright, P'U content me with this. 
As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptur’d I see, 
They may say what they will of the orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, loye, and me. 


In memory’s star, where each minute can bring them, 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain oa high, 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to sing them, 
They've none, even there, mere enamour'd than J; 
And, as long as this harp can be waken’d to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall he, 
They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In that star of the west, by whose shadowy splendour, 
At twilight so often we've roam’d ‘through the dew, 

There. are maidens, perhaps, who have bosams as tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as yau. 

But though they were even more bright then the green 
Of thatisle they inhabit in heaven- blue sea, 

As I never these fair young celestials have seep, 
Why, this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, 

Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 
Heav’n knows we have plenty.en earth we eould spare. 

Qh! think what a warid we shonld have of jt here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 

Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, leve, and me. 
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A GENTLEMAN of the bar is preparing for the press A Treatise 
om the Law. of Courts Martial. As these courts are composed of 
persons in the army or navy, who are generally not very conver · 
sant with any other than cannon law, a popular work on this im- 
portant subject is much wanted. 

In one of the New York papers we find an article of literary 
intelligence, which purports to be translated from a German 
work entitled the Afediciniche Chirurgische Zeitung.“ The high- 
ly meritorious professor Mitchill” is the most conspicuous figure 
in this view of American literature, and in the back ground we 
have a glance at the institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and the New York university. Not many years ago one of 
the savans of New York was accused of sending puffs of bimself 
to London, which were inserted in the Monthly Magazine, and 
republished in this country. We hope this disgraceful practice 
is not about to be revived. What progress has actually been made 
mm the New York Institution for the deaf and dumb, we cannot 
undertake to state, Dr. Mitchill’s „Address being the only pub- 
lication on the subject that has reached us. 

A work has been published in Germany entitled “ Der Deutche 
in Nord-Americg”—-The German in North America. 

Imagination; the Maniac's Dream, and other Poems; by H. 
T. Farmer, M. D. Member of the Historical Society of New 
York.” The author of this volume has collected the usual quan- 
tity of eyes and ies, hegrte and dgria, waves and graves, gleams 
and dreams, &c. and by stringing them at the end of a certain 
number of syllables, has eked out a volume, which by courtesy is 
called poetry. He invokes the lyre of Burns that he may 


« 


deftly spread, 
A sereen of roses over Hosack's head.”—=p. 93. 
and talks about the “ diamond strapd” of genius. With a degree of 
modesty altogether unparalleled, he sometimes takes a motto from 
his own pages, and as the passages thus distinguished may be 
qensidered, by the author, ag among his happiest efforts, we shall 
copy that which is prefixed to the Maniac’s Dream.—For the sake 
of economy in our typography, we shall degrade the lines from 
VOL. VIII. a 10 
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their ten-syllable dignity, and thus demonstrate how easily poetry 
may be transformed into plain prose: 
“She fell—and quivering anguish closed her eyes in 
death oh! madness! to what pale demon shall I liken 
thee! thou art sick Fancy’s ghost, tired Memory’s troubled dream, 
monarch of wild surmise, who with unequal rule, drags 5 
horror from the breaking heart, and chains it in the confines 
the brain.” 
The most amusing verses in the volume are those which re- 
cord the neighbourly visiting which seems to be kept up between 
two personages with whom the doctor is very familiar: e. g. 


“ SONNET TO SORROW. 


“ Say, gentle Sorrow, tenant lone of night, 
Where is thy mystic solitary bower? 
Does Genius, there, display her beaming light, 
And art thou governed by her fairy power? 
0 2 > 0 ® 
Yes, Sorrow! in thy bower of drooping vines, 
The star of Fancy gleams and Genius shines.”—p. 62. 


This visit is punctually returned, as the reader will find by 
taking a chair” on page 73. 


© SONNET TO GENIUS. 


a Where, lovely maid, is thy delusive cell? 
Where is thy drooping amaranthine bower? 
Does pallid sorrow in thy confines dwell, &c. &c.“ 


“ The Anita on Dr. David Ramsay, the late celebrated His- 
toriografiher,” holds forth a sorry prospect to the “ flowers of 
promise” in the honourable society of which we find the doctor 
is a member: | 


„ Ye, who have sought, amidst ambrosial bowers 

For Genius drest in April flowers, 

And ye, who seek for Wisdom’s hallow’d cave, 

Here stay your steps, and view this lonely grave. 

Here on this spot, though damp, and low, and dread, 
Here Genius bows the venerable head; l 

The bays are wither’d—they shall bloom no more, 

On earth’s inhospitable, wintery shore; 

Where every weed in glowing health is found, 

Whilst flowers of promise wither on the ground.“ -p. 79. 


* ‘ Firstin the drama’s tragic page 
` See Cooper take the chair. Fauuxk. “ p- 130. 
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We aighi to mention, howei for the honour of Genius and 
her April flowers, that in the end she is made to soar“ amidst the 
starry skics”’—for no other reason, perhaps, than because in the 
preceding line the author had written“ žere Ramsay: & body 
lies.” 


The London Monthly Magazine gives the following list of the 
numbers of periodical journals purchased on the last day of every 
month by a single bookseller in London, for distribution among 
retail customers: viz. 650 Monthly Magazine, 550 Gentlernan’s 
Magazine, 450 Monthly Review, 350 Sporting Magazine, 300 
British Critic, 300 European Magazine, 300 Ladies’ Magazine, 
275 New Monthly Magazine, 225 London Monthly Magazine, 
200 Eclectic Review, 175 Thompson's Annals, 175 Medical Re- 
pository, 150 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 125 Philosophi- 
‘cal Magazine, 125 Repertory, 125 Ackerman’s Repository, 75 
Literary Repository. These numbers, as the regular monthly 
consumption of one wholesale house, will appear the more ex- 
traordinary when we state, that on the decease of the late M. 
Millin, at Paris, it was discovered that the total monthly sale of 
the Annales Encylonedigues, the best journal in France, did not 
exceed 350 copies; and that the new Journal des Savane did not 
exceed 200 copics—a fourth of each being sold in Great Britain. 


An interesting Romance on the subject of Robin Hood is forth- 
coming; and we doubt not, that the parallel of character between 
the merry wight of Sherwood Forest, and the present favourite 
ef the day, Rob Roy, will obtain for the former, as great popu- 
larity in Scotland, as his name has R ſor centuries past 
in the sister kingdom. ; 


Those who recollect the account of “ the admirable Crichton,“ 
which was dictated to Hawkesworth by Dr. Johnson, and pub- 
lished in the Adventurer, will be gratified to learn that an au- 
thentic account of this wonderful person will shortly be published, 
with notes and an appendix of original papers; by Patrick Frazer 
Tytler, Esq. This work will embrace a critical examination of 
the evidence in support of the remarkable adventures of Crichton 
in France and in Italy, with some considerations on the state. of 
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literature in those countries and in Scotland, during the-sixtventh 
century. 

Notwithstanding the supercilious manner in which this country 
is generally treated by English tourists and journalists, we find 
that such men as sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Roscoe are ready 
to refer to our institutions in illustration of those benevolent plans 
which they have submitted, at various periods, to the considera- 
tion of the English people. To the Observations on Criminal Ju- 
rieprudence and the Reformation of Criminals, by the latter gen- 
tleman, he has added the latest reports of the state prisons of this 
city, New York and Boston. Philadelphia had the distmguished 
honour of giving the first example of a system of punishment best 
calculated to subserve the great ends of public justice. But 
while she has been imitated by her sister cities, with unexampled 
success, the English pursue their old course, in despite of reason 
and experience. That country swarms with bible societies, am 
charitable institutions, and it may safely be affirmed that in no pe- 
tiod of ancient or modern history can we contemplate such a pie- 
ture of national grandeur as England exhibits; still her jurispra- 
dence is deformed by sanguinary and temporary statutes, which 
are outrages on justice and decency. 


Mrs. Taylor, who is advantageously known as the author 6f 
Maternal Solicitude, and other excellent tracts on education, has 
recently published an essay on the “ Reciprocal Duties of Parents 
and Children.” The same soundness of understanding, the same 
simplicity of mind and correct feeling, which obtained for Mrs. 
Taylor’s first unostentatious volume an instant yet permanent 
popularity, have been displayed throughout the series to which 
these may be considered as fairly belonging, and it is no small 
merit to have won that popularity, by means so free from strata- 
gem. To be didactic through even a small volume without being 
dull, to present obvious truths without incurring the charge of 
triteness, and to preserve throughout, a style which without ever 
sparkling into antithesis, or assuming the stateliness of axiom, 
leads on the reader imperceptibly by its ease and weatness, re- 
‘quire, we think, more talent than suffices to give plausibility to 
mach more dofty pretensions: The valuable qualities of md 
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which are evinced in such a werk, are perhaps, not less rare than 
what is generally understood by the term, genius, and certainty 
not less efficient for the business of instruction. Mrs. Taylor 
writes with the air of a person whe thoroughly knows what she 
undertakes to impart, and who has but one object in view in wä- 
tang it, namely, to make others the wiser and the better for her 
experience and reflection. | 


Bertrand de Molville, minister of marine to Louis XVI. resi- 
ded many years in England, where he amassed considerable pro- 
perty. He was an author, and also kept a pastry cook’s shop, and 
was the inventor of a cork-screw upon a new principle, for which 
he got a patent, and sold it for a considerable sum of money. 


The conclusion of a review of Birkbeck’s Notes in“ The Scots- 
mun is in the trae Tewkesbury style: Mr. Birkbeck says little 
of public affairs; but it is quite obvious that the Americans are 
far behind the more enlightened nations of Europe in their ideas 
of legislation and government. They have not discovered the 
benefit of engag ing in long wars to uphold the pope, the inquisi- 
tions, and all old corruptions. They seem to be quite ignorant · of 
the art of making a nation flourish by excessive taxation, an enor- 
mous debt, sinecures and standing armies. They have prefited so 
little by. the new constitutions set up on the continent, within these 
few years, that thgy still act upon the vulgar and exploded idea 
that a chamber of deputies should consist of representatives freely 
chosen by the people, not of a body of men got together by influ- 
ence, bribery, and corruption,—to impose taxes, to give autho- 
rity to the acts of the government, and control or repress the 
voice of the nation.” 


The following paragraph is extracted from The American, an 
excellent paper which has recently been established in the city of 
New York. It will afford us great pleasure to receive and trans- 
mit subsctiptions to the meritorious author.—M. L. Da Ponte 
‘proposes to publish, by subscription, an Analytic Catalogue of 
the Italian Writers, which will give a compendious view of Ita- 
lian literature, and of the merits of its different authors. The 
work will be written by himself in Italian, and translated by his 
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son. It is wholly unnecessary to recommend to those who are 
conversant with Italian literature, the means by which they may 
fully appreciate its variety and extent; it is to those who are un- 
unacquainted with the riches of the most delightful language of 
Europe, that we would urge the patronage. ot a work, which if it 
only contains the inducement to acquire those treasures it points 
out, will amply repay its cost. From specimens we bave seen, 
the work will do credit to its author, and will repay the liberality 
of those who have extended their favour to a most deserving and 
ingenious foreigner. Subscriptions at one dollar each received at 
L. Da Ponté’s, 54 Chapel street, at Mr. Eastburn’s Literary 
Rooms, New York—and at the Port Folio office, Philadelphia. 
In addition to the favourable opinion which is here expressed, 
the reader of the Port Folio may refer to that of Matthias, the 
reputed author of the “ Pursuits of Literature.“ See Port Folio, 
Jan. 1817. 3 


t The Theory of Dreams, in which an inquiry is made into the 
powers and faculties of the human mind as they are illustrated in 
the most remarkable dreams recorded in sacred and profane histo- 
ry,” is drawn from the obsolete fancies of sir Thomas Browne, 
who asserted that in sleep we are somewhat more than ourselves, 
4 and that the slumbers of the body seem to be but the waking 
of the soul; the ligation of the sense but the liberty of reason: and 
that our waking conceptions do not watch the fancies of our 
sleep.“ In like manner, the anonymous author of the theory 
before us conceives that the mind, during sleep, is roused to high 
and more than ordinary exertions, in consequence of being re- 
_lieved from the incumbrance of the bodily senses. Nothing, how- 

ever, can be so inconsistent with every physiological observation: 
nothing so incongruous with the gencral causes of common sleep, 
with the phenomena of winter sleep, or with those of somnambu- 
lism. Upon this recondite subject we beg leave to refer our 
readers to Mr. Goode’s Theory, published in a Jong note inserted 
in his translation of Lucretius, 11.139. We are better pleased 
with our author’s account of the most remarkable dreams of an- 
_tiquity: and also with his observations on the degree of credit 
which is due to them as predictions of future events. The mind 
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of. man, he remarks, is not naturally endowed with the faculty of 
prophetic discernment, capable of operating either during sleep, 
or at any other time: that consequently no confidence is to be 
placed in any dreams or visions, except such as can be ascertain- 
ed to have been communicated by inspiration: that the claim to 
inspiration must be rigidly confined to those dreams which were 
subservient to the grand scheme of revelation: and that therefore 
mone but those which are recorded in scripture can be regarded 
as having any connexion with futurity. 8 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Poison Tree.—The public were never, perhaps, more 
grossly imposed upon than by Foerech’s account of the poison 
tree of Java, which was afterwards dressed up im all the tinsel 
charms of Darwin’s poetry,to which it was much better suited 
than to the sobriety of natural history. Dr. Horsefield, however, 
unmasked the falsehood in a paper drawn up by the request of 
Mr. Rafftes, the late governor, and inserted in the 7th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Batavian Society. M. Leschenault de la 
Tour, a French naturalist, arrived at the same result about the 
same time—indeed Dr. Horsefield yields him the priority of the 
discovery. : 

It is true, notwithstanding, that there is a foison tree in Java, 
and other eastern islands, commonly called. the Oofiae, or Upas. 
By RhumpAiue itis called the Arbor Toæicaria, and otherwise the 
Anckar of Java. It is true also, that from the sap of this tree, the 
natives of the eastern extremity of the island, where it grows, ex- 
tract a poison for their arrows equal in virulence to any animal 
poison that is known. The juice, or gum, is however, innoxious 
at its extraction, and requires the addition of various heating sub- 
stances, of the nature of ginger, to give it that fatal activity for 
which it is so famous. 


Dr. Thompson has discovered a new compound inflammable 
gas, and has called it, from the nature of its constitution, hydrogu- 
rated carbonic oxide. Its specific gravity is 913, that of common 
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air boing one. It is not absorbed nor altered by water. It burns 
with a deep blue flame, and detonates when mixed. with oxygen 
and fired. It is a compound of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon; 
and Dr. T. considers it as being three volumes of carbonic oxide, 
and one volume. of hydrogen, condensed by combination into thres 
volumes. 


Crayon Pencila.— The finest grained charcoal that can be pro- 
cured is sawed into slips of the size and form required, and put 
into a pipkin of bees wax, where they are permitted to remain 
near a slow fire for half an hour or more, in proportion to the 
thickness of the charcoal: they are then taken out, and when per- 
fectly cool, are fit for use. By adding a small quantity of rosin to 
the wax, they may be made considerably harder; and on the con- 
trary, should they be required softer, a little butter or tallow will 
answer the purpose. The advantages these pencils possess arg, 
chat they can be made at the most trifling expense, and at any 
time; and that drawings made with them are ag permanent as ink, 
and not liable to injury by being rubbed or remaining in the damp. 
The above process will harden both red and black chalk, and 
make them permanent also. 


Steam Boats.-—-The application of steam engines to the pro- 
pulsion of boats and marine vessels, is now becoming very gene- 
ral; not only in England and Ameriea, but in other parts of the 
world. Experiments have been made with a steam-boat on the 
Danube, between Vienna and Nusdorf, and have succeeded. A 
fine vessel, called the Garonne, has been lanched at Larmont near 
Bourdeaux, and has answered every wish of the bondes and it 
is said they exist even at Naples. 


— 
INDOLENCE. 


Hz that is himself weary, will soon weary the public. Let hem, 
therefore, lay down his employment, whatever it be, who can no 
longer exert his former activity, or attention. Let him not endea- 
vour to struggle with censure, or obstinately infest the stage, till 
a general hiss commands him to depart. 
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Sxetcu of a landscape in Cecil county, Maryland, at the junc- 
tion of the Octorara creek with the Susquehanna, suggested by 
hearing the birds sing nae the remarkably warm Weather in 
February 1806. 
W uaT joyous notes are those, so soft, so sweet, 
That unexpected, strike my charmed ear! 
They are the Rosin’s song! This genial morn, 
Deceives the feathered tribe: for yet the sun, 
In Pisces holds his course; nor yet has Spring 
Advanc'd one legal claim; but though oblique, 
So mild, so warm, descend his cheering rays, 
Impris’ning winter seems subdued. No dread 
Of change retards their wing; but off they soar 
Triumphing in the fancied dawn of Spring. 
Advent’rous birds, and rash! ye little think, 
Though lilacs bud, and early willows burst, 
How soon the blasts of March—the snowy sleets, 
May turn your hasty flight, to seek again 
Your wonted warm abodes. Thus prone is youth, 
Thus easily allured, to put his trust 
In fair appearance; and with hope elate, 
And nought suspecting, thus he sallies forth, 
To earn experience in the storms of life! 
But why thus chide—why not with gratitude 
Receive and cherish ev’ry gleam of joy? , 
For many an hour can witness, that not oft, 
My solitude is cheered by feelings such, 
So blithe—-so pleasurable as thy song 
Sweet Robin, gives. Yet on thy graceful banks, 
Majestic Susquehanna— joy might dwell! 
For whether bounteous Summer sport her stores, 
Or niggard Winter bind them—still the forms 
Most grand, most elegant, that Nature wears 
‘Beneath Columbia’s skies, are here combin'd. 
The wide extended landscape glows with more — 
Than common beauty. Hills rise on hill — 
An amphitheatre, whose lofty top, 
The spreading oak, or stately poplar crown 
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Whose ever-varying sides present such scenes 
Smooth or precipitous—harmonious still— 
Mild or sublime, —as wake the poet's lay; 
Nor aught is wanting to delight the sense; 
The gifts of Ceres, or Diana’s shades. 
The eye enraptur'd roves oer woods and dells, 
Or dwells complacent on the numerous signs 
Of cultivated life. The labourer’s decent cot, 
Marks the clear spring, or bubbling rill. 
The lowlier hut hard by the river’s edge, 
The boat, the seine suspended, tell the place 
Where in his season hardy fishers toil. 
More elevated on the grassy slope, 
The farmer’s mansion rises mid his trees; 
Thence, o’er his fields the master’s watchful eye 
Surveys the whole. He sees his flocks, his herds, 
Excluded from the grain-built cone; all else, 
While rigid Winter reigns, their free domain! 
Range through the pastures, crop the tender root, 
Or climbing heights abrupt, search careful out, 
The welcome herb,—now prematurely sprung 
Through half-thawed earth. Beside him spreading elms 
His friendly barrier from th’ invading north, 
Contrast their shields defensive with the willow 
Whose flexile drapery sweeps his rustic lawn. 
Before him lie his vegetable stores, 
His garden, orchards, meadows—all his hopes— 
Now bound in icy chains: but ripening suns 
Shall bring their treasures to his plenteous board. 
Soon too, the hum of busy man shall wake 
Th’ adjacent shores. The baited hook, the net, 
Drawn skilful round the wat’ry cove, shall bring 
Their prize delicious to the rural feast. 

Here blooms the laurel on the rugged breaks, 
Umbrageous, verdant, through the circling year 
His bushy mantle scorning winds or snows— 
While there—two ample streams confluent grace 
Complete the picture—animate the whole! 


POETRY. 


Broad o’er the plain the Susquehanna rolls 
His rapid waves far saunding as he comes. 
Through many a distant clime and verdant vale, 
A thousand springy caverns yield their rills, 
Augmenting still his ſorce. The torrent grows, 
Spreads deep and wide, till braving all restraint 
Ev’n mountain ridges feel the imperious press; 
Forced from their ancient rock-bound base they leave 
Their monumental sides, erect, to guard 
The pass — and tell to future days, and years,; 
The wond’rous tale! Meanwhile, 

The conqueror flood holds on his course, 
Resistless ever—sinuous, or direct. 
Unconscious tribes beneath his surface play, 
Nor heed the laden barques, his surface bear; 
Now gliding swiftly by the threat’ning rocks, 
Now swimming smoothly to the distant bay. 

To meet and bring his liberal tribute too, 

The modest Octorara winds his way— 

Not ostentatious like a boasting world 

Their little charities proclaiming loud 

But silent through the glade retir’d and wild, 
Between the shaded banks on either hand, 

Till circling yondęr meed—he yields his name. 
Nor proudly, Susquehanna! boast thy gain, 
For thence, not far, thou tgo, like him shall give 
Thy congregated waters, title—all, 

To swell the nobler name of 5 

And is not such a scene as this the spell, 
That lulls the restless passions imo peace? 

Yes. Cold must be the sordid heart, unmov'd 
By Nature's bounties: but they cannot fill, 
That ardent craving in the mind of man, 
For social intercouraes—the healthful play 
The moral gem—the light of intellect 
Communion sweet with those we love! 


CONSTANTIA. 
Octorara. 
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A PARODY. 
ain— Farewell to my Harn. MOE. 


Dear friend of my frolics, one dark night 1 found thee, 
As lonely and sad I was stumbling along; 

And many times since have good fellows sat round me, 
Inspired by thee, to gay pleasure and song. 

With our heads full of fun, and our hearts warm with gladness, 
No lads in the nation more happy than we; 

We defied all disasters, and drowned every sadness, 
In the grief-killing stream that was furnished by thee. 


Dear jug of good stone ware! adieu to thy treasure, 
This scarcely fill’d cup is the last I shall taste; 
It saddens my heart, dear, and grieves me past measure, 
To think that so soon I should drain out thy last. 
Go tumble about in the dark as I found thee, > 
Till some thirsty lad shall restore thee to light; 
Who, then, disappointed shall spurn and confound thee, 
For finding thee empty as I do to-night. 
VALERIUS. 


YOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
+ oo LA ROSE. 
TRADUITE DE L’ ANGLAISE. 


Sous un ombrage fleuri et rempli d’odeur, 
Elise me charmait les yeux; 

Elle cueillit une rose, qu'elle mit sur son coeur, 

Et parut, embellie par cette douce fleur, 
Comme Venus descendue des cieux. 


Doucement je m’approchait et à la rose dit, 
« Toi, qui reine des fleurs es ec lose, 
Au dessus des morsels le sort te benit, 
Par la beauté carressée, son sein est ton lit. 
Que le destin m’eut crée une rose!” A. 
New Orleans. 
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On, oft as the silent moon climbs o’er yon hill, 

And the dog’s distant bay rings along through the dale; 
When the ev'ning is calm, and the winds are all still, 

I hie me away to sweet Ann of the vale! 


When I visit her neat little cottage below, 
Coammuning we sit neath the moon's light so pale: 
Not a pain do I feel, nor a care do I know, 
As I sigh on her bosom, sweet Ann of the vale} 


And oft by the gush of the fountain we rove, ` 

When the white-blossom’d hawthorn enlivens the dale, 
Whilst we talk of the blessings of innocent love, 

And time flies unmarked with sweet Ann of the vale! 


Oh Love! where thy sunshine with heart-cheering ray, 
Casts a light on the soul, can dark Sorrows prevail? 
Should misfortunes o’ertake me, or sadness dismay, 
I will rest on thy bosom, sweet Ann of the vale! 
J. E.. 


aaa 
PROFANITY PUNISHED. 


We have heard an anecdote whispered, that a distinguished 
living wit, having selected the character of a Methodist parson 
for a private masquerade, procured a bible, and actually sat down 
to the perusal, in order to fit himself out for the occasion; but the 
ideas which he thus needlessly imbibed, the expressions with 
which his memory became charged, were not with equal ease 
dislodged: they asserted their authority as truth, and his spirits, 
after an ineffectual struggle, sunk beneath the burden of his own 
impoisoned thoughts. Aclec. Rev. 


Booxs are not absolutely dead things; but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was, whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.—They are 
as lively and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. Mir rox. 


— 
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The Art of Printing.—It will probably be recollected, that 
Mr. George Clymer, of this city, went to Europe some time ago 
with his“ Columbian Printing Press,” in order to exhibit in that 
part of the world his new invention. He presented one of them to 
the emperor of Russia. The emperor directed his minister of the 
interior to have it examined. The minister committed the task to 
four eminent printers at St. Petersburg, of as many different na- 
tions, viz. a Russian, a German, a Frenchman aad an English- 
man. On a thorough inspection and trial of the machine, the re- 
port from these four individuals was so decided as to.its superio- 
rity over all printing presses heretofore in use, that the emperor, 
to mark his sense of so ingenious and useful an improvement in 
this great art, presented Mr. Clymer with the sum of six thou- 
sand roubles. 


Amone the wonderful discoveries of the present Ingenious age, 
is the art of making writing-paper of turnip and beet roots. For 
this invention the world is indebted to Mr. Simeson, a Dane. 
This gentleman may rank with the philosopher who proposed to 
attract sunbeams from cucumbers. 


Tue Indians who lately committed the murder of Weed and 
Bishop, are confined ia jail at Huron, Ohio. They confessed the 
crime, and were given up by their chiefs, with apparent cheer- 
fulness. They are young, being of the ages of 16, 19 and 23. The 
lad of sixteen years old was taken at his father’s hut. The father 
and mother showed some symptoms of sorrow, but said, “ If he 
is the rogue, take him away—try him by your laws, and punish 
him according to his deserts.” 

Tug number of emigrants embarked at Belfast, Ireland, for 
America, in 1816-17-18—was 14,128, including 1231 families. 

Revexvue of the city of Washington, from May l, 1818, to 
April 30, 1819—Tavern Licenses $ 1567—-Retaiiers’ 740 
Hackney Coaches 684—Carts, Wagons and Drays 239-—Billiard 
Tables 338— Auctioneers 400—Hawkers and Pediars.35—-Pub- 
lic Amusements 176—Dogs 173—Market Stails 401. Expen- 
3255 Compensation to Public Officers § 6000—support of Poor 

3000. 


Domestic .Industry.—A writer in the Washington City Ga- 

zette, remarks as follows—“ We have fine climates, good soils, 

a cheap government, industrious habits, and more terrttorial 

wealth than the same number of people on any other section of 

the globe, and yet we are embarrassed—exhibiting daily more 

coercion for payment and petty law-suits than any other sixteen 
millions of people on earth.” 


é 
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Exvraaor from the proceedings of the legislature of Connecti- 
cat. Thursday forenoon, May 20, 1819. 

« Mr. Austin moved for the previous question would the house 
do any thing wpon the subject? 

* Question by the Speaker—As many as will do any thing upon 
the petition, will please to signify it. 

„„ The house voted to do any thing.” 

A Mars. Vernar, of Pennsylvania, offers to contract to deliv- 
er from her own farm, 32 dozen (384) fresh laid hens’ eggs every 
day. 

Phenemenon-—A few days since, at Sandy bay, cape Ann, the 
tide rose ten feet in a few moments, and as suddenly ebbed. In 
the rapidity of the ebb a boat was overset, and a person in her 
was drowned. A before important spring on Mr. Trask’s land, 
thea became dry, and has continued so. Many of the inhabitants 
of the vicinity think there was an earthquake. 


Every day at Paris, says the editor of the Journal des Modes, 
the borders of gentlemen’s hats enlarge, the coats diminish, and 
the pantaloons extend. A wag upea this, observed,“ I cannot tell 
where our panaigs hide themselves; we can neither soe their face, 
their figure, nor their legs.“ 


A extrrion is circulating in Maryland, requesting the gover- 
nor to call the legislature speedily together, in order that they 
might afford relief to the distressed people of that state, and 
shield them from impending clouds of waste and desolation.” 
The petition states, that a large proportion of the most enterpri- 
sing and industrious classes are deeply involved in debt, and al- 
though possessed of property, are unable to discharge their obli- 
gations, owing to the reduced prices of their staples and the dis- 
tressing state of commerce. 


The Bridge Bank at Augusta, Georgia, has stopped payment, 
and is winding up its concerns. The directors assure the public 
of the ability of the bank to redeem all its paper in a very short 

e; and state that an interest of eight per cent. per annum will 
be paid on all its notes from the time of its stoppage. 


A BILL bas passed the legislature of Connecticut, authorising 
the governor of that state, to procure a pair of pistols, with suita- 
ble devices, to be manufactured in that state, and presented to 
commodore M Doxovon, as a tribute of respect and gratitude 
for his eminent services, in capturing the British fleet on lake 
Champlain during the late war. 

Progress of Medicine —One hundred and two physicians gra- 
duated at the University ef Pennsylvania, at the last public com- 
mencement. Of the number, eighty were from Massachusetts, 
twenty-one from Pennsylvania, and thirty-seven from Virginia. 
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Summary Puniehment.—The jailer of Augusta, Georgia, has 
given notice in the public papers, that “I will soor the first man 
I see conveying to the prisoners any article whatever.“ 


Tux number of notes printed every day at the Bank of Eng- 
land, is stated at 30,000. We believe none are re-issued after 
being returned. The cost of engravings must be great—for it is 
said not more than 600 impressions can be struck on one copper- 
plate. The plan for bank-bills to prevent counterfeitmg, recom- 
mended in London by the society of arts, is an association of en- 
graving on steel plates, and printing with diamond ty pes. 


A aby in Baltimore was lately delivered of two children on 
Sunday, and of a third on the Friday following. 


Tue wife of a labouring man, named Jos. Richardson, of Cook- 
sey, near Broomsgrove, Warwickshire, England, was lately de- 
livered of rour children, at one birth—all girls. They are likely 
to live, and the mother is going on well. The poor man’s wages 
is ten shillings per week, and he has three children in addition to 
the above. 


Ir is now customary for travellers to go from New York to 
Philadelphia to dinner. The coach goes in-about ten hours. 


Two or three natives from Madison’s Island, in the South Seas, 
have arrived at Providence in the ship Lima. They are copper- 
coloured, and tatooed according to the custom of their country. 


A SUBSTITUTE for walking has been already seen in this coun- 
try. It has, however, been entirely surpassed by an Italian, who has 
made a soit of Pegasus of the hobby horse, if we may believe the 
foreign papers, one of which says—* A Mr. Brianza, at Milan, has 
invented a new travelling machine, which is said to be far supe- 
rior to that of baron Drais’, and with which the traveller may go 
backwards or forwards.” In the front of this vehicle, the Milan pa- 
pers say, there is a winged horse, by the wings of which the car 
riage is put in motion.— Lon. nan. 

The Arabian Nights.—The sieur Galland, editor of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, had disgusted the literary people of his 
residence, by publishing his two first volumes half filled with in- 
sipid questions and answers of the sisters Scheherazade and Di- 
narzade. Fretted with this tiresome folly, some young men came 
in the middle ofa frosty night, and contrived all kinds of alarming 
Noises to rouse the author. After they had kept him for some time 
in suspense, with his head and shoulders exposed to the cold air, 
one of them said to him, Dear sister, if you be not asleep, I 
would pray you until break of day, which is near at hand, to go on 
with that agreeable story which you began.” Poor Galland, find- 
ing his own words so unmercifully turned against him, shut his 
window, and, consulting his pillow, published the tales in his suc- 
ceeding volumes without any more such ridiculous introductions. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrrr. 
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THE ORPIIAN ASYLUM OF NORFOLK. 
(Nil an Engraving.) 

Axor those charitable associations which are so honourable 
to our country, “ The Female Orphan Society of Norfolk,” has a 
fair claim to public notice. . 

It is the design of this Institution to provide the means of sup- 
port and instruction for female orphans of tender age. The little 
children are accordingly taken up from a state of poverty and de- 
sertion, and placed at once in this house, under the care of a pious 
matron. Here they are trained in habits of industry and virtue, 
and taught reading, writing, sewing, and other things suited to 
their prospects in life. At the same time, they are particularly 
instructed in the principles of religion, from the word of God. 
Thus they are prepared to be bound out to service in respectable 
families, which are always willing to take them. And thus, no 
doubt, many little girls are saved to society and virtue, who might 
otherwise have been lost to both, 

An institution of this kind will always find patrons; and it is 
well supported by the citizens of Norfolk. Accordingly,. the 
Managers have been gradually enlarging their establishment for 
some years past; and lately, hy the generous legacy of a friend,“ 

* Captain John Maxwell, a citizen of Norfolk, who was lost at sea in 
1814-15. He left the society the sum of $2500, with which the site of the 
building was purchased, and its foundation laid. 
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they have been further enabled to build a house for their wards, 
which is an ornament to the town. 

The Orphan Asylum is built on a lot situate on Briggs Point, 
near the east end of the town, fronting on Holt street, and running 
down to the river in the rear. The building, which is of brick, 
consists of two stories besides the easement, with a roof of easy 
pitch springing from a walk, enclosed with a parapet. The front 
presents a pleasing view. The wall appears relieved with four 
pilasters of the Ionick order, crowned with capitals of the style. 
In the centre, is an open semi-circular recess, which rises the 
whole height of the stories, and is stuccoed with Roman cement 
coloured to resemble stone. On either side of it, in a line with 
the pilasters, and corresponding with them, is a column of the 
same order, wood painted white. In the frieze over the columns, 
is a marble tablet which bears the name of the building. Above 
the pilasters and pillars, a handsome cornice, with frieze and ar- 
chitrave, runs across the front. The windows in the lower story, 
one in each division, have stone sills and lintels, the latter figured. 
Those above are Venetian half circles, with stone arches and keys, 
the sills supported by ornamental trusses. Between the upper 
and lower ones, pannels imitating stone are inserted for relief. 
The whole has a light and airy effect, very pleasing to the eye. 

The plan was drawn and executed by Mr. Fredericx Y. Rod- 
dey, a young architect of merit and promise. 

We cannot close our brief notice of this institution, without ex- 
pressing our cordial approbation of its design, together with our 
best wishes for its success. 


D — 
HAPPINESS. 


Att natural, and almost all political evils, are incident alike to 
the bad, or good. They are confounded in the misery of a famine, 
and not much distinguished in the fury of a faction. They sink 
together in a tempest, and are driven together from their country 
by invaders. All that virtue can afford is quietness of conscience, 
a steady prospect of a happier state, which will enable us to en- 
dure every calamity with patience. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 
BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY. 
Kosyeot xm xvecve iyi xuolidi merle. 
No. 2——By the Man in the Moon. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


Waenreas it hath been represented to me that many well dis- 
posed persons are willing to become members of our society, I 
have therefore directed the secretary of the said society to lay 
before them the rules, laws, and ordinances thereof, relative to the 
admission of members. | 


Copgrnious PTOLEMY, LL; D. F. 8. x. A., & c. &c. &c. 


Vice-President of the Lunarian Society. 


ANNOTATIONS, 
By Vincent Lunardi, Eeg. Secretary to the Lunarian Society. 


Our president having spent the greater part of his time in so- 
litary study for the good of mankind, in imitation of his predeces- 
sor the ijlustrious Osymandyas, has learned to despise all the 
unnecessary foppery of the multiplication of words, so prevalent - 
in the present day, and has always been remarked for brevity and 
chewing tobacco.“ What is the use of words,” will he sometimes 
say, “ but to express our meaning, and if a few plain words will 
serve our purpose, why should we go out of our way to seek for. 
others, merely because, forsooth, they are thought more elegant?“ 
Such is his argument, (for he always prefers the Socratic mode) 
and knowing that he will make no reply if we object to it, it isa 
rule of the society never to contradict him. This taciturnity of 
his has very frequently been the cause of considerable debate 
among his acquaintances. His friends are all convinced that it 
proceeds from intensity of thought, and that, like the Spectator, 
he has studied himself dumb for the good of mankind; at the same 
time they regret it, as depriving them of an infinite deal of plea- 
sure which they promise themselves if he could but be brought to 
open his mouth more frequently, for any other purpose than put- 
ting in a fresh quid; and Jament that he should thus carefully con- 
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ceal his light under a bushel. His enemies, (for every good and 
great man has enemies) assert that his silence is mere stupidity, 
and that it is very good policy for aman who has chanced, without 
knowing it, to say a very good thing once in his life, to hold his 
tongue for ever after, that the world may suppase him capable of 
saying something else equally good if he chose it. As to hiding 
his light under a bushel, they say that it is not uncommon to ap- 
pear to be hiding something in order that those who see us may 
take it for granted that it ie a light which we seem 80 anxious to 
conceal. They add that abundance of these dark luminaries are 
to be met with every day, and they mention as examples those 
silent gentlemen who take their stand at the corner of a street, 
clap a bamboo to their nose, and look as if they thought, while, 
alas! all their thought lies in their looks. They also quote the old 
story of the parrot, who, on being asked the cause of his silence, 
replied, „I think the more, — but, when other questions were 
put to him, the poor bird could give no other answer than the re- 
petition of & I think the more.“ Such are the calumnies of the 
malevolent who envy this exalted character his pre-eminent sta- 
tion, and have even attempted to make him an object of ridicule 
by calling him Old Copper Nick. But, though curs may bay the 
Moon, its light shall still beam forth unclouded. 

Another very amiable trait of our vice-president is his modesty, 
for who but he would have shrouded all his titles in three et cete- 
ras? Besides his designation of LL. D. F. s. x. A. the learned Co- 
pernicus Ptolemy is fellow of sixteen royal societies, forty-three 
academies of arts, one hundred and twenty-one anacreontic socie- 
ties, and one pugilistic association. He has likewise had a number 
of invitations from other institutions of this latter denomination to 
become one of their members, but having had the misfortune to 
lose three teeth, and to receive a black eye on his admission into 
the first, he has ever since declined all similar honours. 

For the satisfaction of the unlearned I shall inform them, that 
the letters 2. s. v. A. affixed to his name, signify Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Noah’s Ark, which body is commonly known to the world 
by the name of the Antediluvians. By the assistance of our vice- 
president, we have obtained an extract from the journals of this 
society, which settles a point that has been long contested between 
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the Lunarian society and the Free Masons. Between these two 
bodies. there has been a warm dispute relative to seniority; the Ma- 
sons having the confidence to contend that their society existed 
before ours was in being, although it is notorious to the world that 
their origin can by no means be traced higher than the building of 
Solemon’s temple. Now, from the journals of the society of 
Noah’s Ark, (which the Free Masons allow to be older than their 
own) it appears that the Antediluvians themselves do not pretend 
to have existed before Methusalem, while they acknowledge that 
the Lunarians can count a succession of presidents up to Tubal | 
Cain, who was the first that began to work up MOONSHINE into 
ear rings, watch chains, seals, rings, and other necessaries of life. 
Let the Lunarian society, then, be venerated as the oldest and 
most respectable upon the surface of the terraqueous globe. 

In our next number we shall, in compliance with the mandate 


of our vice-president, give to the world the rules and institutes of 
our society. V. L. 
* ® 


MOONSHINE FOR THE LADIES. 
By Timotheus Varnish, Fellow of the Lunarian Society. 


To conclude another number without an article that the ladies 
might.consider as particularly devoted to themselves, would be to 
offer an unmerited insult to their charms, and to do violence to 
our own feelings. To them it is a rule of our society to pay the 
most pointed attention, and we are happy to find that by so doing 
we shall stand the best chance of gaining the favour of our pa- 
tronesses, the Muses. Instead of being of a jealous disposition, 
as they once were, these goddesses have of late years been pecu- 
liarly grateful to all who pay due devotion to their own sex. They 
do not now bid their votaries “ slight all females but the muse,” 
waste their life in garrets by the light of the midnight lamp, or 
hide their “ unkempt locks” in the retreats of a college. It is in 
the blaze of atea party that our unfledged poets are taught to ex- 
pand their wings, where, like flies that have approached too near 
to the candle, they flutter about and lament their misfortunes in a 
dying strain. So necessary, indeed, have they become for the 
ladies, and the ladies for them, that a poet without a Delia or a 
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Cara, is as uncomfortable an animal as a knight errant without a 
Dulcinea or a Bradamante; while, on the part of the ladies, it is 
reckoned as great a deficiency to be without a “ song-inditer,” as 
it would be to a Highland chieftain to want a piper. To every 
fair forlorn, whose admirers may not have the scull to perceive 
that “ rhyme” and “ time,” and “ love” and “ dove” jingle togeth- 
er, we offer the following. Let her make them transcribe this 
upon gilt paper, and then, as a great secret, she may show it to 
all her acquaintances as a copy of verses addressed to herself. 


SONNET™=TO DELIA. 


°T was not the liquid lustre of thine eye, 
Nor thy fine form, to which might ill compare 
The“ bending statue, nor thy glossy hair, 
Nor thy cheek ting’d with health and beauty high, 
Nor yet thy honied lip, nor those bright rows 
OF pearl, through which thy breath more fragrant flows, 
Than balmy Zephyr when he wooes the May, 
That won my heart: for beauties I have known 
That almost equall’d thine, and have not lov’d! 
It was thy gentleness my bosom mov'd, 
Thy heart to feel for others’ miseries prone, 
Thy converse sweet, and (unaffected) gay. 
These shall endure when other -charms are past, 
And while these shall endure, so long my love shall last. 


8 * 


BEAUTY. 


As we are more accustomed to beauty than deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and admire it, as 
we approve and admire customs, and fashions of dress for no other 
reason than that we are used to them: so that though habit and 
custom cannot be said to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the 
cause of our liking it: 


* cc The, bending statue that enchants the world. Thomson. 
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Memoir of the Early Life of William Comer, Esg. Written by 
Himself, and never before published. With an Appendix, con- 
taining some of Cowper’s Religious Letters, and other Interest- 
ing Documents, illustrative of the Memoir. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 
126. 1816. 

2. Memoirs of the most remarkable and interesting Parte of the 
Life of William Cowper, Esq. Written by himself. To which 
is added, an Original poem and a Fragment. 18mo. pp. 94. 
1816. 

3. Poems by William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esq. Vol. III. 
containing his Posthumous Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. 
By his Kinsman, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of Yaxham with 
Welborne, Nortolk. Various Sizes. 1815. 

4. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowper, Esq. A 
new Edition: revised, corrected, and recommended. By the 
Rey. S. Greatheed, F. S. A. 24mo. pp. 148. 1814. 


[From the Eclectic Review.] 


Ir is several years since a manuscript copy of this most af- 
fecting piece of auto-biography, was confidently entrusted to us 
for perusal. Had we been altogether ignorant of the Author, 
had we never heard the name of Cowper, it would have been 
nevertheless impossible not to feel intensely, painfully interested; 
and the unknown individual, whose heart is laid open in. this nar- 

rative, to its most sacred recesses, would even then have taken 
possession of our tenderest sympathy. But the man whose men- 
tal history we were thus admitted into the confessional, as it were to 
hear from his own lips, was one for whose character we had long 
_cherished the feelings of endeared intimacy. It seemed that we 
were listening to the voice of a departed friend. And the infor- 
mation furnished by these disclosures related exactly to that por- 
tion of his history which forms a chasm in the record of the 
biographer, and which no human being, how closely soever allied 
in sympathy, though possessing all the advantages of familiar in- 
tercourse, could perfectly have supplied. The mysterious cur- 
tain, behind which we had so often with fearful curiosity desired 
to look, was drawn half aside, and exhibited the awful spectacle 
of a mind of exquisite texture agonized and struggling with its 
own ineffable emotions, in the darkness of incipient insanity. It 
was a sight we wishcd neither to prolong nor to repeat. The im- 
pression it made was too vivid to allow of the most minute trait 
being effaced from our recollection, and we were therefore un- 
der no temptation to abuse the confidence to which we were in- 
debted for so melancholy a satisfaction. No doubt could consist 
with the strong internal evidence of the manuscript, as to its ge- 
nuineness and authenticity. We felt convinced that it formed 
the key to a great part of Cowper’s history, and that in the hands 
of a man of philosophical mind and genuine christian principles, 
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it would be invaluable, as materials for such a life of Cowper as is 
still a desideratum. We should however have strongly depre- 
cated at the same time, the laying'open all the disclosures of such 
a narrative to the public at large. Our objections would no 
doubt have originated partly in our feelings. It would have ap- 
‘peared to us a violation of the sacredness which seems to attach 
to the secrets wrung from a wounded heart. We thought of poor 
Dean Swift—for the difference of character formed no obstacle to 
the comparison—exhibited by his mercenary servant, in the help- 
‘less idiovy of premature age, as a spectacle. We thought of Cow- 
per himself in his last days hiding his face with his hands, and 
turning to the wall, at the entrance of a stranger. It was casting 
pearls before swine. It was throwing open the closet of the ana- 
tomist to the gape of the valgar. Few we thought could under- 
stand, and comparatively few could take much interest, in these 
details. And there are some who never reason in cases in which 
their prejudices are interested, in whose minds the perusal of this 
Memoir would, we feared, tend to fix stil! more incurably, the as- 
sociation of insanity with what they term Methodism, notwith- 
standing the demonstration deducible from the facts, that in the 
case of Cowper, religion was first known to the convalescent suf- 
fercr in the shape and with the efficacy of a remedy. We con- 
fess that these objections are not removed, but the Publisher of 
the volume has exerted his ingenuity, in furnishing the most sa- 
tisfactory apology that could be offered. 


“ There may be considerations,” he remarks, “of moral utility, 
in favour of a circumstantial publication, which ought to over- 
rule and supersede all considerations of mere personal delicacy. 
The Publisher is satisfied that these are principles which apply to 
Cowper’s Memoir of Himself, and which fully justify him in res- 
cuing it from privacy, and in giving to it the facilities of universal 
circulation. He is of opinion that if the excellent Poet himself 
could be consulted, he would direct, not its suppression, but its 
publication; under the persuasion, that its details will be the most 
efficient means of correcting certain false notions, unfriendly ta 
spiritual religion, which some have thought themselves sanction- 
ed in entertaining, by the vague and indistinct accounts which 
were previously before the world. Statements have been made, 
which contained perhaps the ruth, but not that whole truth, the 
knowledge of which was essential to a right judgment on the 
case.” 


Whatever opinion may ultimately be retained, with regard ta 
the propriety of the publication, the thing is done; and as on the 
one hand, it would be useless to regret it, so on the other, it would 
be idle to profess an apprehension of serious evil resulting in any 
respect from the utmost publicity being given to its contents. 
When we speak of religion having any thing to fear from the 
injudicious conduct of her friends, or from the calumnies of her 
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enemies, it is obvious, that the phrase exclusively intends the 
mischief which persons may do to themselves by taking occasion 
from such circumstances to fortify themselves in their prejudices, 
and to vent in ignorant invectives against personal character, their 
lamentable antipathy against the spiritual requirements of the 
Gespel. Religion can have nothing to fear from the most degra- 
ding associations with which it may be connected. The evidence 
on which Christianity rests. is unimpaired, its authority remains 
undiminished, its essential character and its heavenly tendency 
continue the same, through whatsoever medium they are contem- 
plated, or whatsoever be the pretence on which the obedience of 
the heart is withheld. 

The character of Cowper, is so amiable, so virtuous, so per- 
fectly lovely, that even the scornful infidel must regard it as form- 
ing a presumptive argument in favour of the moral principles in 
which it had its root. In spite of his prejudices against that sys 
tem of belief to which he attributes all that was morbid in the 
mind of that excellent man, it must tend to silence his cavils, if 
not to strike him with conviction, to find, that to nothing was 
Cowper’s first loss of reason more obviously attributable, as a 
negative cause, than to the absence of religious knowledge, and 
all Axed religious principle. In his subsequent relapse, the 
most prominent feature of his insanity was the utter incompatibility 
of the iaea that retained fixed possession of his mind, not merely 
with his own religious creed, but with any system of religion, 
and indeed, so far as we are aware, with any notions of religion 
entertained by an individual besides himself. Not only was the 
unalterable persuasion which he cherished of his being doomed 
to everlasting perdition, opposed to the doctrines in which he 
had been established, but he regarded his own case as a solitary 
exception to the general laws of the Divine Government ss the 
only instance of a person, who believed with the heart unto righ- 
teousness, and was “ notwithstanding, excluded from salvation.” 
And the ground on which this fatal imagination rested, was not 
less indicative of decided insanity. The supposed cause of his 
exclusion from Divine Mercy, was his having neglected a known 
duty, in disobeying the positive command of God to destroy him- 
sef. Self- destruction had been, he conceived, specially enjoined 
upon him as a trial of his obedience to the will of God: he had 
through irresolution resisted the command, and by this means, 
had placed himself beyond the reach of redemption. ‘ Never 
‘negiect a known duty.” was the injunction which he pressed 
upon a young friend, in reference to his own condition; to such 
negiect he attributed all his own hopeless agony of mind. So 
consistent. so blameless had been his own conduct, since he had 
embraced the truths of Christianity, that it should seem there 
was no one act of mental disobedience which furnished occasion 
for remorse; no stain upon his conscience that in his melancholy 
broodings supplied the tempter with an accusation:—there was 
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oily an imaginary crime. Nor was there any one doctrine in his 
religious creed, which his disordered imagination could convert 
into an instrument of self-inflicted condemnation; no inference 
deducible from the tenets he held, that fostered or countenanced 
his despair. All that is alleged, as being involved in the most 
rigid Calvinism, would have produced no dismay in the mind of 
Cowper, for the faith he possessed would have dispelled or irra- 
diated the darkness of the gloomiest speculative creed. But his 
views of religion were not gloomy; he had exhibited their cheer- 
ing efficacy, and dispensed to others the consolation he had proved 
them to be adapted to impart. The impression which haunted 
his imagination, during the partial derangement that clouded the 
latter period of his life, was not simply erroneous, or unscriptural; 
it was wholly out of the line of religious belief: it had no relation 
to any one proposition in theology; it was an assumption built upon 
premises completely fictitious; all was unreal but the anguish and 
despair which the delusion of his reason produced. How ecstatic 
must have been the surprise and joy of the emancipated spirit, 
that had suffered such torment from an imaginary rejection of its 
Maker’s will, when, as the fetters of mortality were struck off, 
the illusion vanished, the prisoner was free, and the voices of an- 
gels welcomed him to the assembly of the just made perfect, and 
the spirits before the Throne! 

But we have in some measure anticipated the reflections which 
will naturally be suggested by the perusal of the Narrative. We 
shall now proceed to notice more particularly those prominent 
features of Cowper’s character and those points in his history, 
which are illustrated by the brief Memoirs before us. 

William Cowper was born at Great Berkhamstead, in Hert- 
fordsbire, on the 15th of November, 1731. He had scarcely at- 
tained his sixth year, when, by the death of “a most indulgent 
mother,” he was initiated into suffering: 


“ Wretch even then, life's journey just begun.” 


Young as he was, it seems that he was capable of appreciating 
the severity of his loss. “I loved her,“ said he in the letter to 
Mrs. Bodham, which acknowledged the receipt of his mother’s. 
portrait, “ with an affection that her death, fifty-two years since, 
has not in the least abated.” His tender and susceptible frame 
was ill prepared to exchange the safe protection, the comforts and 
the soothing attentions of his parental home, for the uncongenial 
manners and the hardships of a school. How keenly he felt “ this 
second weaning,” may be conjectured from the pathetic expostula- 
tion which he introduces in the Tirgcinium. 


` „Why hire a lodging in a house unknown, 
For one, whose tenderest tboughts all hover round your 
own? 
The indented stick, that loses day by day 
Notch after notch, till all are smoothed away, 
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Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home.“ 

But his chief affliction, as his own words inform us, consisted 
in his “ being singled out from all the other boys, by a lad of about 
fifteen years of age, as a proper object upon whom he might let 
loose the cruelty of his temper.” 


I choose to forbear a particular recital of the many acts of 
barbarity, with which he made it his business continually to perse- 
cute me: it will be sufficient to say, that he had, by his savage 
treatment of me, impressed such a dread of his figure upon my 
mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift up my eyes upon 
him, higher than his knees; and that I knew him by his shoe- 
buckles, better than any other part of his dress. May the Lord 
pardon him, and may we meet in glory!“ p. 8. , 

The long unsuspected cruelty of this young miscreant, was at 
length discovered. He was expelled from the school, and Cowper 
was removed. | 

At nine years of age, he was sent to Westminster school, where 
he was exposed to fresh trials and sufferings from juvenile op- 
pression, aggravated by the constitutional timidity and acuteness 
ef feeling by which he was too fatally characterized. The inde- 
lible impression left upon his mind by what he underwent at school, 
seems to render it highly probable, that the morbid tendencies of 
his temperament were by this means in no small degree strength- 
ened and confirmed, and that the tone and elasticity of his spirits 
were essentially impaired. At one time, as he informs us, he was 
& struck with a lowness of spirits, uncommon at his age, and 
frequently had intimations of a consumptive habit. This dejection, 
it is remarkable, succeeded a state of unusual elevation of spirits, 
in which his imagination so far sympathized, that it suggested the 
notion that “ perhaps he might never die.“ These unnatural fluc- 
tuations, with whatsoever salutary trains of thought they were 
connected, cannot be considered as originating in any other chan a 

cause. . 

It is a curious and at the same time a most delicate subject of 
physiological speculation, to investigate the share which physi- 
cal causes often have in operations of the moral faculties. It was 
unavoidable, in perusing Cowper's Memoirs of himself, not to be 
impressed with the extreme difficulty of determining in all cases 
the true character of those alternations of joy and despondency, 
of levity and seriousness, naturally enough connected with corres- 
pondent frames of thought, to which the Narrative continually re- 
fers. Relative to this point, the Author himself, though his evi- 
dence in regard to veracity is unimpeachable, cannot he admitted 
as a competent witness. A patient cannot be mistaken as to the 

ity of his sensations, yet he is often deceived as to the exact 
locality of the disorder, and in narrating his symptoms, he may 
fall into errors which the knowledge of the physician will enable 
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him to rectify. In cases where the sympathy between the body 
and the mind is peculiarly exquisite, where the slightest change 
in the temperament of the frame communicates itself to the ima- 
gination and to the feelings, and the breath and the pulsation seem 
in return to be almost reguiated by the thoughts, it is impossible 
to depend upon a person’s own account of the origin of his emo- 
tions. There can be no doubt that the presence of fever is the 
real cause of much that passes for religious transport in the pros- 
pect of dissolution, and that despondency is not less frequently 
the mere effect of bodily languor consequent upon exhaustion. 
All sudden transitions of this kind are at the least suspicious. 
With regard to Cowper, it is evident that his imagination was 
subject to a degree of morbid excitement, and that during such 
periods he was wholly incompetent to discern between what was 
real and what was illusive between the impressions received 
from external objects and those which proceeded from the reflex 
operations of his own mind. This degree of delirium is essen- 
tially different from actual insanity, for in actual insanity, the mind 
is less the dupe of false impressions than of false reasonings. 
The intimations furnished by the senses are then unusually cor- 
rect: it is the reason that is deluded. - | i 

We trust that we shall be excused for dwelling on a physiolo- 
gical fact, so well established that it might seem needless to ad- 
vert to it, yet so important that too much pains cannot be taken 
to place it in its proper light, and to guard it from inferences of 
an immoral tendency. Although we cannot always ascertain tho 
sources of emotion, any more than we can tell how our thoughts 
originate, it does not follow that those emotions are to be viewed 
as mere physical phenomena, or that our responsibility is lessened 
by the circumstance of our being so much under the influence of 
what may be termed physical accidents. Impressions may be 
made on the mind by mere illusions, yet those impressions are 
not necessarily erroneous. Much, for instance, that is conveyed 
to us in dreams, is true, and may even turn to a beneficial account. 
In like manner, convictions may be forced upon the conscience 
under circumstances of bodily indisposition, which are not the 
less just, because they are in part attributable to the state of the 
system. It is surely not unwerthy of the Maker of qur frame and 
the Father of our spirit, to cause even the disorders of our ani- 
mal nature to be subservient to a moral purpose. Before we re- 
gard all emotions and trains of thought that originate in physical 
accidents, or in the imagination, as wholly delusive, we must be 
satisfied that there is no ground for entertaining them, — that they 
ha ve no foundation in reality. The character of moral actions 
and moral feelings is the same, under whatsoever degree of phy- 
sical excitement they may be produced, so long as the reason is 
capable of discerning good from evil. And who shall say at what 
precise point in the progress of mental disorder, the responsibili- 
ty of the moral agent becomes annihilated? With regard, how- 
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ever, to cases in which the imagination only is excited, while the 
reason is clear, is it not obvious, that the frame of the mind may 
be regulated by physical circumstances, and yet the character as 
really display itself, the decisions of the judgment be as just, and 
the determinations of the will be as independent, as if all excite- 
ment were withdrawn? For instance, a person may suffer a pecu- 
har degree of depression, from the influence of bodily indisposi- 
tion; yet there may exist a real cause for despondency; and that 
depression, therefore, though partly accidental, will not be unrea- 
sonable, and the character which it may assume will not be that of 
illusion. The conscience may be set in action by physical causes, 
but the conscience itself is not physical. On the other hand, a 
person under similar bodily indisposition, whose mind is free from 
real cause of disquietude, experiences the efficacy of moral con- 
siderations to alleviate the pressure of morbid anxiety. ‘ The 
„ spirit of a man may sustain his infirmity, but a wounded spirit 
« who can bear.” Again, the elevation of the spirits under the 
excitement of fever, is unnatural; but yet the action of the mind 
under this transport may be wholly rational and just. The emo- 
tion is physical, but the tide of feeling may be directed intoa right 
channel; and the exercise of the dispositions of the heart, which 
takes place in consequence, may be of the most real and salutary 
kind. A man of fixed principles, whose mind steadily retains a 
grasp of its object, is, up to the highest pitch of delirium, to be 
distinguished from the victim of those delusions which rest on the 
mere vicissitudes of feeling. 

The mind seldom acts with energy, but under some degree of 
excitement from the imagination; and the most ordinary sugges- 
tions of the imagination which give birth to desire, and hope, and 
apprehension, partake of the character of illusion, so that there is 
always occasion for an exercise of the reason in rectifying the im- 
pression, and in regulating the feeling it has excited. The enthu- 
siast is merely an individual in whom the passions are more ha- 
bitually in a state of excitation, and the imagination operates with 
the force of a stimulus. The man’s sanity must be determined 
by the course his reason takes, by the nature of the object which 
engages all this enthusiasm, by the steadiness and consistency 
with which he presses forward in its attainment. And if the ob- 
ject chosen be infinite, surely it is the enthusiast alone that is al- 
together sane. 

„We have seen that Cowper was from his infancy subject to at- 
tacks evidently of a hypochondriacal nature. At the age of eigh- 
teen he left Westminster school, (with scholastic attainments of 
the first order,” but “ as ignorant,” he informs us, “ in all points 
of religion as the satchel at his back.“ He was then articled for 
three years to an eminent solicitor, in London; but his antipathy to 
lega: studies, together with habits of indolence which he appears 
to have contracted, led him to spend the greater part of his time 
either in literary amusement or in social relaxation. 
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“ At the expiration of this term, I became, in a manner, com- 
plete master of myself; and took possession of a complete set of 
chambers in the Temple, at the age of twenty-one. This being 
a critical season of my life, and one upon which much depended, 
it pleased my all-merciful Father in Jesus Christ, to give a check 
to my rash and ruinous career of wickedness at the very onset. I 
was struck, not long after my settlement in the Temple, with such 
a dejection of spirits, as none but they who have felt the same, 
can have the least conception of. Day and night I was upon the 
rack, lying down in horror. and rising up in despair. I presently 
lost all relish for those studies, to which I had before been closely 
attached; the classics had no longer any charms for me; I had 
need of something more salutary than amusement, but I had no 
one to direct me where to find it. 

6 At length I met with Herbert’s Poems; and; gothic and un- 
couth as they were, I yet found in them a strain of piety which I 
could not but admire. This was the only author I had any delight 
in reading. I poured over him all day long; and though I found 
not here, what I might have found, a cure for my malady, yet it 
never seemed so much alleviated as while I was reading him. At 
length, I was advised by a very near and dear relative, to lay him 
aside; for he thought such an author more likely to nourish my 
disorder than to remove it. 

“In this state of mind I continued near a twelvemonths when 
having experienced the inefficacy of all human means, I at length 
betook myself to God in prayer; such is the rank which our Re- 
deemer holds in our esteem, never resorted to but in the last in- 
stance, when all creatures have failed to succour us. My hard 
heart was at length softened; and my stubborn knees brought to 
bow. I composed a set of prayers, and made frequent use of 
them. Weak as my faith was, the Almighty, who will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, was graciously 
pleased to hear me. 

A change of scene was recommended to me, and I embraced 
an opportunity of going with some friends to Southampton, where 
I spent several months. Soon after our arrival, we walked to a 
place called Freemantle, about a mile from the town; the morning 
was clear and calm; the sun shone bright upon the sea; and the 
country on the borders of it was the most beautiful I had ever 
seen. We sat down upon an eminence, at the end of the arm of 
the sea, which runs between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was, that on a sudden, as if another sun had been kindled 
that instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and vexa- 
tion of spirit, I felt the weight of all my misery taken off; my 
heart became light and joyful in a moment; I could. have wept 
with transport had I been alone. I must needs believe that no- 
thing less than the Almighty fiat could have filled me with such 
inexpressible delight; not by a gradual dawning of peace, but as 
it were with a flash of his life-giving countenance. I think I re- 
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member something like a glow of gratitude to the Father of mer- 
cies, for this unexpected blessing, and that 1 ascribed it to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers. But Satan, and my own wick- 
ed heart, quickly persuaded me that I was indebted, for my de- 
liverance, to nothing but a change of scene, and the amusing va- 
rieties of the place. By this means he turned the blessing into a 
poison; teaching me to conclude, that nothing but a continued 
circle of diversion, and indulgence of appetite, could secure me 
from a relapse.” pp. 8—12. 


It is natural that the subject of hypochondriacal affections should 
not himself be aware of the true nature of these morbid symptoms; 
but our readers, we think, cannot fail to perceive the evident ope- 
rations of bodily distemper in the feelings here so pathetically de- 
scribed. Yet, were the emotions of gratitude and devotion thus 
excited, delusions? They were not; but unhappily they were only 
emotions; and therefore, when the physical cause was withdrawn, 
they ceased. Yet even then, ignorant as the poor sufferer was of 
the true nature of the gospel of peace, it seems that nothing so 
much alleviated his malady, by supplying counteractive feelings, 
as efforts of piety, and a reference to things unseen. 


« Who can help lamenting,” it is remarked in the preface, 
te that at this critical season, he was not favoured with the friend- 
ship and counsel pf some person of established judgment and piety, 
who might have explained to him that voice of God, which he so 
indistinctly knew, and guided his feet into the way of peace? Then, 
instead of abandoning the practice of devotion, from which he had 
begun to derive substantial consolation, and of falling, first into 
habits of sinful dissipation, and afterwards into the gloom of des- 
pondency, he might possibly have found not only rest for his soul, 
but a measure of permanent relief even from his constitutional 
malady.” 


Upon his return to London, Cowper soon abandoned “ all 
thoughts of devotion and dependence upon God his saviour.” To 
banish melancholy, he had recourse to the fatal expedient of si- 
lencing the remonstrances of conscience, and from a neglect of 
religion he proceeded to entertain doubts as to the truth of chris- 
tianity. His genius and acquired habits were little adapted to 
professional studies; and being placed above the salutary necessity 
ef exerting himself for a maintenance, he passed the twelve years 
he spent in the Temple, in desultory ease, amusing himself with 
light poetical compositions and classical pursuits, and dividing his 
social bowrs between the convivial or “ literary intercourse of 
eminem persons who had been his schoolfellows, and the more 
domestic conversation of his polite and affectionate relations.” 
The elder Cotman, Bonnel Thornton, Lloyd, and the Duncombes, 
were among his most intimate associates. His contributions to 
the Connoisseur have been pointed out by Hayley, and some po- 
etical compositions written during this period, are comprised in 
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the third volume of his poems, edited by Dr. Johnson. In 1756 
he lost his father, from whom, we are informed, he inherited little 
or no fortune; and towards the close of the period above referred 
to, his patrimony being well-nigh spent, and there being as he him- 
self expresses it, no appearance that he should ever repair the 
damage, by a fortune of his own getting, he “ began to be a little 
apprehensive of approaching want.” 

To what a melancholy period have we followed this amiable and 
tender-minded man! Admired, respected, and beloved as he was 
by his gay and distinguished associates, gifted with no ordinary 
talents, and possessing the advantage of even splendid connexions, 
happy in the reciprocal attachment subsisting between him and 
the accomplished woman whose hand was expected to crown his 
establishment in life, he nevertheless presents himself to us an 
object of the tenderest pity. At the age of thirty-one, he found 
himself alike destitute of the means of supporting his station in 
society, and incapacitated by his constitutional timidity as well as 
by his desultory habits, for all public exertion. About this time, 
his susceptible mind received a fresh wound from the premature 
decease of sir William Russel, whom, in the following lines, ad- 
dressed to one of his female relations, he emphatically styles his 


“ Doom’d as I am, in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past, 
Depriv’d of ev’ry joy, I valued most, 
My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost; 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen! 
Still, still, I mourn, with each returning day, 
Him—snatch’d by fate, in early youth, away; 
And her—through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix’d in her choice and faithful—but in vain! 
O prone to pity, gen’rous, and sincere, ö 
Whose eye ne’er yet refus’d the wretch a tear; 
Whose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 
Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancy’d woes: 
See me—ere yet my destin’d course half done, 
Cast forth a wanderer ona wild unknown! 
See me, neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost! 
Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow; 

Why all that soothes a heart, from anguish free, 
All that delights the happy—palls with me.“ p. 8. 


At length, the crisis of his sufferings drew near. While thus. 
indulging anxieties as to his future prospects, the lucrative posts 
of reading clerk, and clerk of private committees, in the house 
of lords, became vacant, and the patentee of those appointments 
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ri upon him to make him an offer of these two most profitablé 
ces. Š 


* Dazzled by so splendid a proposal, and not immediately re- 
flecting upon my incapacity to execute a business of so public a 
nature, I at once accepted it; but at the same time, (such was the 
will of Him whose hand was in the whole matter,) seemed to re- 
ceive a dagger in my heart. The wound was given, and every 
moment added to the smart of it. All the considerations, by which 
I endeavoured to compose my mind to its former tranquillity, did 
but torment me the more; proving miserable comforters and coun- 
sellors of no value. I returned to my chambers thoughtful and 
unhappy; my countenance fell; and my friend was astonished, in- 
stead of that additional cheerfulness he might so reasonably 
expect, to find an air of deep melancholy in all I said or did.” 
pp. 16, 17. , 


His mind was in this manner harassed day and night, for the 
space of a week, with the most conflicting emotions. On the one 
hand, were presented to him the favourable opportunity this offer 
presented for the consummation of his dearest hopes, such as 
might never again occur, and “ the apparent folly of casting away 
the only visible chance he had of being well provided for;” on the 
other hand, the impossibility of his discharging the duties annexed 
to either of the employments, a public exhibition of himself being. 
under any circumstances “ mortal poison’’ to him. At length, he 
resolved upon resigning the situation, in exchange for the much 
less lucrative office of the clerkship of the journals in the house 
of lords, which he flattered himself would fall easily within the 
scope of his abilities. This arrangement being effected, not with- 
out some difficulty, aud great reluctance on the part of his friends, 
his mind was restored to something like composure. 


“It was a calm, however,” to adopt Dr. Johnson’s statement, 
¢ but of short duration; for he had scarcely possessed it three days, 
when an unhappy and unforeseen incident not only robbed him of 
this semblance of comfort, but involved him in more than his fore 
mer distress. A dispute in parliament, in reference to the last 
mentioned appointment, laid him under the formidable necessity 
of a personal appearance at the bar of the house of lords, that his 
fitness for the undertaking might be publicly acknowledged. The 
trembling apprehension with which the timid and exquisitely sen- 
sible mind of this amiable man could not fail to look forward to 
an event of this sort, rendered every intermediate attempt to pre- 
pare himself for the examination completely abortive; and the 
consciousness that it did so accumulated his terrors. These had 
risen, in short, to a confusion of mind so incompatible with the 
imtegrity of reason, when the eve of the dreaded ceremony actually 
arrived, that his intellectual powers sunk under it. He was no 
longer himself.” Life of Cowher, p. xviii. 

VOL. VIIL 14 
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‘The minute and most affecting account which Cowper himself 
gives us of his state of mind during this awful interval, occupies 
nearly one half of the Memoir. It is altogether one of the deep- 
est intellectual tragedies that ever took place within the recesses 
of a human heart. The interest the dreadful tale excites, is made 
up of horror and of pity, and hard indeed must the heart be that 
does not bleed at the recital. Never before were such disclo- 
sures made to a human eye. Never before were the dark wan- 
derings of the brain made audible, in accents so pathetic, in less- 
ons so instructive. It is however only as a record of his feelings, 
a record perfectly ingenuous and terribly descriptive, that Cowper's 
own narrative is, in all respects to be implicitly adopted. From 
the moment that his acceptance of his friend’s first proposal plan- 
ted, as he expresses it, a dagger in his heart, his nervous system 
was deranged to a degree bordering upon delirium. “ My conti- 
nual misery,” he says, “at length brought on a nervous fever; 
quiet forsook me by day, and peace by night; a finger raised 
5 me was more than I could stand against.“ In this state 
of body and of mind, he attended regularly during many months, 
at the office, at which the Journal books affording the requisite 
information were thrown open to him. He “ read without percep- 
tion;“ he was “ not in a condition, he tells us, “ to receive instruc- 
tions, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts, without direction. 
The feelings of a man, when he arrives at the place of execution, 
are, probably, much like mine, every time I set my foot in the 
office, which was every day, for more than half a year together.” 
A man whose control over his faculties was so far suspended as 
to render him thus incapable of attention and memory, and whose 
feelings were, from a cause otherwise inadequate, wrought up to 
the pitch of unresisting despair, cannot be considered as in full 
possession of rationality. It is, we repeat it, a most delicate in- 
quiry,—and on this account we regret the publication of the Me-. 
moir, —how far a man’s moral accountability is lessened under 
partial derangements of the faculties, which nevertheless leave the 
actions free, and give room for the principles to operate. There 
may be paroxysms in such disorders, which shall wholly overpower 
the will, and bear away the mind by their violence to deeds of 
desperation; and we believe that the form which insanity in a large 
proportion of cases assumes, is that of paroxysm. Such fits of 
passion as this Narrative describes, in which, when alone in his 
chambers, the poor unhappy being cried out aloud and cursed the 
hour of his birth, lifting up his eyes to heaven in the spirit of blas- 
phemy, must be referred in some measure—we dare not say 
wholly—to the exasperation of the feelings by bodily disorder to 
a degree beyond the controlling power of reason. It was surely 
a symptom of incipient insanity, when he began to look upon mad- 
ness as the only chance remaining; to forbode that “so it would 
one day fare with him;” and to desire it with earnest and impatient 
expectation. Then came what he styles “ the grand temptation,” 
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the idea of suicide, that most characteristic propensity of the in- 
sane;—the horrid instinct which leads them by the only mode in- 
telligible to their feelings, to seek deliverance from compulsion 
and anguish, and to revenge themselves upon life by casting it 
away asa burden. Cowper himself states, and great stress ought 
to be laid on his own statement, which in no case leans to the side 
of palliation, that his “ mind probably at this time began to be dis- , 
ordered.” There are abundant proofs of it in the dreadfully mi- 
nute recital he has given of his successive attempts to accomplish 

his melancholy purpose, and of the remarkable way in which his 

intentions were uniformly over-ruled or frustrated. The merciful 

interposition of Providence, was manifest in his preservation, by 

means, the clear nature of which he does not appear in every case 

to have perceived. 

Up to the moment in which he made the last attempt, he de- 
clares that he “ had felt no concern of a spiritual kind, ignorant of 
original sin, insensible of the guilt of actual transgression.” A 
sense of divine wrath was the over-powering sensation that now 
succeeded the desire of death. In a sentence from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in a ballad sung in the street, in every thing he read and 
in every thing he heard, in his very dreams, his diseased mind 
found a confirmation of the suggestions of conscience. But we 
can no longer dwell on the heart-rending details: they ought never, 
never most assuredly, to have been thus explicitly laid open to the 
world. We are sure that the feelings of every intelligent reader 
will resent the publication. Had the ingenuous narrator himself 
been fully conscious that he was in this part describing only the 
morbid sensations of disease, he would have sealed up the record 
in eternal silence. The publisher ought to have been influenced 
by Cowper’s own words in reference to a stage of his disorder, 
only a little more advanced. 


It will be proper to draw a veil over the secrets of my prison 
house: let it suffice to say, that the low state of body and mind to 
which I was reduced, was perfectly well calculated to humble the 
natural vain-glory and pride of my heart.“ p. 60. 


We need only refer in confirmation of our statement, to the 
description which is given of a “ tremulous vibration in the fibres 
ef the brain,” in attenipting to recollect a portion of the creed, 
and of the awful moment in which “a strange and horrible dark- 
ness fell upon him,” accompanied with a sensation, as though “a 
heavy blow had lighted on the brain, without touching the skull.” 
These were no doubtful symptoms; but why has it been made 
necessary to exhibit them? Let no individual whose temperament 
bears the most distant affinity to that of this amiable man,—let no 
one in whose mind melancholy has in any form begun to strike its 
eancerous roots, venture to expatiate on this part of the Narrative. 

What share, we may now confidently ask, had religion in pro- 
ducing this distressful state of mind? We defy the malignity of 
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atheism to substantiate the charge. When, at length, ip an inter- 
val of tranquillity, his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Madan, explained to 
him the doctrines of the gospel, they had no effect but to assuage 
the tumult of his thoughts, and to pour balm into wounds. 
The doctrine of original sin “ set me,” says Cowper, “ more ona 
level with the rest of mankind, and made my condition appear lest 
desperate.“ When his friend insisted on the “ all-atoning efficacy 
of the blood of Jesus, and his righteousness, for our justification,” 
he saw clearly, that his case “ required such a remedy,” and had 
not the least doubt “ that this was the gospel of salvation.” When 
Mr. Madan-urged the necessity of a lively faith in Jesus Christ, 
adding, that it was the gift of God, which he trusted God would 
bestow upon him, Cowper’s reply bespoke how adapted is this 
doctrine also, to minister strength and consolation to a bruised 
spirit: „ wish he would,“ said the poor sufferer “ a very ir- 
reverent petition, but a very sincere one, and such as the blessed 
God, in his due time, was pleased to answer.” 

And now, in defiance of the sneers of the infidel, we will ven- 
ture to suggest, whether even in the sunless, comfortless recesses 
of the asylums which conceal the outcasts of reason, there may 
not be subjects to whom that Divine proclamation would, in inter- 
vals of intelligence, be most appropriate—“ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people. Does it follow that because the reason is dethron- 
ed, and the mind darkened, there are no gleams of intelligence, 
during which objects of hope and future realities might flash com- 
fort into the soul? Are there no pauses in which the faculties 
might rally for a while and collect materials for a prayer? Though 
the human temple is thus devastated, may not even its ruins be at 
times visited by the spirit of its Divine architect—its lawful in- 
habitant? We do not fear to be misunderstood; we trust we shall 
not be wilfully misrepresented. It requires the most correct 
judgment, and the nicest discrimination, to handle the mind either 
under the apprehensions of death, or under the operation of physi- 
cal ailment; and too much diffidence cannot be exercised in pro- 
nouncing upon the results of the most promising impressions. All 
that we would insist upon is, that the subjects of mental distem- 
per are not, at all seasons, uniformly out of the reach of moral in- 
struction and religious consolation; and that, therefore, among the 
requisites for a competent superintendance of such patients, we 
should consider religious character as not less indispensable than 
medical skill. Every requisite met in Dr. Cotton, in whom Cew- 
per now found a physician and a friend. From the beginning of 
December, 1763, until the middle of the July following, his mind 
was the seat of what we may perhaps venture to state as our opin- 
ion, approximated nearer to constant nervous delirium, than to 
fixed insanity. We shall have occasion again to advert to the 
difference between the character of this, and of his subsequent 
affection of mind. His recovery was attended with such an inex- 
pressible burst of gratitude and joy, occasioned in part by his ap- 
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poe of the discoveries of Divine mercy in the gospel, that 
is physician was at first suspicious of the nature of the transition, 
and was alarmed lest it should terminate in frenzy. * In a short 
time, Dr. C. became satisfied, and acquiesced in the soundness of 
his cure.” Cowper remained his happy inmate for nearly twelve 

onths after his recovery, and at length, in 1765, he removed to 
Huntingdon, where he eventually took up his abade in the family 
of tbe Rev. Mr. Unwin. It is probable that a dread of revisiting 
scenes connected with such maddening impressions, as well as a 
wish to disentangle himself from some of his former associates, 
might concur to produce his determination not to return to Lon- 
don. Here closes his own narrative, which he drew yp shortly 
after this period, for the perusal of that excellent family. 

We have now entered on the happiest portion of Cowper’s life. 
During the latter part of his residence at St. Alban’s, “he exhib- 
ited,” to adopt Dr. Johnson's expression, 


“ a proof of the interesting and spiritual character of those views 
of .religion he had. embraced, in the composition of two hymns. 
These hymns he himself styled ‘ specimens’ of his ‘ first christian 
thoughts;’ a circumstance which will greatly enhance their value 
in the minds of those to wham they have been long endeared by 
their intrinsic excellence.” 

These hymns are to be found in the Olney Collection: the first 
begins, “ How blest thy. creature is, O God;” the second, “ Far 
from the world, O Lord I flee.” His letters to his cousin, major 
Cowper’s lady, commencing about this period, form the most va- 
luable part of Mr. Hayley’s collection. They breathe a delightful 
serenity, a calm and heavenly frame.” It is upon this period, 
from 1764 to the beginning of 1773, that, were we writing the 
memoirs of Cowper instead of reviewing his biographers, we should 
delight to dwell. It is in this attitude of his mind that we should 
endeavour to transfer his image to the canvass, and to perpetuate 
every lineament of thet cheer ful, devout, and elevated being, which 
constituted the real Cowper. We fear that one bad effect of at · 
tracting the public eye to the antecedent period to which his own 
Narrative refers, will be its giving a false and injudicious promi- 
nence to the morbid features of his character. Persons who take 
up that narrative with but faint and indistinct notions of his real 
amiableness and moral excellencies, will be apt to close the volume 
with a very erroneous or at least an imperfect estimate, and un- 
der the influence of this last impression, to associate with the name 
of Cowper ideas far from being pleasing or appropriate. They 
will not, in many cases, care to pursue the course of his history 
beyond the point at which his Memoir of himself abruptly termi- 
nates; and.thus they will not get the whele outline in just perspec- 
tive, but broken.and distorted. They will be apt after all to think 
of the poet Cowper, as a personage very distantly related to the 
eubject of that distressful narrative; whereas, in truth, it is his 
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history as a whole, and his character as entire, that constitute his 
biography one of the most interesting subjects on which the in- 
tellect and the heart can dwell. 

The Sketch of the life of Cowper, by Dr. Johnson, and the 
Memoirs edited by Mr. Greatheed, contribute in no small degree 
to supply the deficiency of Hayley’s Memoirs in respect to this 
most interesting period. We wish that every particular should 
be gathered up that might lengthen out and add strength of co- 
louring to the detail. Had the Rev. Mr. Newton been now liv- 
ing, and his faculties unimpaired, he, better than any man, could 
have supplied us with characteristic information. Great was the 
value that Cowper set on the friendship and intercourse of that 
estimable clergyman. A very interesting “ monument of the en- 
deared and joint labours of these exemplary Christians,” as Dr.. 
J. remarks, “ still exists in the Olney Hymns.” 

But we proceed with reluctance to contemplate the subject of 
these Memoirs under the last aspect which, by the mysterious 
dispensations of the Almighty, his mind was permitted to assume: 
and here we shall again avail ourselves of his “ kinsman’s’” own 
narration. 

“From the commencement of his residence at Olney, till Jan- 
uary, 1773, a period of five years and a quarter, it does not appear 
that there was any material interruption either of the health or 
religious comfort of this excellent man. His feelings, however, 
must have received a severe shock in February, 1770, when he 
was twice summoned to Cambridge by the illness of his beloved 
brother, which terminated fatally on the 20th of the following 
month. How far this afflictive event might conduce to such a 
melancholy catastrophe, it is impossible to judge; but certain it is, 
that at this period a renewed attack of his former hypochondriacal 
complaint took place. It is remarkable that the prevailing dis- 
tortion of his afflicted imagination became then not only inconsis- 
tent with the dictates of right reason, but was entirely at variance 
with every distinguishing characteristic of that religion which had 
so long proved the incitement to his useful labours, and the source 
of his mental consolations. Indeed so powerful and so singular 
was the effect produced on his mind by the influence of the mala- 
dy, that while for many subsequent years it admitted of his ex- 
hibiting the most masterly and delightful display of poetical, epis- 
tolary, and conversational ability, on the greatest variety of sub- 
jects, it constrained him from that period, both in his conversation 
and letters, studiously to abstain from every allusion of a religious 
nature. Yet no one could doubt that the hand and heart from 
which, even under so mysterious a dispensation, such exquisite 
descriptions of sacred truth and feeling afterwards proceeded, 
must have been long and faithfully devoted to his God and Father. 
The testimonies of his real piety were manifested to others, when 
least apparent to himself. But where it pleased God to throw a 
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veil over the mental and spiritual consistency of this excellent 
and afflicted man, it would ill become us rudely to invade the di- 
vine prerogative by attempting to withdraw it.“ pp. xxxi, xxxii. 
`- Mr. Cowper’s relapse, as we think it is rather incorrectly term- 
ed, occurred in his forty-second year, a period of life in which 
constitutional tendencies of this lamentable kind are remarkably 
apt to display themselves. ä 


Of this sad reverse in his experience,” it is said, & he conceived 
some presentiment as it drew near, and during a solitary walk in 
the fields, composed that Hymn, of the Olney collection, beginning 


God moves in a mysterious way,“ 


which is very expressive of that faith and hope, which, he retain- 
ed at the time, even in the prospect of his severe distress.” 


The nature of this hypochondriacal attack, was not at first, we 
apprehend, different from the attacks he experienced in early 
youth at Westminster school, and again, soon after his establish- 
ment in the Temple; but his constitution was less able to sustain 
the violence of the paroxysm. The repeated shocks which his 
too susceptible frame had received, were sufficient to undermine 

his health, and to render him more easily the victim of disease, 
on every fresh incursion.* In the present instance, as in his first 
two attacks, there appears to have been no exciting cause assign- 
able that should seem at all adequate in itself to produce a return 
of the disorder; the fredisfhosing cause was, doubtless, purely 
physical. In addition, however, to the blow the death of his bro- 
ther must have given to his feelings, and the previous exercise of 
Mr. C.’s mind in attending him during his last illness (an office 
which, however gratifying in some respects, must have cost no 
small mental exertion,) we are informed that the time for accom- 
plishing a matrimonial union with Mrs. Unwin was fixed; and “ it 
is not unlikely,” adds his biographer, “that the agitation often felt 
in similar circumstances, proved unfavourable to Mr. C.’s na- 
tural infirmity.” It is probable, indeed, that under no circum- 
stances and by no conceivable precaution could the return of the 
disorder at some future period have been. altogether obviated. 
We find that it has been suggested by an anonymous writer, that 
the mode in which he passed his life at Olney, was unfavourable 
to the maintaining of a healthy state of mind; that his days were 
Spent without occupation, and that his devotion, not being of the 
kind which issues in action, partook too much of the religion of 
the cloister. f Nothing is more easy, and nothing at the same time 


* In a letter bearing date September 3, 1766, he writes, “ I am stout 
s i e, but a little illness demolishes me. I have had a 


enough in ap 
“ severe shake, and the building is not so firm as it was.” 
1 See Edwards’s Edition of the Memoir. p. 106. 


‘ 
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is more unprofitable, than to frame suppositions of this matute; 
but we apprehend the fact was different. That he empioyed 
himself apparently so little in composition during this period, ex- 
cept in letters to his friends, we should consider as affording some 
reason to conclude that his time was not so completely unoccupied, 
as is supposed, by social and benevolent engagements. But in- 
deed, the circumstance of his actually passing eight years of un- 
interrupted health and cheerfulness, in this very seclusion, forms 
a sufficient refutation in our opinion, of such a conjecture. His 
constitutional diffidence so far wore off during this period, as to 
allow of his taking an active part in visiting the peor at Olney, to 
whom his amiable condescension long endeared his memory. At 
this time he was employed by the late Mr. Thornton, as one of 
the confidential almoners to whom he entrusted the secret distri- 
bution of his beneficence. His intimacy with Mr Newton must 
have precluded his being left for any considerable interval to feel 
the pressure of solitude; for he says himself, in reference to that 
most cheerful of companions, as well as most judicious divine, 
“ We were seldom seven successive hours separated.“ 

Thus tranquilly passed the few years during which it pleased 
Divine Providence to allow this excellent man to exhibit the re- 
ality of the change which his senuments and character had un- 
dergone. Affliction, to use his own expression, had “ made him 
a Christian,” and this had made him happy. ‘It gives me some 
concern,” he writes to lady Hesketh, “though at the same time 
it increases my gratitude, to reflect that a convert made in Bedlam, 
is more likely to be a stumbling block to others, than to advance 
their faith. But if it has that effect upon any, it is owing to their 
reasoning amiss, and drawing their conclusions from false premi- 
ses. He who can ascribe an amendment of life and manners, 
and a reformation of the heart itself, to madness, is guilty of an 
absurdity, that in any other case would fasten the imputation of 
madness upon himself; for by so doing, he ascribes a reasonable 
effect to an unreasonable Cause, and a positive effect to a nega- 
tive.” 

Still, it may be imagined, religion had at least a share in de- 
termining the direction of his disorder. But this we think is ex- 
tremely questionable. As no one can pretend to believe that the 
return of his hypochondriacal attack would have been prevented, 
had his opinions undergone no change on the subject of religion, 
so, there is small reason, we conceive, to conclude that the dejec- 
tion into which he eventually sunk, would in that case have as- 
sumed a different aspect. It must be recollected, that in the at- 
tacks to which he was subject in his early youth, what is false 
called religious melancholy gave the character to the morbid af- 
fection of his spirits. Accident, and, we believe, the last impres- 
sion, often determine the complexion of the patient’s anxiety un- 
der the influence of physical melancholy; and it is notorious tha 
in by far the larger proportion of cases, the morbid symptoms 
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“exhibit a contrariety to the disposition and character of the indivi- 
dual when ina healthy state. The natural actions of fear or remorse, 
will often give rise to impressions that will be mistaken for the ef- 
fect of religion; but while pride, excess, the effects of empirical 
treatment, and the constitutional inheritance that the sins of the pa- 
rent have bequeathed to his innocent offspring, fill the wards of our 
asylums, few, very few are the victims of conscience. 

Had Cowper never become a convert to religion, in his own 
acceptation of the phrase, the only difference in the character 
of his dejection, would have been its being less irrational, less 
obviously at variance with his own creed and with the dictates of 
revealed truth. There is not a tenet of calvinism, of which 
the impression fixed on his mind during his insanity was not 
subversive. That doctrine of predestination and election, which 
the articlesof the church of England declare to be “ full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons,” forbade 
his believing, that he had been actually renewed unto holiness,” 
and yet was excluded from salvation, —that he was of the number of 
those for whom Christ died, and yet was doomed, by the determi- 
nate counsel of God, to be an exception to his gracious promis- 
es. The doctrine of efficacious grace forbade his believing that 
he had annulled the work of the Holy Spirit upon his heart by an 
act of disobedience; and that of final perseverance was equally in 
direct opposition to his notion of having by an irremediable re- 
lapse, for ever forfeited the mercy of God. If there are any persons 
who shall still deem it a sufficient ground for their idle calumnies, 
that Cowper was mad and was religious, what can be said in reply, 
but that they are indeed far from being religious, and yet they 
certainly are, as respects the right use of reason, mad: and it is 
to be feared that they belong to the class of the incurably insane. 

4 For more than a twelvemonth subsequent to this attack, Cow- 
per seems to have been totally overwhelmed by the vehemence 
of his disorder.” The delicacy of his biographers has led them 

_to avoid all unnecessary minuteness of description in reference 
to any variation in the symptoms; but we apprehend that it was 
at this period, that an immedicable wound was inflicted on his 
rational faculties. His spirits in some measure recovered from 
the seizure; the inflammatory symptoms subsided; but the secret 
injury his intellectual frame received, only the resurrection could 
repair. We believe that that singular species of insanity, familiar. 
ly denominated “ being mad upon one idea,” into which frequent 
attacks both of the Sthenic and of the Asthenic form, are apt to 
issue, is, with rare exceptions, incurable. This appears to have 
been precisely the nature of the present most interesting case, 
On all subjects but one, and on that one as relating to himself, 
Cowper became after a time accessible, and conversed with his 
accustomed facility and cheerfulness. The whole range of liter- 
ature was thrown open to the incursions of his admirable faculties, 
and his genius displayed itself with a force and a brilliancy sure 
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passing even the happiest efforts of his mind at any earlier period. 
nly there was one haunted chamber in his imagination, where all 
was impenetrable darkness; and from that abode of horror, voices 
would at times issue that troubled the intellectual faculty. The 
blind, and deaf, and dumb spirit which now was permitted to take 
session of his mind, was mercifully restricted to this one pecu- 
iar recess of thought. On one point only he was irrational and 
put of the reach of consolation. How does wisdom sometimes 
beam through the most inscrutable dispensations of Him who 


cc moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform!” 

Before this last awful visitation had sealed up the capacities of 
this excellent map, as a moral agent, and precluded the further 
exercises of his mind in reference to the concerns of eternity, an 
interval was allowed him, not only to embrace the faith of a Sa- 
viour, but to enjoy the unclouded sunshine of a mind at peace 
with Heaven, and to vindicate to all around, the efficacious infu- 
ence of the gospel upon his character. Eight years elapsed, and 
then the tide of the disorder was permitted to return, yet not so 
as wholly to bear away the reason by its violence. Though all 
was in a moral respect, darkness within, the peculiar and as it re- 
Jated to himself hopeless direction his discase assumed, left him 
as capable as ever of intellectual exertion for the advantage of 
others, It was as though when the hand that ruled the harp was 
palsied, the winds still stirred the strings into surpassing melody. 

Instances of similar phenomena, though not frequently rendered 
jllustrious by the character of the sufferer, are familiar to those 
who have cultivated an acquaintance with morbid exhibitions of 
human nature. We recollect hearing of a singular une, in which 
the patient, coherent, calm, and accessible on every subject that 
occurred to the visiter, was uniformly roused into maniacal rage, 
by the mention of the name of lord North, although he had re- 
ceived no personal injury from that nobleman. But the case which 
comes the nearest by far to that of Cowper, and which indeed 
may be cited as a parallel, was that of the celebrated Simon 
Browne, a learned dissenting minister, who imagined that “ the 
thinking faculty within him was annihilated.” In the dedication 
of his „ Defence of the Religion of Nature,” to queen Caroline, 
preserved in the Adventurer, he solicits her majesty’s gracious 
acceptance af the work, onthe ground of the peculiarity attaching to 
the author as “ the first being of the kind, and yet without a name.” 
“ He was once,” be adds, „a man; and of some little name, but of 
no worth, as his present unparalleled case makes but too mani- 
fest; for by the immediate hand of an avenging God, his very 
thinking substance has for mort than seven years been continu- 
ally wasting away, till it is wholly perished out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the least remembrance 
of its very ruins remains; not the shadow of an idea is left, nor 
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any sense that, so much as one single one, perfect or imperfect, 
whole or diminished, ever did appear to a mind within him, or 
was perceived by it.” Such a present from such a thing, how- 
ever worthless in itself, may not be wholly unacceptable to 
your majesty, the author being such as history cannot parallel.“ 

Those of our readers who are desirous of being acquainted with 
all the particulars of this very remarkable instance of partial in- 
sanity, may satisfy themselves by a reference to the Encyclope- 
dias? | 

Our limits will not admit of our tracing the narrative of Cow- 
per’s life, through every remaining stage. Nearly seven years 
elapsed before he sufficiently recovered his spirits to employ 
his mind in poetical composition, to which he was urged,” we 
are informed, by Mrs. Unwin, as the most effectual mode of 
relieving his thoughts from the despair by which they were con- 
tinually agitated.” In the winter of 1780, he composed nearly 
the whole of the poems comprised in his first volume. In these 
poems, there is sometimes displayed the severity of the moralist 
together with considerable power of irony, and even humour; but 
the view which is taken both of human nature and of religion, is 
certainly alike free from the gloom of misanthropy and the exag- 
geration of morbid sentiment. Let an impartial comparison be 
made of these poems with the effusions, sublimely poetic as many 
of them doubtless are, of the author of the Night Thoughts, who 
all his life long paid homage to the world, and was found at 
eighty, a courtier, and it must be owned that the character of 
Cowper’s poems is that of the sunshine for cheerfulness. Who 
could have believed, on reading for instance the poem of Hope, 
that its author was languishing under the sensation of despair, 
deeming it impiety for him to pray, or to raise a thought to Hea- 
ven, which he imagined to be barred against him? The inference 
is irresistible, that the author of such compositions was either 
happy or insane. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary passages that was ever 
written, is the very pathetic description of himself which occurs 
in the poem on Retirement. This, as most strikingly illustrating 
the nature of his malady, yet betraying at the same time that the 
author was not perfectly conscious of it, we should extract entire, 
did we not fear that this article would extend beyond all proper 
limits. We must make room for the following lines. 


“Look where he comes—in this embowered alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move: 

Lips busy, and eye fixed, foot falling slow, 

Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 


* See, in particular, Rees’s Cyclopedia, Vol. V. Art. Browne, Simon. 
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‘That tonguc is silent now; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song. 
Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short; 

Both fall beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And, likea summer brook, are passed away. 

8 è ® 0 2 e e 
Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 
Fach yielding harmony, disposed aright; 

The screws reversed (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use.” 


In the year 1781, he was deprived of the society of his only 
familiar associate, by the preferment of the Rev. Mr. Newton to 
the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London. 


‘© PreviouSly to his departure from the former place, he insisted 
on introducing to Mr. Cowper, his intimate acquaintance, Mr. 
Bull, of Newport Pagnel, as his substitute in social converse. 
Mr. Cowper had always shrunk back from intercourse with stran- 
gers; and the gloom which still depressed his mind, rendered him 
at that time peculiarly reluctant to admit a new visiter. Mr. 
Newton, who dreaded to leave Mr. C. wholly destitute af a con- 
fidential friend, used, in this instance, an affectionate violence, 
which was attended with all the success he could hope for. The 
afflicted bard soon formed a strong attachment to Mr. Bull, whose 
extensive information and natural vivacity tended greatly to al- 
leviate Mr. Cowper’s habitual dejection. They regularly spent 
together one day every fortnight, the only seasons, for five years, 
in which Mr. Cowper admitted any company, except during his 
friendship with the late lady Austen, which commenced in Sep- 
tember 1781.”’ pp. 38, 39. 

In lady Austen’s animated and brilliant conversation, Cowper 
found a powerful antidote against his melancholy, and deeply 
must every reader of sensibility have regretted the fatal necessity 
under which he too soon found himself laid, by the most sacred 
obligations, abruptly to renounce a friendship so dear to him, and 
respecting which he had cherished expectations flattering and 
almost romantic. After he had taken this resolution, he never 
met her again. 

The constant exercise of his mind, however, in literary com- 
position, in which he continued to indulge, “ so far succeeded in 
diverting him from habitual despair, that he became more at- 
tached to society.“ 

« It was not, however, by arguing against his inveterate melan- 
choly, that his religious friends could promote its relief. An al- 
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lusion to the subject was usually productive of its symptoms; 
although upon any other religious topic than that of his own pros- 
pect of futurity, Mr. Cowper would converse freely and profitably. 
The necessity, however, of avoiding so interesting a theme, 
could not but make an essential difference, both in-his conversa- 
tion and correspondence, from what either had been, previous to 
his unhappy relapse. In writing to his former friends, to whom 
he again became gradually habituated, as his poetical excrcises 
advanced, he touches sparingly and cautiously upon religion. He 
more freely indulges a vein of humour, which contributed to the 
momentary dissipation of his gloom; while he could scarcely ad- 
vert to spiritual subjects without approximating the source of his 
distress.* This remark applies to most of his subsequent letters, 
as well as tothe sportive sallies of his poetical pieces. ‘Ihe flow 
of wit, which in both instances displays the peculiar powers of 
his mind, and fascinates the literary reader, was employed by him 
as a substitute for spiritual reflection in which he esteemed it fre- 
sumptuous to indulge himself; or as a forcible effort to resist the 
intrusion of distress and terror. 

“ In his letters, as printed, there are many obvious chasms which 
were probably occupied mostly with expressions of religious de- 
spondency.” Memoirs edited by Greatheed. pp. 44—6. 

A letter of this description addressed to the Rev. Mr. Bull, 
and only partially given in Hayley’s Memoirs, is now in our pos- 
session; and as it presents a remarkable confirmation of the pecu- 
liarity of Cowper’s state of mind, under the influence of physical 
disorder, we shall venture to lay it before our readers. 


“ Mon aimable & tres cher Ami, 
lt is not in the power of chaises or chariots to carry you 

where my affections will not follow you. If I heard that you were 
gone to finish your days in the moon, I should not love you the 
less, but should contemplate the place of your abode as often as 
it appeared in the heavens, and say, farewell, my friend, for ever, 
lost but not forgotten: live happily in thy lantern and smoke the. 
remainder of thy pipes in peace. Thou art rid. of earth at last and 
all its cares. So far I can rejoice in thy removal, and so to the cares 
that are to be found in the moon, I am resolved to suppose them 
lighter than those below:—heavier they can hardly can be.“ 

(Thus far the Letter is printed by Hayley. See his Life of 
Cowper. Vol. II. p. 393.) 

“& Both your advice and your manner of giving it are gentle and 
friendly, and like yourself. I thank you for them, and don't re- 


* Had the publisher of the Memoir of the Early Life of Cowper, advert- 
ed to this consideration, he would not have injudiciousiy swelled his Ap- 
pendix, by reprinting the Critique which appeared in a periodical work, 
centaining some very uncandid reflections in reference to this circum- 
stance. 
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fase your consel because I dislike it, but because it is not for me. 
There is not a man ufon earth that might not be the better for 
it, myself only excefted. Prove to me that I have a right to pray, 
and I will pray without ceasing; yes, and praise too, even in the 
belly of this Hell, compared with which Jonah’s was a palace, 2 
temple of the living God. But let me add, there is no encou- 
ragement in the Scripture so comprehensive as to include my 
case, nor any consolation so effectual as to reach it. J don’t re- 
late it to you, because you could not believe it. You would agree 
with me if you could. And:yet the sin by which I am excluded 
from the privileges I once enjoyed, you would account no ein. 
You would even tell me, it was a duty. This is strange—You 
will think me mad—but I am not mad, most noble Festus. I am 
only in despair: and those powers of mind, which I possess, are 
only permitted me for my amusement sometimes, and to accu- 
mulate and enhance my misery at others. Ihave not even asked 
a blessing on my food these ten years, nor do I expect I shall 
ever ask it again. Yet 1 love you and such as you, determined 
to enjoy your friendship while I can. It will not be long: we 
must soon part for ever.“ 

This letter bears date Oct. 27, 17832, and refers in a subsequent 
paragraph to the Translations from madame Guion, as being 
« finished, but not quite transcribed.” We might rest on the evi- 
dence of, this letter alone, the fact that Cowper’s derangement 
was, so far as respects even the proximate cause, totally uncon- 
nected with his religious opinions. Such a notion as this letter 
unfolds, could only be the effect of insanity. 

Early in January, 1787, Mr. Cowper was attacked with what 
his biographer terms, a nervous fever, which compelled him to 
suspend his poetical efforts during nearly ten months. He then 
resumed without intermission his application to Homer, and com- 
pleted his translation in 1790. His state of mind, on the subject 
of religion, continued to be no otherwise materially improved, 
than as “ the diversion of his thoughts from despair tended to re- 
lieve his constitutional malady.” Mr. Greatheed states, that “ Mr. 
Cowper was not destitute, at times, of glinimering hope and dawn- 
ing consolation. and that he repeatedly resumed his approaches to 
the throne of Divine Grace: but these seasons were, unhappily, 
too transicnt to admit of his renewed attendance on public wor- 
ship.” These delightful intervals of sanity occurred, we are inform- 
ed, during the time that he was most fully occupied with poetical la- 
bours; which at once disproves the notion that his literary engage- 
ments were in any degree the cause of his avoiding of the subject 
of religion, and indicates at the same time that the symptoms of 
returning sanity were inseparably connected with the development 
of the latent principle of piety. i 

In 1791, his spirits received a very severe shock, occasioned 
by Mrs. Unwin’s being attacked with a disorder which afterwards 
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proved to be paralytic. Her apparent recovery afforded him 
speedy relief, but in May of the following year, “ his faithful and 
affectionate nurse” was again seized, and the attack “ deprived her 
of the use of her limbs, her speech, and her faculties, m a very 
distressing degree.” The discovery threw Mr. Cowper at first 
into a faroxryem of desperation,” but as she slowly though im- 
perfectly recovered her powers, his spirits were gradually restored 
to tranquillity. In August Mrs. Unwin having sufficiently re- 
gained her strength to accompany him, Cowper was persuaded to 
undertake a journey to Eartham, the residence of Mr. Hayley, and 
he experienced much gratification from the affectionate hospitality 
with which he was entertained there. „ It is almost a Paradise, 
he says “ in which we dwell.” ! But as to that gloominess of mind 
which I have had these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here, 
and could I be translated to Paradise, unless I left my body behind 
me, would cleave to me even there also. It is my companion for life, 
and nothing will ever divorce us.” It should seem that there were 
moments, in which the pafient himself was suspicious of the na- 
ture of the affection under which he suffered. 

After their return to Weston, Mrs. Unwin’s strength and fa- 
culties began gradually to decline, till she at length sunk into se- 
cond childhood. This greatly distressed the spirits of ber com- 
panion, and disabled him to renew his habits of studious applica- 
tion. Nearly the whole of his time was now uniformly devoted 
to her helpless state, which was no doubt highly prejudical to his 
health of mind, and hastened, as Dr. Johnson believes, “ the approach 
of the last calamitous attack with which this interesting sufferer 
was yet to be visited.” At the commencement of the year 1794, 
Cowper sunk “ into a depth of melancholy as desperate, though 
not cqually violent, as that which he endured when first deprived 
of religious comfort.“ The advice of Dr. Willis, of Greatford, in 
Lincolnshire, was on this occasion called in; but the utmost efforts 
of medical skill, and the most persevering exertions of friendship 
for his solace and restoration, were alike fruitless. On the 23d of 
April, a letter from lord Spencer announced to Cowper’s friends 
his majesty's grant of a pension nominally of 300/. a year, which 
was most seasonable as respected his temporal exigencies; but 
the news “ could not impart even a faint glimmering of joy to the 
dejected invalid.” He was not indeed capable of being made sen- 
sible of the acquisition. i 

In July, 1795, Cowper submitted to be removed from his be- 
loved Weston, under the idea of a temporary absence for the pur- 
pose of trying the effect of a summer’s residence on the Norfolk 
coast, and of enabling his affectionate kinsman, the Rev. Mr. John- 
son, to watch, with filial solicitude, over his declining days. On 
the first evening of his journey occurred the last fitful gleam of 
cheerfulness with which it pleased God to favour him. As Cow- 
per walked with Mr. Johnson up and down the churchyard of the 
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quiet village of St. Neots, at which they rested, the peaceful moon- 
light scenery had so favourable an effect on his spirits that he con- 
versed with much composure on the subject of Thomson’s Seasons, 
and the circumstances under which they were probably written. 

At the close of the following year, Cowper’s Mary“ obtained 
a relief from the sorrows and infirmities of mortality; but Cowper's 
sensations were no longer so acute as to render this loss an in- 
supportable event. In the dusk of the evening, when only an in- 
distinct view of the body could be obtained, Cowper, attended by 
his kinsman, visited the chamber of his departed friend. After 
looking at the corpse fora few moments, he suddenly started away 
with a vehement but unfinished sentence of passionate sorrow, 
and thenceforth never again mentioned Mrs. Unwin’s name. 

Homer had still power at intervals to arrest his thoughts, and 
to employ his leisure. He completed the revision of his transla- 
tion in March, 1799. After leaving Weston, he wrote but three 
or four letters to his friends, all expressive of his own misery. 
One of them addressed to Mr. Buchanan, of Weston, begins thus: 
41 will forget for a momeut that to whomsoever’l may. address 
myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be welcome, than as a 
curiosity. When visited by the dowager lady Spencer, sir John 
Trockmorton, and Mr. Rose, he declined conversing with them. 
The last effort of his mind in original composition, was “ The Cast- 
away, in which the most pathetic allusion is made to that unut- 
terable distress under which it was composed. In January, 1800, 
he was scized with dropsical symptoms. : 

“On the 19th of April the weakness of this truly pitiable sufferer 
had so much increased, that his kinsman apprehended his death 
to be near. Adverting, therefore, to the affliction, as well of body 
as of mind, which his beloved inmate was then enduring, he ven- 
tured to speak of his approaching dissclution as the signal of his 
deliverance from both these miscries. After a pause of a few 
moments, which was less interrupted by the objections of his dis- 
ponding relative than he had dared to hope, he procecded to an 
observation more consolatory still; namely, that in the world to 
which he was hastening, a merciful Redeemer had prepared un- 
speakable happiness for all his children—and therefore for him. 
To the first part of this sentence he had listened with composure, 
but the concluding words were no sooner uttered, than his passion- 
ately expressed entreaties that his companion would desist from 
any further observations ofa similar kind, clearly proved, that 
though it was on the eve of being invested with angelic light, the 
darkness of delusion still veiled his spirit.“ pp. Ixxxvii, xxx viii. 

The last words he was heard to utter, were to miss Perowne, 
on her offering him a cordial: he declined it, saying, What can 
it signify?” 


* O, spare me! spare me!“ was his expression, You know, you know 
it to be false!” 
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en the 25th of April, „a deadly change“ was observed 
to have taken place, and after remaining for about twelve hours 
in an insensible state, he ceased to breathe. In so mild and gentle 
a manner, we are informed, did his spirit take its flight, that the 
pee moment of his departure was unobserved by the very 
riends whose eyes were fixed on his dying countenance. 

From this mournful period,” adds Dr. Johnson, in concluding 
the very interesting sketch we have so frequently adverted to, “ till 
the features of his deceased friend were closed from his view, the 
expression which the kinsman of Cowper observed in them, and 
which he was affectionately delighted to suppose an index of the 
last thoughts and enjoyments of his soul in its gradual escape 
from the depths of despondence, was that of calmness and com- 
posure, mingled, as it were, with holy surprise!” . 

It was a most legitimate gratification of the feelings, to cherish 
this imagination, since it comported so well with the real circum- 
stances in which the departing spirit would be placed by the first 
glimmerings of consciousness. Had Cowper’s piety been of a 
Jess decided character, there would have been room for regret 
that ere he died he“ gave no sign;” but it should seem, that his 
physical powers were too exhausted to admit of that transient 
iliumination of the faculties, which in cases of derangement, is 
generally the presage of death. It is, however, a consideration 
of small moment, on which side the river the vision of the “ open 
gate of heaven,” burst upon the soul. That dark passage once 
effected, every doubt was over. And if the state of separate con- 
sciousness admits of the perception of the objects. of sense, it 
must have been with a peculiar emotion of exultation that his 
spirit surveyed the breathless form in which it had been entombed, 
and adopted the triumphant challenge to the last enemy, “ O 
Death, where is thy sting?—~” 

Might we but imagine its detention for a while near the scene 
of its former sufferings, it would be to represent to ourselves the 
solemn joy with which it would contemplate the deposite of that 
poor corruptible frame m the dust, as seed cast into the furrow, 
anticipating, as the last act of faith, that moment, when the uni- 
versal chorus shall arise, O Grave, where is thy victory? 

Our object in pursuing to its close this melancholy but in- 
teresting narrative, has been principally to dissociate, if possible, 
in the minds of our readers, the real character of Cowper from 
the morbid despondency by which, under the influence of bodily 
disorder, it was obscured, and to exhibit the distinct course of 
that disorder, under its occasional variations, to its catastrophe. 
There is reason to regret that any of his biographers should have 
fallen into the use,of a phraseology calculated to favour in some 

gree the erroneous impressions which have been entertained 
with respect to the true nature of his afflictive malady. The an- 
ony mous author of the“ Memoirs” edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Greatheed, speaks of “ his spiritual recovery,” of his being de- 
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prived of “ religious comfort,” and of his not being able to advert to 
& spiritual subjects without approximating the source of his dis- 
tress;” as if religious defection, instead of insanity, had led to his 
despair. It excites no surprise to find writers, who have appa ` 
rently little knowledge of Christianity, falling into this error. 
Thus, the author of the article Cowper, in the Edinburgh Ency- 
olopædia, edited by Dr. Brewster, tells us that his“ distemper 
was religious madness,“ and that his intimacy with some “ well- 
meaning enthusiasts” at Huntingdon, “ certainly contributed to 
deepen the shade of that religious melancholy which had sprung 
un in hie mind since hia recovery.” He informs us further, that 
“ the society of Mr. Newton” at Olney, a person of the same 
principles as the Unwins, contributed to fix his mind, without 
variety or relief, on those awful subjects, which, however proper 
to be recalled to the careless and insensible, are most dangerous 
to a diseased mind like Cowper’s.” A most unfortunate fault 
of his poetry,” this critic subsequently remarks, “ is, that the 
highest fire of his enthusiasm is so frequently mixed with the 
clouds of methodism and mysticism.” The article in the Ency- 
clopædia Britannica, although free from the irreligious ignorance 
displayed in the above citation, is extremely inaccurate. It speaks 
of * the theory of Christian justification;” and states that from 
“ the system” Cowper had adopted, a deep consideration of his re- 
ligious state “ excited the most alarming and distressful appre- 
hensions;” his mind being, as this writer adds, fitted “ by natural 
disposition to receive all the horrors, without the consolations of 
his faith.“ The account of Cowper in Rees’s Cyclopzdia is, we 
are happy to state, unexceptionable. I he writer has evidently 
been at the pains of consulting the best sources of information 
which were open to him, and he has maintained a very commend- 
able reserve with regard to the morbid features of his character. 
Some persons have regretted that Hayley’s Memoirs do not con- 
tain a more explicit account of the true nature and source of Cow- 
per’s malady; but it should be remembered, that the biographer 
had a task of peculiar delicacy to execute; and when the avowed 
difference of his religious sentiments from those of his friend are 
taken into the account, it would be injustice to deny that the per- 
formance is, as a whole, highly creditable to his feelings and 
Judgment. At the same time, we must frankly confess that we 
ave always lamented that the materials committed to Mr. Hayley, 

did not fall into the hands of a person competent to do justice in 
all respects to Cowper's character. The present publications 
show what an opportunity was thus lost of setting at rest every 
injurious conjecture respecting the causes of his insanity, and 
superseding those painful disclosures for which a plausible pre- 
text has now been brought forward, founded of the misrepresen- 
tations made by the enemies of Christianity. | | 

We trust that the publication of the details of Cowper's early 
life, much as on some accounts it is to be deprecated, will have 
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its use. The document is invaluable for the purpose of appealing 
to Cowper’s own testimony in evidence of certain facts. In every 
other respect, we care not how soon it is forgotten. The Life of 
Cowper will after all appear to persons in general a melancholy 
history. The very subject of insanity is one from which the 
mind shrinks back with horror, as if scarcely trusting itself to in- 
dulge the feeling of sympathy. But is this a healthful symptom? 
Jeremy Taylor, after enumerating a variety of horrible and dis- 
gusting sounds, adds, & The groans of a man in a fit of the stone 
are worse than all these; and the distractions of a troubled con- 
Science are worse than those groans: and yet a careless merry 


sinner is worse than all that.“ t 


= 
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J ON PARTING. 
O wars I have met thee, unmark’d the bright hours 
From the goblet of mirth would their loveliness pour, 
But like gales that had sighed over spices and flowers 
They mildly and sweetly, but swiftly, pass’d o’er. 
But the worth of those moments which pleasures adorn, 
It needs the unkind tongue of absence to tell, 
Then time ling’ring slowly in pity or scorn 
Mocks memory’s ear with affection’s farewell. 
For joy, is like wind in its thoughtless career, 
Ne’er leaving its sweets as it flies o’er the land, 
Nor causing till water’d by many a tear | 
The bright rosebud of hope in a flower to expand. 
But misfortune, though cold, and obscure its array, 
May perhaps prove the herald of peace and repose, 
As the storm that has clouded the dawn of the day 
May descend in soft showers to gladden its close. 


And life—if despair has not crush’d e’er they bloom 
Hope’s buddings, a varied round we will find, 
Of pleasures and sorrows that hang round the tomb;— 
A garland of roses with thorns intertwin’d— 
In that garland of life, which to me is ordain’d, 
Full many a flower that is loveliest and fair, 
Unfading from time; by remorse that’s unstain d, 
By its sweetness, shall tell thy esteem plac’d it there. 
S. E. 
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Ox will remembrance never’ cease to dwell, 
On happy moments that can ne’er return: 

Ne’er blot the image of one lov'd too well, 
Who first my youthful fancy taught to burn? 


Delightful moment! when my sanguine breast, 
With raptures glow’d that virtue could not blames 
When beauty smil’d approving, conscience bless’d, 
And mutual vows declar’d a mutual flame! 


And are they fled—for cver lost to love, 
. Those vows so sacred and those hopes so bright? 
Must I for ever lorn and friendless rove, 

The dreary victim of an early blight? . 


Forbid it love; oh let the silken band, 
Too rudely sever'd by the fates in twain, 
Be touch’d again by some angelic hand, 
And furm a sweet indissoluble chain! 
AbDONTO. 
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Licatty sits the maiden’s heart, 
Blithe and sweet the maiden’s song, 
E'er she hears the words of art, 
Falling from a lover’s tongue. 


Soft and light her slumbers thea; 
Fancy paints no scene of wo; 
Little thinks she treach’rous men, 
E’er will teach her tears to flow! 


Foolish maiden! many a lover, 
Wilt thou have e’er one remain; 
Then wilt thou at last discover, 
How are mingled love and pain! 
| ANNA. 


ROMAN NIGHTS. NIGHT 1. 


Frox my first acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, 
I have been sensibly impressed, no less by the grandeur of their 
style than by that of the deeds which they commemorate. But 
among all the nations of antiquity, the Roman stands pre-eminent 
by the magnitude and boldness of its achievements. To the men- 
tal contemplation of this surprising people I had so long been at- 
customed, that in the stillness of solitude my imagination would 
represent them as actually present. When walking through 
groves, or along the margin of a murmuring stream, my mind, 
wrapped in meditation, would represent them as actually present, 
and, quitting its corporeal tenement, would lanch into remote 
ages. This its erratic disposition was so increased by study, that 
J was at times fired with the desire of seeing and conversing with 
the spirit of some ancient Roman. A similar wish once animated 
the breast of Petrarch. He, too, sighed to pass the gulf of ages 
and hold converse with the spirits of the mighty dead. It is thus 
we see him in his works, writing letters to Cicero, to Seneca, to 
Livy, and to Varro. It is also related of Pomponius Letus, who 
was deeply versed in ancient learning, that he used to contemplate 
every relic of ancient magnificence at Rome, with so exquisite a 
sense of admiration, that he was sometimes seen to weep among 
its ruins, and to remain motionless as in a state of ecstatic medi- 
tation. With similar impressions | proceeded to Ronie, the pere 
petual object of my contemplations. 

W hoever has tasted the pleasures of ancient erudition, will ea- 
sily conceive the palpitations of my heart, when, on descending 
the Appenine, I beheld THE ETERNAL city. The eye is intent on 
discovering the summits of the seven hills; the heart is seized 
with the desire of viewing and wandering among the precious 
monuments of antiquity; and every stone of every ancient edifice 
becomes an object of learned conjecture and delightful scrutiny. 

Having entered the Flaminian way, I recognized its primitive 
magnificence from Rimini to the city, and the name which it still 
retains, of the consul who perished in his country’s cause, in the 
battle against Hannibal at lake Thrasymene. 
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While occupied in a series of consequent reflections, I passed 
the august gate, the majesty of which aided the general illusions 
of my mind, and I fancied myself entering the marbled city of 
Augustus. In proportion as the mind becomes more sensible of 
pleasure, the tongue is less able to express it. I must therefore 
pass over in silence that which I felt on my first view of the ve- 
nerable Tiber, the Egyptian obelisks, the temples still fuscated 
with the smoke of sacrifices, the Flavian amphitheatre, which lay 
like a giant dismembered, the columns descriptive of the military 
customs, the triumphal arches, the area of the forum, the mau- 
soleums, the majestic ruins of the circuses, and baths, and other 
relics of Roman magnificence, which fill the mind with pensive 
admiration. 

It was at that season of the year when showers and gentle galee 
refresh the earth, parched by the summer’s heat. The sapphire 
ky, cleared by their salutary storms, shone with a brighter hue. 
The languid herbs and plants resumed their vivid verdure, and 
appeared in all the freshness of the spring. Silent now, the chirp- 
ing grasshopper yielded to the more harmonious melody of the 
birds rejoicing in the attempered air, unconscious of the insidious 
fowler’s snares. | 
It was at this period of the year, when a report spread through 
the city, announcing a discovery of the long-sought tombs of the 
Scipios. Relinquishing the consideration of every other object, 
I directed my attention immediately to this. To a mind like mine, 
the monuments of illustrious men impart a pleasing sadness, far 
more grateful than the impetuous sensations of noisy mirth. 

The sky was covered with the veil of night, and its calmness, 
and the silence of all around me favoured my design. A rustic 
habitation rises above the tombs, and to them a subterranean ca- 
vern leads, not unlike the den of savage beasts, at the end of 
which a short and narrow path connects it with the sepulchres of 
this renowned family. Some of them had been a short time be- 
fore covered with ruins, but others still remained. Here I saw 
confounded with dirt and stones the bones of this illustrious race, 
which to the light of my torch reflected a ghastly whiteness; and 
as I moved it slowly around me, I saw with regret those relics 
worthy of monumental marble fractured by the spade, and now 
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become the objects of idle curiosity and plebeian inault. - But not 
yet wholly so. Enlightened travellers, resorting to this famous 
city, fraught witb the events of its ancient history, to contemplate 
and compare the real objects, so far as they exist, with the ideas 
imbibed with their learning, have shown in what estimation they 
hold these spoils. Many they have collected, and carried away to 
remote countries, where they have deposited them as objects of 
veneration. 

The modesty of these tombs is particularly striking. The Ro- 
mans desired rather to shine by the lustre of their deeds, than by 
the splendor of their sepulchres. They consist of stone rudely 
sculptured, on which their names and actions are engraven, and 
coloured with a reddish paint, which fortunately the lapse of so. 
many ages has not yet cancelled. The inscriptions relate, in a 
concise and modest manner, the merits of this heroic race, in the 
ancient language of Latium and in its primitive simplicity. “ The 
proud monument of Caius Cestius, said I, pursuing my reflec- 
tions, “ respecting whose deeds fame is so silent, that in the vo- 
lames of history we seek them in vain, still stands, transmitting to 
us, a bare, inglorious name. Ah, barbarous Fortune! why hast 
thou suffered these glorious ashes, preserved for so many ages 
under ruins, to be now disturbed.” My mind was occupied with 
these reflections, when the night wind, suddenly rushing through 
the subterranean avenue, extinguished my torch. Although by 
this accident I was immediately plunged into darkness, and the 
surrounding objects were snatched from my view, I was not wholly 
disappointed, for what I had lost in actual vision I gained in ima» 
gination, which, in this gloomy solitude and silence, had become 
more strong and active. Immersed in palpable and profound 
darkness, my mind expatiated in the regions of death, and with its 
accustomed solicitude of discoursing with the ancient dead. 

Suddenly I heard a mournful murmur, composed of slow and 
inarticulate sounds, like the wind roaring in the distant vallies. The 
earth shook under my feet, and the tenebrous air resounded as 
with the hum of bees. The lids of the tombs seemed to rise and 
fall as if agitated by their ghastly tenants, for such was the sound 
which in this deep obscurity I heard. The bold desire which I 
had formed now yielded to the weakness of my nature, and a chilly 
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terror ran through all my limbs. At length the murmur ceased; 
the ground under my feet became firm, and a phosphoric splendor 
shone within the tombs, from which slowly arose faces of human 
form. I. then beheld the tombs wide opened and filled with ghosts, 
_ which standing in them showed but their upper parts. They were 
as of various ages, infancy and youth; of these appeared but the 
head and part of the breast; others were of manly form, and ex- 
hibited more of the person. The matrons stood with modest 
countenance, covered with a veil, except that some with one hand 
raised it a little from the face. Of the females, some of the 
younger had their hair so copious, that it would have covered the 
whole face, had they not divided it with their hands, some parting 
it in the middle, and others throwing it wholly behind their shoul- 
ders. Some also there were, whose baldness and gray hairs 
evinced them to have passed into the vale of years, and there were 
‘children fallen in the spring of life, whose florid countenances 
seemed like the faded rose, obscured by the sad sleep of death. 
At first their eye-lids seemed to droop, as heavy with eternal sleep; 
then slowly raising them, they gazed on me. Awe-struck by the 
sight, I stood as one lost to himself, when my attention was di- 
verted by a sudden burst of light in one of the inmost recesses of 
the cavern, whence I beheld a ghost advancing with majestic de- 
portment, clad in a white gown, and bearing the consular costume. 
His benign, yet dignified countenance denoted one who was de- 
clining to old age, but not yet old; the very sight of it conciliated 
respect and awakened admiration. At his appearance the other 
ghosts came forth from their tombs, and surrounded hin, with 
signs of reverence. He stood in the, midst of them with an au- 
thoritative air, while I reclined against a tomb, almost breathless 
with fear and suspense. 


(To be continued.) 


HEALTH. 


Svon is the power of health, that without its co-operation, every 


other comfort is torpid and lifeless, as the power of vegetation 
without the sun. 3 
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Is a Whale a Fish?—An accurate Report of the Case of James Maurice 
against Samuel Judd, tried in the Mayor’s Court of the City of New- 
York, on the 30th and 3ist of December, 1818, wherein tbe above 
problem is discussed theologically, scholastically, and historically. By 
William Sampson, Counsellor at Law.—Who says a Whale’s a Bird? 
—SHERIDAN. 

| Tuere are many strange fish in New-York, as some of our 
readers may know, who never heard of this singular trial. They 
are not, however, inhabitants of the watery element, but may be 
found on the Battery, in Broadway, or at the sittings of the Insti- 
tute; and counsellor Sampson sometimes challenges the gravity 
of the bench by an exhibition, in which, while we admire the va- 
riety of his learning, we are not less pleased with the drollery of 
his humour. 

The present prosecution arose under an act of the legislature 
imposing a tax upon fish oil. The traverser contended that a 
whale not being a fish, the oil which is extracted from that ani- 
mal, is not affected by the law. Hence the question which gives a 
title to the pamphlet before us. 

The case was briefly opened by Mr. Anthon, who, after some very 
proper compliments on the erudition and the suavity of Dr. Mit- 
chill, the Telamon Ajax of the defence, cited Gen. i. 26, 27, 28, 
to show the great division of all created things, and inferred that 
as the whale cannot be called a bird of the air, or a beast of the 
field, it must necessarily be a fish of the sea. A captain Preser- 
ved Fish was sworn on behalf of the defendant, who delivered 
himself very perspicudusly on the subject of oils and fishes. But 
as our readers are, perhaps, little interested in these details, we 
shall pass on to the principal testimony in the case; not without 

-adverting with some surprise to the fact, that one of the counsel 

was permitted to read several pages of Blackstone’s Commenta- 

ries to the court. The advocate was so liberal in his quotations 
from this rare and curious work, that it was between three and 
four o’clock before a decision could be pronounced upon the ex- 
traordinary point which he raised. It appearing that Dr. Mitchill 
was then to be called up as a witness, the court adjourned for a 


short time, in order that they might be better prepared to re- 
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ceive his testimony. When the court was opened again, all were 
convened except the learned professor, who, although somewhat 
tardy, had the adroitness to get the first word by complimenting 
their honours gn the punctuality with which they had resumed 
their seats. The doctor, being sworn, commenced by stating, that 


« Among men of business, manufacturers and artists, and those 
who prepare the oils, the whale and fish oil are understood to be 
perfectly distinct. There are two sets of men, those who catch the 
animals, and those who prepare the produce when it comes here 
for market and consumption. The first know them to be distinct, 
knowing the animals which produce them, and the latter know 
them to be different in their nature, their economy, and uses. 
They are different in the nature of things. Another class is, that 
of the men of science, who understand the distinction upon princi- 
ples of science, as now digested, perfectly understood, and past 
all question; the facts being all arranged and posted up to this day, 
and as far as human discoveries have gone, and human research 
penetrated, it is received as an incontestable fact in zoology, that 
a whale is no fish. . 

* New-York is a point into which much information centres. 
Men departing from this point, circumnavigate the globe, voy- 
aging from the arctic to the antarctic regions. From this class of 
my fellow-citizens, much of the information ] possess on this 
subject has been derived; and as a man of science, I can say posi- 
tively that a whale is no more a fish than a man; nobody pretends 
to the contrary now-a-days, but lawyers and politicians.” 


Whether the counsel was alarmed by this fling at the bar, is 
not stated; but here the examination in chief terminated, and 
the learned witness was turned over to the opposite party. The 
cross- examination was conducted by Mr. Sampson. Our limits 
will only allow us to make a few extracts. 


Doctor, you have mentioned three classes of men, fishermen, 
artizans, and men of science. There is a much larger class, those 
who neither fish, manufacture, nor philosophize; have you ever 
thought it worth while to pay attention to their opinion? | 

“ A. The great bulk of mankind that speak English, would call 
a whale a fish, and they would say the same of a crab or a clam, 
and with them I would not dispute the question. If I was to go in- 
to the market amongst my Long-Island friends, I would not de- 
bate the question whether the lobster were a fish or a crustaceous 
animal, or whether a clam were a shell fish or a mollusca. The 
legislature, to the honour of our democracy, consists of all classes 
of men. It is one of the felicities of our form of government, that 
all classes are represented.” 

“Mr. Sampson then requested the witness to state the charac- 
ters which distinguish the whale from fish. 
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4 A. I have no objection, if it be required of me, to give it in 
extenso. The learned counsel who opened the cause, seemed to 
understand the characters which distinguish the whale. We will 
now contrast those characters with the characters peculiar to fish. 
A fish is an inhabitant of the water that breathes by gills, and not 
by lungs, and does not come to the surface to breathe the atmos · 
pheric air, which is superincumbent upon the watery deep. Fish 
take in the air commingled with water, through their giils, in the 
proportion the Creator has thought suitable to their nature and 
economy. From its breathing the air commingled with tater, 
the fish is cold blooded, and feels cold to the tbüch, and is little, if 
at all, warmer than the element in which it lives; nor can it ever 
become warmer during its life. The greatest exercise cannot 
warm it as it does us. The whale, on the contrary; is a hot-blooded 
animal, like ourselves. | 

Question by his honour the recorder. The first distinctive cha- 
racter then is, doctor, that all fish breathe through the gills air 
commingled with water, and that the whale breathes by lungs the 
atmospheric air? 

«© A. Yes, sir, such is the economy of Providence. Again; thd 
cetaceous tribe called whales, (a broad generic term, taking in the 
whole family,) suckle their young; the females of fish do not give 
suck. The cetaceous order are mammiferous, and suckle their 
young by their teats. et 

C. Pray, doctor, may I ask you for the etymological meaning 
of the term cetaceous? Is it not from the Greek? 

% A. Theologically and scholastically speaking, the word means 
whales and all their tribes. It means, in its most extended use, all 
huge and large inhabitants of the deep. 

4 Q. It comes, I think, from the Greek verb zeige. 

64 A. It does, because it lies like a huge floating rock. 

Q. This Greek verb expresses that action, which is called iri 
English, lying, a word of double meaning, (philologically speak- 
ing) the difficulty is, how to apply it to the philosopby of float; 
ing rocks, which is of some novelty, and smells of the modern 
school? l 

“ A. Yoti should do as Sir Joshua Reynolds did, wear a trumpet 
at your ear, and then I should not be cut short or interrupted. 1 
was going to say, that this great animal, lying at the top of the 
water, resembled a large floating mass: 

4 Q. Permit me then; doctor, with due respect, to ask this 
question; admitting that zima: means jaceo, and jaceo means to 
lye like a great mass, where is the authority that this great mass 
must needs be a whale; and, again, that this great whale may hot 
be a fish? : | 

“A. If I must give you an authority, 1 will refer you to saint 
Jerome’s Latin vulgate of the Bible, in the first chapter of Genes 
sis. And may it please the court, now that I am on the subject, 
will give an account of the fifth day’s work of the creation, and 
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show from thence, that the formation of whales was a distinct cx- 
ertion of the creative power from the creation of fishes. In the 
first chapter of Genesis we are told, that God created fish, and 
afterwards that he created great whales. | 

“ The counsel begged the witness to take the Bible in his hand, 
and read the verse or verses in that chapter on which he founded 
that exposition. Upon which the witness read the 20th and 21st 
verses. 

4 Q. I do not find, doctor, that the word fish is there used as 
having been created before or after the great whales? | 

« A. The word fish may not be used, but the inference is ob- 
vious. 

“ Q. Your conclusion, however, is not so obvious to my sense, 
But that there will be room enough for comment when it comes to 
my turn. 

“© The Court. — Then you think, sir, that on the fifth day these 
large cetaceous animals were formed by a distinct exertion of di- 
vine power, and were of a distinct formation? 

« A. Ido. It was a distinct creation by the Almighty Power af- 
ter he had created the other marine animals, although all were 
made on the same day. I mean to say, that from this it may be 
implied, that the cete was a distinct creature, and so the able wri- 
ter of that chapter has described it; and a great man he was. He 
knew the difference between a whale and a fish. It isa luminous 
text, and displays great learning, and throws great light upon this 
‘subject. The author is not minute in his relation till he comes to 
the creation of man; then he is precise and particular. The whole 
account is an immortal composition. The learned counsel, if he 
disputes this, will be driven to maintain that all fish are great 
whales; for if he cannot find the creation of fish in the 20th verse, 
he will not find it in the succeeding one, where nothing is said of 
fish, but where the creation of whales is distinctly and positively 
expressed.“ 

Counsel. —I do not find that the modern philosophers agree 
as respects the system of Linnæus; almost every one rejects some 
part, and substitutes or adds something of his own. 

“ Witness.— They are, then, the more like lawyers, if they do 
not agree. But a whale has been known not to be a fish since 
the writing of the book of Genesis, which is 4004 years plus 18 18; 
and, now-a-days, it is no where denied, except in courts of justice 
and halls of legislature. 

“ Counsel.—I am sorry, doctor, to be obliged to differ, and to 
deny that position. 

“ Witness.—No doubt you are bound to do so, sir. That is your 

side of the question. 
_ “© Counsel.—I think the Greeks, and those conversant with the 
Greek language, and who have expounded it, are of my side, and 
that the word xrres, which you say means a great monster that 
lies upon the deep, means a whale fish. 
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Witness. — ou should have brought your scapula with you. 

“-Counsel—lIs not Schrevelius a good authority for the mean- 
ing of a Greek word? 

œ Witness.— Very good; what does he say? 

4 The counsel then referred to the word xares, in the Lexicon, 
and its derivative xyrsa, where the former word is rendered in 
Latin, by balena; (whale,) and the latter, locus ubi hi pisces ca- 
fiuntur.’ (The place where these fish are taken, or whale fish- 
ery.) 
“ Witness.—Well, I give you my reading. The word comes 
from xemas, jaceo, (I lie, ) and means, accordingly, any great float- 
ing mass of matter, appearing as a rock does above water. The 
compiler may have adopted whale fishery, being a word in com- 
mon use, to avoid greater error or misunderstanding; but we un- 
derstand the business of whales as much better than the Greeks, 
as we do that of political economy. 

“ Counsel.—If that be so the gentlemen opposed to us had bet- 
ter petition the legislature for a law, declaring that a whale is not 
a fish, any thing in Aristotle, Pliny, the voice of the multitude, or 
in the Scripture, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


4 Witness. — We must follow such course till there is a bet- 
ter.“ i 


As we have already intimated that it is not our intention tọ en- 
ter into the merits of this question, it is sufficient to.state that the 
jury, after full deliberation on the theories of naturalists, the popu- 
lar acceptation of the terms used in the law, and the rules of the 
common and statute law, found a verdict for the plaintiff; thereby 
establishing the fact that a whale is a fish, Dr. Mitchill to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


MALICE. 


We should not despise the malice of the weakest. We should 
remember, that venom supplies the want of strength; and that 
the lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. 

The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom fail to operate, 
in some degree of malice, against him who professes to superin- 
tend the conduct of others, especially if he seats himself uncalled 
in che chair of judicature, and exercises authority by his own 
commission. 
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A BRIDAL SERENADE. 


Wilt thou not waken, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and the sweet bells chime? 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 
How all Life’s pilot-boats sail’d one day— 
A match with Time. 
Love sat om a lotos-leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat; 
Slowly he cross’d Life’s narrow tide, 
While Love sat clapping his wings and cried, 
| “ Who will pass Time.” 
Patience came first, but soon was gone 
With helm and sail to help Time on; 
Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 
And Prudence said (while he stayed on shore), 
“I wait for Time.” 
Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark; 
Then Love, when he saw her bark Ay fast, 
Said—‘ lingering. Time will soon be past! 
“ Hope out-speeds Time!” 
Wit went nearest old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and his boat of glass; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
And shouted while far and swift it lew— 
| « O Mirth kills Time!” 
But Time sent the feathery arrows back, 
Hope's boat of amaranths miss’d its track, 
And Love bade his butterfly pilots move, 
And laughing said, “ They shall see how Love 
“ Can conquer Time.” 
Wake and listen then, Bride of May! 
Listen and heed thy minstrel’s rhyme— 
Still for thee some bright hours stay; 
For it was a hand like thine, they say, . 
Gave wings to Time. 
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RICARDO AND BOLLMAN ON CURRENCY. 


A Letter to Thomas Brand, Esq. M. P. for the County of Hert- 
Jord, on the Practicablity and Propriety of a Resumption of 
Specie Payments. By Erick Bollman, M. D. 1817. Philadel- 
fhia, republished. pp. 76. 

Proposale for an Economical and Secure Currency; with obser- 
vations on the Bank of England, tc. By David Ricardo, Esq. 

1816. 


Tue present embarrassed state of the currency in England, 
and also in this country, and the consequent distress to trading 
people, cannot but excite the most ardent desire to effect a thoe 
rough reform. England, as the heart of the trading world, cannot 
suffer alone. Every morbid symptom, which exists in that nation, 
must be rapidly communicated through the whole ‘mercantile 
system of the world. Independently, therefore, of the similarity 
of our own situation, produced by local causes, we have motive 
sufficient for looking anxiously to the efforts which are now mak- 
ing in England, to restore the currency to a healthy and natural 
state. 

Among them, the most conspicuous is, the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee in 1813, accompanied by the testimony of mer- 
chants, bullion dealers and brokers, exhibiting a voluminous masa 
of ignorance, crudity and absurdity. Indeed the whole labour was 
thrown away, since the information sought had little or no bear- 
ing on the subject under investigation. There were only twa 
points to be ascertained, as the basis of reform, and both were of 
universal notoriety, viz. Had the paper currency of England de- 
preciated? And if so, from what cause? The affirmative of the 
first was as plain to every man possessed of a one pound note, as 
that of the second was to every man of ordinary common sense 
and observation. Paper money was depreciated in consequence 
of over-trading and over- issues by the bank, which produced a 
virtual bankruptcy; that is, the inability to redeem their notes 
punctually. Their solvency we do not doubt, nor does it affect 
the question. With these two facts always before them, it is truly 
astonishing that any difficulty should exist for a moment, as to the 
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accomplishment of the great object of reform in the currency. The 
means as naturally and inseparably followed, as effect to cause. The 
delay and difficulty can be attributed only to the visionary expec- 
tations derived from scheming projectors, who by enveloping ab- 
surd proposals in plausible language, have amused the public, with 
that success which will always attend empiricism; for all experi- 
ence proves how much more effectual the appeal is to the follies 
and weaknesses of the world, than to their wisdom and fortitude. 

In this country we are not well informed on the subject of the 
actual situation of British bank paper; a partial depreciation may 
be inferred from the fact that specie does not circulate concur- 
rently with it. This depreciation, at the present moment, is tn- 
fling; but it is perpetually subject to the influence of a thousand 
circumstances, imparting to the currency a character of unsteadi- 
ness and fluctuation, destructive to public convenience, and em- 
barrassing to mercantile and financial operations; depriving it, 
in short, of the great characteristic and important feature of what 
is, emphatically, money. 

The great desideratum now, is to relieve the currency from 
this state, and to place it on a solid basis. With this view, the 
report of a committee has been submitted to the British parlia- 


ment, and two separate projects are offered to the public by Mr. 


Ricardo and doctor Bollman. The plans proposed, in our opinion, 
are all defettive; but, as their rationality and practicability, widely 
differ, we shall take a short notice of them in the order named, 
merely observing that their pretensions appear to us to bear the 
same relation. 

The report of the parliamentary committee, fully recognizes 
the principle of the banks’ liability for its engage:nents in the 
shape of notes, imposes the necessity of redeeming them with 
specie as far as demanded, and arranges the method for doing it. 
The process is slow, and some impediments are put in the way, 
which though not very material, interfere somewhat with the 
strict notion of convertibility. A certain time is allowed the bank, 
when they are required to pay a stated amount of their notes, in 
large sums only, and in geld a trifle above its standard value. An 
interval is then allowed, after which the bank is to pay off a fur- 
ther sum, with the difference only of a reduction in the value at 
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which the gold is to be tendered. This operation is to be repeated, 
with a regular approximation to par redemption till the task is 
performed, of placing bank paper and gold on afi equal footing, 
and making them strictly convertible. . 

The prominent features of this are: 

Ist, That it gives the bank further time, and anthorizes it to 
pay present debts by instalments without interest. 

2d, That it authorizes the bank to discharge its debts, by tege 
dermg gold ata rate which is above its value; thus giving a 
bonus to the bank, in the shape of a tax on the public; as the pub- 
lic is the creditor. 

3d, That it throws a slight difficulty in the way of AA 
demand upon the bank, by the necessity of collẹcting notes to a 
certain amount. 

These objections, however, are not niii since the plan con- 
tains a system which, if adopted and persevered in, will infallibly 
accomplish the desired object. It is only to be regretted that the 
committee should have fallen one step short of a system at once 
simple, natural and complete, which would have obviated the ne- 
cessity of marking out great epochs of reform; but would have 
quietly, insensibly and steadily produced the same effect. We 
shall hereafter return to the subject, with some explanations. 

Mr. Ricardo’s scheme, is a sort of compromise with the dif- 
ficulty. He proposes, to require payment from the bank, not in 
coin, but in blocks or masses of bullion duly ascertained in value, 
and verified by stamps, and that no demands should be legal for a 
less amount than the value of one of these ingots; e. g. 50 or 100 
guineas. i 

It is the object of this arrangement, to inspire the creditor with 
confidence, by exhibiting a solid pledge for the redemption of 
every note; thereby giving full value to bank notes in circulation, 
and in his opinion, destroying all motive to require payment in 
specie. He proposes, by this method, to continue paper as thé 
only circulating medium, and sustain its value on a footing with 
gold; thus accomplishing the apparently unattainable object of an 
exclusive universal paper medium of full and undeviating value. 
The plan is certainly novel’and ingenious. It possesses the merit 
too of placing the paper currency on the basis of specie, whick 
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alone can support it; and as it would undoubtedly supersede the 
use of coin in common use, the expense of coinage, and the waste 
and debasement of the metal would be saved to the nation. These 
are objects of no trifling importance; but the advantages accry- 
ing to the bank would be very questionable. Nothing short of the 
known possession of a large amount of bullion, could sustain the 
credit of bank paper. Every doubt, every surmise to the contra- 
fy, would rapidly bring upon them their circulating paper, thus 
requiring them to be always prepared with an amount of bullion, 
which if coined, would furnish the full natural proportion to cir 
culate concurrently with their notes, and stock their vaults with 
an average amount for emergency. The bank, therefore, would 
save nothing in the way of interest, and as it would be required to 
collect and prepare for this system, as large an amount of specis 
as for actual payment in coin, I can perceive no national advantage, 
except, as has been stated already, the saving in the wear of a 
circulating coin, and the expense of coinage. This scheme, there- 
fore, may be dismissed, with the remark, that although it is ew 
titled to much approbation, the accomplishment of it must wait 
until the bank has reduced its business, and has provided itself 
with funds. 

We come now to Dr. Bollman’s plan, which boldly cuts the 
gordian knot, and by a short process, proposes not to restore 
specie payments, but to abolish them for ever. He recommends 
that gold and silver, as the standard of value and medium of ex- 
change, should be entirely dispensed with, and their place sup- 
plied by bank paper of legally established inconvertibiäty, the 
quantity of which, to be limited to a certain amount only, under 
severe pains and penalties. He assumes the possibility of effect- 
ing and securing this limitation of amount, in which, according 
to his doctrine, consists the vital principle of his scheme; a po- 
sition not only inefficient, but necessarily maintaining and perpe- 
tuating this baseless fabric of paper in full value. So wild and 
visionary a proposition, could scarcely fail to be condemned by 
the most transient glance, were it not offered to the world under 
the authority of so respectable a name as its author may claim 
in the department of political economy; and oa this ground only 
çan it deserve attention. , 
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The preliminary assumption, the sine qua non of the plan is 
an impossibility. How, in the present constitution of man, is a 
law to be devised, which shall perpetuate itself? Is it possible 
for an individual to bind himself by a resolution which cannot be 
rescinded; or for the legislature of a state, to enact a law which 
may not be repealed by themselves or their successors? The 
fixed principles of nature deprive us happily of the means of ex- 
ercising such tyranny over ourselves, much more over the future 
inheritors of nature’s bounty. Nothing can restrain man but na- 
tural or physical impossibilities. The idea, therefore, of securing 
a certain limitation is futile, and this restriction must remain at 
the mercy of public opinion; which is always fluctuating. 

But even supposing this difficulty removed, bow would the pro- 
ject then stand the test of scrutiny? Would it be possible to con- 
fer on paper, merely and independently, a value, and maintain it 
as a currency, without reference to convertibility? Gold and silver, 
which constitute the only real money at present, are merely 
articles or commodities of intrinsic value, selected as the standard 
of value and medium of exchange, on account of their possessing, in 
a superior degree, the requisite qualities of durability, divisibility, 
compactness and fitness to receive and preserve the impress of 
their weight or quantity. If any other article could be found of 
general use and value, excelling in these requisites, no doubt it 
would be adopted, and these metals would become mere articles 
of merchandize. They are, however, the best yet known, and 
possessing a real intrinsic value, they serve as a standard with 
which all articles being compared, their relative value is thus as- 
certained in an indisputable manner. But how compare the va- 
. Jue of two articles, by the intervention of a third, which is des- 
titute of value? We might as well attempt to measure the 
lengths of two bodies by assuming as the standard medium, a 
mathematical point. | 

Besides, what would this paper money purport to be? Its no- 
minal value must be marked by an obligation to pay or deliver 
something valuable; it must purport to be the representative of 
so many guineas or dollars. But by the terms of the issue the 
obligation is void, and the assumed value a nullity. A man could 
as well be persuaded to receive payment from his debtor, by a 
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mock delivery of money to him, as to receive paper to the same 
effect. No laws could support such a system. The attempt to 
identify legal and intrinsic value has been made repeatedly, under 
every variety of government;. but without success. No law has 
ever proved sufficient to maintain a forced or over-rated currency 
above its intrinsic value. The laws of nature are supreme, and 
cannot be superseded by any human invention. 

This artificial substitute for value, must therefore undergo the 
common destiny of all attempts to falsify a currency. An act of 
parliament may authorize the bank to pay its debts, whether in 
the shape of bank notes or otherwise, by a tender of this unreal 
mockery; but the clear, unsophisticated operation, would be a 
discharge to the bank from the performance of its obligations, and 
a forced surrender on the part of the public of their just demands. 
In the mean time, the public would be left destitute of a currency, 
and involved in the greatest embarrassments, which could happen 
to a commercial nation. 

If the docter, proposed covertly (which is not probable) to 
exterminate the paper system by one blow, he could not have de- 
vised a more effectual mode. It would have been like an attempt 
to extinguish flame by applying the pure elements of combustion. 

Tt has been a difficulty with us, much greater than any of the 
mysteries of banking, or perplexities of currency, to account for 
the extraordinary course, which has been pursued in England, in 
the attempts to disentangle their involved money concerns. In an 
age so enlightened, in a country so distinguished for scientific, 
rational and liberal views; which professes to despise all sophistry 
in reasoning, and all charlatanry in practice,—disdaining, in pur- 
suit of truth, all the delusions of prejudice, and, in the discharge 
of ascertained duty, all compromises with ease or delay,—it is 
astonishing, that a subject so interesting, should have been so un- 
philosophically treated; that a growing disease, affecting the 
vitals of the country, should be tampered with, and permitted to 
gain its present alarming height. If, instead of wasting time, in 
gathering opinions from bullion dealers and brokers, they had ap- 
plied themselves to the scientific principles of the subject, and 
instead of listening to projectors and temporary speculators, they 
had communed with Adam Smith, they would have found all that 
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they wished to learn. But this consummate master of political 
economy, who has never been equalled, and perhaps never can 
be excelled, who so patiently analyzed the whole subject, explored 
and illuminated every labyrinth; who assumed nothing, but pro- 
ceeded step by step ina plain and irrefragable series of argu- 
ment to substantiate every position he laid down,—this man is 
thrown aside as antiquated, and his work is considered as obso- 
lete. As if the fundamental laws of nature could change in half 
a century! or fixed principles become false! The doctrines of 
this illustrious writer are not of a time or a fashion; they are 
built on an imperishable basis,-and will endure long. after these 
ephemeral schemes shall. be utterly forgotten. This tribute to 
his merit, cannot be considered as misplaced or ill-timed, when 
we are treating on a subject so nearly connected with his name, 
and while we are investigating the remedy for an extensive mis- 
chief, which has arisen from the wanton neglect of his admani- 
tions. A grateful homage is due to this successful explorer of 
a new region in science, intimately connected with our practical 
concerns and social happiness. 

Placing ourselves under his guidance, we may safely rely o on 
being extricated from the mazy labyrinth into which we have 
been betrayed 

The existing difficulty is a fluctuating uncertain currency. The 
cause of its instability is found to consist in its inconvertibility into 
specie, the origin of which is traced to over-issues by the bank, and 
its continuance to the immediate inability of the bank to retrieve 
its situation. If this be a fair statement of the origin and cause 
of the continuance of the evil, does it not equally include in the 
terms a plain intimation of the remedy? Let parliament compel 
the bank gradually and steadily to reduce its business, and call in 
its debts, thus gradually and steadily withdrawing its notes in 
circulation, as they constitute the only money in which the debts 
can be paid. As to the manner in which the vacuum thus created 
in the currency will be supplied, let no fears be entertained. It 
may safely be trusted to regulate itself. The first effect of the 
diminished currency will be to enhance the value of bank notes 
gradually, till the amount withdrawn shall consist in the excess 
which had existed previously—next is caused a reduction of the 
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amount of currency actually required by the business of the na- 
tion, and at this point bullion and coin will necessarily flow in 
from abroad in every direction. The modus operandi is plain 
enough. A scarce money market, by lowering every description 
of property and merchandize, will increase exports and diminish 
‘imports. Exchange will fall from both causes, and compe! the 
returns in bullion or specie from the double inducement of being 
most profitable, and the quickest converted into coin or money. 
Let this system be pursued till the country is stocked with the 
natural required amount of specie to circulate concurrently and 
freely with its paper representative. No difficulty can exist in as- 
certaining the point. Full par value for the paper is the test and 
index. An over quantity of convertible paper money can no more 
be kept suspended in circulation, than water already saturated can 
be made to receive and hold in solution an additional quantity. 
The proportion is probably pretty constant, though subject to 
occasional deviations from a thousand accidental incontrollable 
causes, which no human vigilance could regulate itself by, but 
for the unerring indications incorporated with the subject. A 
prudent reserve in the amount of paper issues will always give a 
commanding power to the bank, to adapt itself to the occasion. 
We can see no objection to this plan but its simplicity. Its ef- 
fect is certain, and the means to execute it sufficient. A careful 
parliamentary regulation may mark out and divide the task ac- 
cording to their judgment. The burden imposed on the bank is 
only that of performing their duty as recognized in the report of 
the committee and demanded by the interests of the public. And 
what would a restoration of specie really and virtually amount to? 
A few years of exertion and self denial in the nation to recover 
back its squandered capital. The great national implement of 
trade has been pawned to purchase superfluities, and is now to be 
redeemed. The national estate has been mortgaged, and is to be 
disencumbered. Three millions per annum in seven or eight 
years would restore that instrument in the absence of which the 
people are compelled to struggle with difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. Can a government hesitate to impose this salutary bur- 
then on a people whose persevering toil has supplied millions in 
subsidies to mercenary foreigners? It is a strange infatuation thet" 
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a nation which has never hesitated about the cost, when a great 
point was to be.accomplished, should now resort to every shift 
and device rather than meet an alarming difficulty fairly and re- 
solutely. 

We shall hereafter, more fully and in detail, expose the actual 
operation of the plan here proposed, and endeavour to show its 
practicability, and its entire compatibility with the ease and inte- 
tests of the nation. 


THE CHOICE; 
on 
WINE, WEALTH AND WOMAN. 
Taovexr's a sombre, plodding soul, 
Too anxious e’er to be at rest; 
In the eddies of a howl, 

That sparkling flows, Life’s bark rides best. 
Then hence with thought, and hence with care? 
Be it foul or be it fair, 

I’m content through life to glide, 
O’er nectar’s rich ambrosial tide! 


Drinking is the bane of health! 
Nectar, then, shall tempt no more— 

Souls that build their hopes on wealth 
Ars always rotten at the core. 

"Tis wit, then, gives the moment zest; 

Wit’s a gem, by all confest; 

Give me wit, and I’ll resign 

All the joys of wealth and wine! 


Wit has often lost a friend 
Wit, then, with it danger brings. 
Let thy choice in woman end, 
Whom Bacchus toasts, and Phœbus sings! 
Wine, wealth and wit are often rods 
While womaa has enslaved the gods. 
T uen, hear my choice, oh Love permit, 
And Pll forswear wine, wealth and wit! 
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THE STRANGER.--AN IMITATION OF WORDSWORTH. 
(From the Edinburgh Annual Register.] 


Farr was the scene and wild—a lonely tarn 

Lay bosom’d in the hill, and it was calm 

As face of slumbering childhood — yea so calm 
That magic mirror of the mountain reign 

Was spread, that vision scarcely could discern 
The water from the land, or rightly mark 

The green-sward patch, the hazel bush, the rock, 
From those fair copies on the element, 

The shadow from the substance —save that one 
Was softer and more delicately green. 


A traveller came along— tall was his steed, 
And rich that steed’s caparisop—but he, 
The rider, was a man uncouth to view; 
For his attire was not like other men: 
His beard was all untrimm’d, and his fair locks 
Seem’d tann'd by suns and bleached by the rain. 
A man he was 

Regardless of the world and the world’s scorn. 
Red was the corner of his eye, and yet 
It seem'd to beam a glance of living flame; 
A ray scarce earthly hung upon its sphere; 
A spark was lurking there, which, just as chanced 
The substance that enkindled it, would show 
The fiend or cherub.—On that traveller came, 
Slow and indifferent—solemn were his thoughts, 
Determined but astray—still from his breast 
Issued a hollow sound like one who pray’d 
Or sung some holy hymn, but still his eye, 
His red and troubled eye, turn’d ruefully, 

Mix’d with a nameless feeling of delight,) 

pon that peaceful solitary lake. 

Ah, did he deem he saw portrayed there 
A vision of that distant future world 
To which the yearning soul so fondly clings! 
And did he ween that beauteous baseless shade 
An emblem of that long eternity 
So shaped to human longings!—Righteous one! 
That ever eye that gazes on thy works 
Should on the soul such motley visions fling! . 
Slow past he on, and still the solemn sound i 
Flow’d from his breast, although his lips not moyed. 
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A boy came from the mountains, tripping light 
With basket on his arm—and it appear’d 
That there was butter there, for the white cloth 
That over it was spread, not unobserved, 
In tiny ridges gently rose and fell 
Like graves of children cover'd o’er with snow; 
And by one clumsy fold the traveller spied 
One roll of yellow treasure, all as pure 
As primrose bud reflected in the lake. 
“ Boy,” said the stranger, “ wilt thou hold my sted 


Till I walk round the corner of that mere? 


When I return I will repay thee well.” 

The boy consented—touch’d his slouching hat 
Of broad unequal brim with ready hand, 

And set his basket down upon the sward. 


—~_ 2 — — 


The traveller went away but ere he went 
He strok’d his tall brown steed, and look'd at him 
With kind, but yet not unregretful eye. 
The boy stood patient—glad was he to earn 
The little pittance—well the stripling knew 
Of window in the village, where stood ranged 
The brown and tempting cakes—well sprinkled o’er 
With the sham raisin and deceitful plum, 
And, by corporeal functions sway’d, bis mind 
Forestall’d the luxury with supreme delight. 


Long, long he patient stood—the day was hot, 
The butter ran in streamlets, and the flies 
Came round in thousands—o’er the horse’s head 
A moving, darkening canopy they hung, 
Like the first foldings of the thunder-cloud 
That, gathering, hangs on Bowfell’s hoary peak. 


The stranger came not back,—the little boy 
Cast many a wistful look—his mind was mazed, 
Like as a brook that travels through the glade, 

By complicated tanglement involved, 

Not knowing where to run—and haply he 

Had sunk inert—but that in patience—or 

Perhaps incited by a curious mind, = 
He cast his eyes to east, and west, and north, 

But nothing save the rocks, and trees, and walls, 
(OF gray stones built, and cover’d on the top 


` Sheep-fold-wise, with a cope of splinter'd flags, 


vol. 


That half-diverging stood upon their edge. 

And half. reclining lay) came in the range 

Of his discernment—some full bitter tears 

At length came flowing down the poor boy's cheek. 
VIII. 19 
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The steed was all impatience—high his hedd 
And higher still his ears were rear’d aloft; 
For his full eye (nigh blinded by a shade 
Of stubborn leather—a half round it was, 
In shape like to the holy moon, when she 
Glides o’er the midnight heaven on silent foot, 
When half her course and some few stages more 
Already has been run) that eye was fix’d 
On a huge stone, that on the mountain lay 
Like dome of eastern temple, or the mosque 
Where pagans worship.—Loudly did he neigh 
For he mistook it for a gallant steed 
Fadi in peaceful quiet—while, alas! 
He was compell'd tp stand upon the road 
Held by a fretful hoy the live-long day. 
His fore-hoof, mailed with an iran shell 
That shone like silver, fiercely did he strike 


- Against the sounding earth—Up rose the dust 


And fire withal, like to the smauldering smoke 
And flash that rises from the evening gun 

Of perverse hind, that in concealment lies 

To watch the timid hare—rclentless sport! 
And then his tail, which farrier’s hand obscene 


Had rudely maul'd and sore curtail’d withal, 


And by incision cruel, and the help 

Of pullied cords, made that point up to heaven 
Which God ordain’d should hang towards the earth 
With graceful swcep— 


¥ 2 * x * * * * * 


This tail was heard 
Whistling across the ambient air, with sound 
Of blasting wrath, loud as the coral hymn 
Of mountain spirit, when by fits he sings 
The prelude of the storm within the caves 
Of gray Helvellyn—loudly wept the boy, 
And much he fear'd; for oft that angry steed 
Turn’d round his head with such precipitance 
To dash the insects from his glossy side, 
That the poor boy in veriest danger stood 
To have his brains knock’d out; yet still he kept 
His hold, though sore beset.—At length he heard 
A voice rise from the bosom of the hill, 
Or from the heart of that small peaceful lake, 
He knew not which—it broke along the air 
That wander’d o’er that slumbering solitude 
With such a solemn and impressive tone, 
That not though heaven in distant thunder hard 
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Spoke words of human breath, could these so mach 
The heart of man have shook, and all his powers 
So utterly astounded.—On it came 

With gathering boom—loud and more loud it came; 
And passing, died upon the trembling wind, 

Or crept into the silence of the hill, 

Like startled spirit, and was heard ho more! 

It was a beetle somewhere it had been 

At elvish carol on that mountain’s breast, 

Or haply dancing with the daffodills, 

Upon the margin of that lovely lake 

Ycleped a tarn or water—or mayhap 

From dwelling mid the maze of glow-worm lainps 
That with faint radiance gild the earthly woods, 
When dews fall soft and nature lies reposed, 
Proud of the rayless halo round them shed, 

Which only lights that one particular leaf 

On which the parent hangs, like a small gem 

Upon the lap of night. The boy held in 

His breath for full five seconds—then again 

Pour’d forth the bray of agony; the night 

Fell dark and deep—the moop was not in heaven; 
But lingering in the domes beneath the world, 

(As weens the hind) throwing his yellow light 

Far up the steep, on trees, and pendant hills, 

But to that poor distress’d, perplexed boy 

As if she had not been.—The horse went round 
Most unrespective, and, not satisfied 

With whisking his dark tail in furious guise, 

He broke on all propriety, with snort 

Like blustering cannon, or the noise that bursts 
From heaven in thunder through the summer rain. 
The bey was stunn’d—for on similitudes 

In dissimilitude man’s sole delight, 

And all the sexual intercourse of things 

Do most supremely hang. — The horse went round; 
Jerk’d with his nose, and shook his harness so 

The boy wax d desperate, and impious elf! | 
He cursed that hungry beast the horse went rotind, 
And round, and round; and pulling in his head 

To his fore-pastern, upward made it spring 

So forcibly, the poor boy’s feeble arm 

Was paralyzed—his hold he los -and off 

Like lightning flew the steed, that never more 
Was in these regions seen Some did report, 
Though, I believe, the tale was all untrue, - 

That a right wayward bard, whom I regret 

As having left these mountains, where alone- 

True genius uncontaminatc ean thrive, 
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Was seen cantering through Chester on that hofse; 


And others, that he afterwards became 

The horse of a strange youth, not unrenown’d 
In early life, who undertook the charge 

Of chaplain to a military troop, 

Cheer’d by the Highland bagpipe and the drum. 


No more the poor boy cried—he lifted up 
His basket from the earth into the air, 
That unview’d element that circumfolds 
The earth within its bosom; there he felt 
With his left-hand how it affected was 
By the long day and burning sun of heaven. 
It was all firm and flat—no ridges rose 
Like graves of children—basket, butter, cloth, 
Were all one piece coherent!—To his home 
The boy return’d right sad and sore aghast. 


No one believed his tale—they deem’d it was 
A truant idler’s story, in excuse 
Of charge neglected.—Days-and months past on, 
And all remain’d the same—the maidens sung 
Along the hay-field—at the even tide 
The dance and merriment prevail’d—the sky 
Was pure as heretofore—the mid-day winds 
Arose and ruffled all the peaceful lake, 
The clouds of heaven past over—nature all 
Appear’d the same as if that stranger wight 
Had never been—save that it was observed 
That Daniel Crosthwaite, who, beside the tarn, 
From good sir William rented a few fields, 
Appear’d at church with a much better hat 
Than he was wont, for it was made of down 
That by the broad Ontario’s shores had grown 
On the sleek beaver;—on his window too 
A book one day was seen, and none could tell 
How it came there—it was a work in the 
French tongue, a novel of Voltaire—these things 
Were noted, whisper’d, and thought of no more. 


Late did I journey there with bard obscure 
From Scotland’s barren wastes,—barren alike 
Of verdure, intellect, and moral sense 
To view that lonely tarn.— He too was there, 
The changeful and right feeble bard now styled 
The Laureate—he too of the Palmy Isle, 

The man of plagues, horrors, and miseries, 
Disgrace of that sweet school, that tuneful choir 
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Named from these peaceful waters—he who framed 
An imitation of that lay divine 

Which is inimitable.— Not inept, . 

Our conversation ran on books and men: 

The would-be songster of the Scotish hills, 

In dialect most uncouth and language rude, 
Lauded his countrymen, not unrebuked, 
Reviewers and review’d, and talk’d amain 

Of one unknown, inept, presumptuous bard, 

The Border Minstrel—he of all the world 
Farthest from genius or from common sense. 

He too, the royal tool, with erring tongue, 
Back’d the poor foolish wight, and utter’d words 
For which 1 blush’c—I could not chuse but smile. 
« Yet,” said I, tempted here to interpose, 

“ You must acknowledge this your favourite 

Hath more outraged the purity of speech, 

The innate beauties of our English tongue, 

For amplitude and nervous structure famed, 

Than all the land beside, and therefore he 
Deserves the high neglect which he has met 
From all the studious and thiuking—those 
Unsway’d by low caprices of the age, 

The scorn of reason, and the world’s revile.” 
More had I said derisive—yes, by heaven! 

Much more I would have said, but that just then 
He of the Palms with startled eye Jook’d round, 
And such an eye, as any one may guess 

To whom that eye is known—for he beheld 

What I yet shudder to define. — Great God!“ 
The youth exclaim’d, “ see what is lying there!” 
He of the laurel, who was next to him, 
Nay, haply nigher to the shore than he, 
Stared in amaze, but he can nothing see; 
And in his haste, instead of looking down 
Into the water, he look’d up to Heaven: 
A most preposterous habit, which the bard 
Practises ever and anon—I look’d 

Info the peaceful lake, and there beheld 
The bones of one who once in mortal life 
Had lived and moved—a human skeleton! 
I may not say what horrors shook my frame: 
The bones seem’d loose, nor film nor ligament 
Bound them together, yet each one maintain’d 
Its proper place, as loth to break the mould 

In which a human soul once houscholded. 

It was a ghastly sight!—where once the heart 
Of feeling ang o: passion play’d, or beat 
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With ardent throb, lay the dark filmy mud 

That gathers in the deep, and oh the bones 
Appear’d thin soapy spots of greenish hue; 

The jaws upon the nape-bone had fallen down, 
The skull seem’d looking up—there had he died! 
His back upon the sand, his face to heaven. 


My mind, borne on the influence of truth, 
Turn’d instantly upon the poor boy’s tale. 
Rightly I judged, for there indeed we saw 
All that remain’d of him, the stranger wight, 
That lonely wanderer of the mcuntain reign. 


It boots not here to tell all that was said. 
The Laureate, sighing, utter'd some few words 
Of most sublime and solemn tendency. 

The Shepherd spoke most incoherent stuff 
About the bones of sheep, that on the hills. 
Perish unseen, holding their stations so. 

And he, the tented Angler of the lakes, 

Alias the Man of Palms, said nothing meet. 
He was o'ercome with feeling,—it is known 
To many, and not quite to me unknown, 
That the youth’s heart is better than his head. 


Glad of this opportunity, I said, 
Still pointing to the bones, Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 
By the inferior faculty that moulds 
With her minute and speculative plans 
Opinions ever changing—I have seen 
Regenerative Nature prostrate lie 
And drink the soul of things—of living things 
And things inanimate, and thus hold up 
The beings that we are—that change shall clothe 
The naked spirit ceasing to deplore : 
The burden of existence, her dull eye 
To other scenes still changing still unchanged. 
The thinking thoughtless school-boy, the bold youth 
Of soul impetuous, and the basbful maid, 
All cogitative yield obedience up. 
And whence this tribute? wherefore these regards? 
Not from the naked heart alone of man, 
Though framed to high distinction upon earth. 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 
His own peculiar utterance for distress 
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Or gladness—it is not the vital part 

Of feeltng to preduce them, without aid 

From the pure soul, the soul sublimed and pure 
With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

Not without such assistance could the eye 

Of these benign observances prevail; | 
Thus are they born, thus foster’d, and maintain‘d, 
And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks, 
The fluctuation, and decay o of things. 

There lies the channel and-original bed,” 
Continued I, still pointing to the lake, 

« From the beginning hollow’d out and scoop’d 
For man’s affections, else betray’d and lost, 

And swallow’d up ’mid desarts infinite. 

This is the genuine course, the aim and end 
Of prescient reason, all conclusions else 

Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse.” 


The men were thunderstruck; the Angler most, 
That man of palms and plagues, vile copyist! 
Scem'd compassed in wonder—in my face 
Wistful he gazed, and éver and anon 
He utter’d a short sound at every pause, 

But further ventured not—upon the ear 

Of the poor Shepherd all these breathings fell 

Like sound of distant waters—like the rain, 

The treasures of the sky, on the firm flint, 

So moveless his impenetrative soul. 

He scratch’d his poll—the Laureate look’d to heaven. 


More had I said, resuming the discourse 
Of subterraneous magazines of bones, 
The faint reflections of infinitude, 
The moon and the unvoyageable sky, 
And all the high observances of oe 
But that, chancing again to turn my e 
Toward the bosom of that peaceful mere, 
J saw a form so ominous approach 
My heart was chill’d with horror—through the wave 
Slowly it came—by heaven I saw it move 
Toward the grisly skeleton!—Its shape 
Was like a coffin, and its colour such, 
Black as the death-pall or the cloud of night! 
At sight of such a hideous messenger, 
Thus journeying through the bowels of the deep, 
O’er sluggish leaf and unelaborate stone, 
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All Nature stood in mute astonishment, 

As if her pulse lay still—onward it came, 
And hovering o'er the bones, it linger’d there 
In a most holy and impressive guise. 

I saw it shake its hideous form, and move 
Towards my fect—The elements were hush’d, 
The birds forsook their singing, for the sight 
Was fraught with wonder and astonishment. 
It was a tadpole—somewhere by itself 

The creature had been left, and there had come 
Most timeously, by Providence sent forth, 

To close this solemn and momentous tale. 


BIOGRAPHY.—SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Tais distinguished statesman was born in the city of Westmin- 
ster, 1757. His ancestors, on both sides, were natives of France, 
who sought an asylum in England from those persecutions which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz. Without the aid 
of a patrimonial estate, the assistance of an university, or even of 
a great school, hc exhibited early proofs of that mental superior- 
ity, which ensures, in every walk of life, the certainty of future 
eminence. He evinced what it was in the power of a self-taught 
student to achieve who has been gifted with extraordinary parts, 
and an original mode of thinking. The Inns of Court, at one of 
which his name was enrolled, no longer affords either the means 
or the opportunity of obtaining a legal education. The Tyro is 
left entirely to himself; the ancient meetings are forgotten; and 
even the Term Lectures have been suspended for nearly half a 
century. Happily for Mr. Romilly, his habits, even then, were 
duly formed to stedy and application; and he had already acquired 
some little notion of business, in one of the public offices, con- 
nected with that tribunal in which he intended to practise. 

He was called to the bar in 1783, and first distinguished him- 
sel, by his accuracy and precision, as an equity draughtsman; 
but he soon aspired to the highest branches of the profession, 
and succeeded in no common degree. The Court of Chancery 
was the arena in which he was to combat, and Scott and Mitford, 
were the legal gladiators before whom he was to combat in the 
presence of a Thurlow: These were great names, and they have 
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left few equals behind them; it was, therefore, glorious that he 
should, in so short a time, be selected as their opponent; but he 
had drawn his knowledge from the fountain head, and disdained 
mediocrity of all kinds: At length one of those gentlemen suc- 
ceeded to the woolsack, in England; while another became lord 
chancellor of Ireland. Mr. Romilly’s stuff gown was now deemed 
a match for all the remaining silk ones at the bar; he accordingly 
became a leader, and was retained in almost every cause. His 
indefatigable industry, his unwearied patience, his comprehensive 
acuteness, his deep knowledge of the law, were all calculated to 
give due weight to arguments, selected with skill, propounded 
with modesty, and enforced with eloquence. 

It was not long before be began to feel himself raised to inde- 
pendance, but his efforts were not relaxed by prosperity; and for- 
tune, as well as honour, attended his career. In the profession 
which he had chosen, the best portion of life has often been pass- 
ed before this degree of success is attained; and even the subject 
of this memoir had reached the age of 40 before he had formed 
a domestic establishment. In the year 1798, he married the 
daughter of Francis Garbett, Esq. 

Mr. Fox and lord Grenville assumed the reins of. government 
in 1806, when Mr. Romilly was nominated solicitor-general, and 
received the honour of knighthood. He now determined to com- 
mence the important project of amending the system of English 
jurisprudence. In 1807 he obtained leave to bring in a bill “ for 
making the freehold estates of persons liable to the bankrupt 
laws, who might die indebted, assets for the payment of their 
simple contract debts.” This bill was lost on a division, yet the 
effect produced by it did not prove wholly useless, for the legis- 
lature soon after granted its sanction to an amended act, by 
means of which the debts of traders have been mere sacs | 
secured, for the benefit of the public. ! 

Nearly at the same time, he assisted as a manager at the. trial 
of lord Melville, who, after being treasurer of the navy, had pre- 
sided several years over the: affairs of the admiralty. He took 

an active part in the abolition of the slave trade. The speech 
which he delivered on that memorable occasion was listened to 
with particular attention, and it is related that one prominent pas- 
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sage was received with three distinct plaudits. It is to be regret- 
ted that this oratorical effusion has never been correctly reported. 
In the month of October 1818, sir Samuel fost his wife, and he 
did not long survive this afflicting event. The continual flucte- 
tions of her disorder, sometimes affording gleams of hope, at 
other periods indicating urgent danger, kept sir Samuel, for a 
jong time in a state of the most fearful suspense. He was daily 
a witness of her sufferings, and with an imagination, which always 
entered deeply into the distresses of others, while he was pro- 
portionally regardless of his own, his sympathy on this occasion 
was more than ordinarily acute. The continuance of this state 
for many weeks, was more than a frame, already exhausted 
by the alternations of hope and fear, could possibly endure. Sleep 
fied froin his pillow, or came but to agitate him with some ter 
rific dream, from which he awoke with a deep and lasting im 
pression of horror. A variety of medicines were administered, 
but while under the influence of a sudden paroxysm the unforta- 
nate patient seized a razor and termninated his own existence! ; - 
Sir Sammel Romilly was an indefatigable man of business, with 
clear views, and a correct judgment; commanding a copious, 
manly and perspicuous style of oratory, seldom brilliant, bat of- 
ten powerfat, acute and severe. His manner, both in the house 
of commons and at the bar, was spirited but not sparkling, vigur» 
ous rather than vivacious, penethating rather than persuasive. 
He disdained to be an actor where he còuid adt be vibtor, and 
was above all low and little arts to puvciase populatity. He was 
altogether aboye the element of the party in which he mored. 
For a scholar, his mind seemed less rich in classic ilbustration 
and ornament than might have been expected; but then ia con- 
pensation, it was free from all affected passion, spurious pathos, 
ad ‘ambitious point; and if the recesses, the groves, the fountaina, 
and divinities of the classic world afforded him but tittie, he had 
much of its moral prudence, its masculine virtue, and its treasates 
of thought. H he was without that intuitive strength, and natural 
fhajesty, which mark the sentiments and expressions of great 
men, he was at the same time above all the stratagems of wit, the 
pretence of feeling, the puerility of diaplay, which characterize 
ail the successfai mediocrity of the bar and the senate. He was 
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cartainly endued, far above most of the public men of these latter 
times, with a native squndness of / intellectual constitution; and if 
bis mind had neither flowers on its surface, nor gold in its interior, 
it was at any rate furnished with what is better for use than either 
flowers or mines—a generous soul, rewarding the labour of cul- 
vation with the means of subsistence and growth. His elo- 
quence took an aim above the artifices of rhetoric. It was full 
of sincere feeling and manly counsel, looking right on to the sober 
and serious purposes of utility. He was, painful to confess it, a 
party man; tinctured tos, more painful still to declare it, with the 
modern tenets of the Gene van school. But with all this, he was 
a high-minded man, balf disdainful of the idiom and creed and 
cant of his own party as far as we can judge from the indications 
of his general deportment; and though something of personal ani- 
mosity aad spleen has occasionally marked his oratorical invec- 
tives against those to whom he was politically opposed, something 
more perhaps than can be fairly put to the account of parliamen- 
tary jealousy, yot let it not be forgotten, that if he was at times 
capable of embarrassing government from party motives, he was 
never capable of inflaming the people out of disaffection towards 
the state. 
But the great distinguishing act of Sir Samuel Romilly’s life 
was his useful labour in the reform of the criminal law. The 
ferocious and clumsy method of repressing crime by multiplying 
sanguinary punishments, withent regard to the proportions, which 
the first principles of justice require, and without respect to the 
actual state of society, its manners and its moral feelings, che ge- 
neral impracticability of executing such laws through the medium 
of juries, their inefficacy when carried into execution, the sub- 
terfuges and the violations of oaths resorted to for avoiding such 
necessity, the invitation to crime, resulting from the hope thys 
held out of impunity, and the cruelty of tampering with human 
life, or leaving it to the arbitrary disposition of an individual, and 
thereby producing a sort of complexional uncertainty in crimipal 
matters, appeared to Sir Samuel to call imperiously for reforma- 
tion; and, considered with reference to this object alone, the death 
of this eminent and upright man, has beena very serious loss to 
his nation. But Sir Samuel Romilly lived also for other things; 
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to afford the example of a virtuous English gentleman in his fa- 
mily and in private society. This is by some considered to be 
but slight commendation, as having reference to duties of easy 
performance; and some regard the high credit in which they stand 
as the mark of the rarity of their occurrence. The remark of 
Tacitus appears to us to be far better founded: Virtutes aun 
temporibus optime estimantur quibus facillime gignuntur.” It 
is honourable to the age we live in that it is principally from the 
private lives of the great that the people take the measure of their 
real greatness. It is in the recess of the characters of eminent 
men that we ‘sometimes find those shady refreshing spots, on 
which the eye, tired with brilliancy, delights to repose. We turn 
to them from the dust of the forum, or the camp, as to an Oasis in 
the sultry desert, where nature sits embowered in peace. 

We would -that all had been green about the soul of this dis- 
tinguished person, or that living waters had been there to make 
what green there was, perennial. But the inference from his dis- 
consolate end is strong against the probability of his heart being 
whole with his God.” 


« He knew not what some bishops may not know, 
That Scripture is the only cure of wo; 
That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour o’er the Christian’s thorny road! 
The soul reposing on assured relief, 
Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labour as she toils along, 
Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. —CowPER. 


The man who wrote these verses felt them. He had been at 
the margin of that gulf into which Sir Samuel Romilly plunged. 
He was the prey of a constitutional malady chat seemed to ex- 
clude all possibility of comfort. In his retirement at Dr. Cotton’s 
he read the Bible, recovered both his reason and his cheerfulness, 
and for twenty years the force of his religion supported his va- 
cillating mind, till age and infirmity became the allies of his dis- 
order. The pressure of wo may produce a crisis, in which, 
as man judges the case, all accountability ceases; but a man may 
be accountable for being in that state, if the gospel is true in de- 
claring, that “ Gop even our Father hath loved us, and hath given 
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us everlasting consolation, and good hope through grace.” It is 
not in the summer calm of life that a Christian’s trust declares 
“itself. Affliction supplies the test by which the strength of our 
confidence in the Divine promises is proved; and no species of 
affliction tries it so much as bereavement. It is not till the props 
and stays of the building are removed, that it can be known how 
far it rests upon invisible supports, how “ fitly it is framed to- 
gether,” and who is its “ Builder and Maker.” No man takes 
his existence by contract; it is the gratuitous gift of the Almighty: 
we must receive it as he gives it, without any stipulations for its 
ease or prosperity in this world; but on the contrary, with marks, 
as clear as if wings were appended to it, of its fugitive, volatile, 
and restless nature. It does seem, therefore, a little extraor- 
dinary how, independantly of that system, whose great character- 
istic it is to raise our affections to heavenly things, any sensible 
man of sixty can suffer even the sweetest and holiest ties of this 
passing world so to wind round his heart, as to dispute the pro- 
perty of that heart with him who has declared his jealousy in this 
respect. Heathen philosophy has extracted, or pretended to 
extract, out of the very irremediableness of the case, a balm to 
soothe these inevitable privations; if then when the ligatures of 
nature or love are broken, the Christian bleeds to death, where 
is the Christian’s hope? “If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ,” then we are “ of all men the most miserable.“ 


` 


Notice of a scientific tour to London, Edinburgh, and the Shet- 
land Islands. By M. Biot, of the Royal Institute of France. 


As soon as astronomers began to observe with attention the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the globular form of the earth 
became manifest; but many ages elapsed, before they were able 
to measure its circumference with any degree of accuracy. Re- 
peated attempts made, both by the ancients and by the Arabian 
philosophers, presented errors of the most enormous magnitude. 
It was not till 1670, that Picard, in the line formed through 
Picardy, made an exact measurement of the degree of the meri- 
dian, and thereby ascertained the entire circumference of the globe. 
This important observation enabled Newton to establish his grand 
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law of gravitation, which had not agreed with the erroneous mea 
surements before made. No suspicion, however, had yet been 
entertained, that the figure of the earth departed in any degree 
from that of a regular globe. But two years after, Richer, in an 
astronomical journey to Cayenne, discovered a variation in the ac- 
tion of the pendulum, which appeared to indicate that the earth 
was broader at the equator than at the poles. Newton, applying 
to this observation the principle of gravitation, proved that it was 
the natural result of a planet moving on its axis, provided its ele- 
ments were once in a state of fluidity. The French Academy of 
Sciences, after some unsatisfactory attempts to ascertain the fact 
by measurements confined to France, resolved upon sending two 
grand expeditions, one to the equator and the other to the arctic 
circle. Condamine was at the head of the former, Maupertuis of 
the latter; and they fully confirmed the general principle of Richer 
and Newton. The irregularity, however, in the figure of the earth 
was so small, that its precise amount could not be ascertained by 
the imperfect instruments then in use, These in the progress of 
time, were constantly improved; and when the French government 
conceived the idea of making the circumference of the globe the 
basis of their new metrical system, they employed Messrs Delam- 
bre and Mechain, two of their most eminent men of science, to 
measure, by a series of triangles, the meridian between Dunkirk 
and the Balearic Islands. This grand and difficult operation was 
executed, amid every obstacle, with a precision before unknown, 
new instruments for the purpose being invented by M. Borda. Me- 
chain, however, as he was completing his observations on the coast 
of Valencia, fell a sacrifice to fatigue; so that the work was inter- 
rupted, till it was resumed by Messrs, Biot and Arago, who com- 
_ pleted it in the most satisfactory manner. They made also anumber of 
observations with the pendulum, both at the extreme station, 
and on various parts of the line measured by their predecessors, 
and the general agreement of the results established the whole in 
a manner which admitted of no dispute. Meantime, in Britain, a 
similar survey, begun by general Roy, had been completed by 
colonel Mudge, and extended from the south of England to the 
north of Scotland. To the French scientific bodies, however, it 
appeared highly desirable, both to verify these observations, and 
to connect them with the French survey, so as to form an unbro- 
ken line between Orkney and Fromentera. This task was zeal- 
ously undertaken by M. Biot; and we are happy to find that he 
experienced, on the part of the British, the most active aid and 
co-operation. “ To wish a thing useful to the sciences, (says 
this liberal and enlightened foreigner,) is to secure before hand 
the consent of the English men of science, and the approbation 
of the government.” Having made arrangements with sir Joseph 
Banks, he set out from Paris in the month of May, carrying with 
him all the necessary instruments. At Dover he received them 
entire, under the seal of the customhouse, without duty or ¢xami- 
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nation, “ as if he had not changed his country.” His emotions on 
meeting the illustrious president of the Royal Society are ex- 
sed with peculiar warmth. 

“ Why cannot I paint what I felt on seeing, for the first time, 
the venerable companion of Cook! Distinguished by long voyages, 
—temarkable by an extent of understanding, and an elevation of 
sentiment, which led him to take an equal interest in the progress 
of every branch of human knowledge,—possessed of rank, of a 
great fortune, of universal respect, sir Joseph Banks, has made 
all these advantages the patrimony of the learned of all nations. 
His benevolence is so natural, so easy, that to him by whom it 
is experienced, it appears almost to be in virtue of a newly ac- 
quired right, while, at the same time, it is so kind, that it leaves 
to you all the individuality of gratitude. We have here a noble 
example of authority, founded entirely upon esteem, attachment, 
respect, free and voluntary confidence, and the claims to which 
consist solely in an inexhaustible good will, and the recollection 
of services rendered, while its long and undisputable possession 
implies singular virtues, and an exquisite delicacy, when we think 
that all this power was to be formed, maintained, and exercised 
among equals.” 

M. Biot now set out for Edinburgh, accompanied by colonel 
Mudge, and fixed his first station in Leith fort. He warmly ac- 
knowledges the attention paid to his accommodation, particularly 
by colonel sir Howard Elphinstone. A portable observatory was 

structed for his use; and, in order to give to the pendulum the 

E lidity, stones of enormous size were fastened in the 
walls with iron chains. Colonel Mudge’s health not permitting 
him to assist, his place was satisfactorily supplied by his son, 
captain d Mudge. “ My attention to these duties,” says 
revent me from casting a stolen glance upon all 
and good in this Scotland, the abode of morali- 


e Orkneys had been the original destination; but, at the sug- 
of colonel Mudge, it was resolved to carry on the survey 
stland, by resting the summits of triangles on the isles 
“a and Foula. Having made a short stay at Aberdeen, 
he states himself to have experienced the most gratify- 
əspitality, M. Biot set sail, on the 9th of July, for Shetland. 
st aspect of this country is described with animation. 
sngth the peaks of Shetland appeared in the clouds; and, 
18tk July, we landed not far from the southern point of 
slands, where the currents of the Atlantic, encountering 
which come from the sea of Norway, cause a perpetual 
tempest. The desolate aspect of the soil was in unison 
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with the gloomy approach. I saw no longer those fortunate isles 
of Spain, those smiling regions, that garden of Valencia, where 
the orange and citron trees in flower diffuse their perfumes 
round the tomb of a Scipio, or over the august ruins of the an- 
cient Saguntum. Here, on landing upon a coast shattered by 
the waves, the eye perceives only a land, moist, desert, covered 
with stones and moss; mountains broken into fragments, under- 
mined by the inclemency of the elements; not a tree, not a bush, 
the view of which might soften this savage aspect; here and there 
a few scattered huts, whose roofs, covered with grass, let out 
into the fog the thick smoke with which they are filled. Musing 
on the gloom of this abode, where we were to remain exiled for 
several months, we proceeded not without difficulty, across plains 
and hills without a road, towards the small assemblage of stone 
houses, which forms the capital, called Lerwick. There we 
began to feel, that the social virtues of a country are not to be 
measured by the appearance of poverty or riches. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more frank or cordial hospitality than that 
with which we were received. Persons whohad learned our names 
only a moment before, eagerly offered their services to conduct 
us wherever we wished. As soon as they learned the object of 
our voyage, they gave us of themselves every information which 
could be useful; they collected it for us, and transmitted it with 
the same interest, as if it had been a personal concern of their 
own. We received, in particular, much essential aid from Dr. 
Edmonstone, an intelligent physician, who has published. a very 
good description of Shetland, and who recollected with ple 
having attended at Paris the course of our colleague M. Du 
ril? „ 
M. Biot had at first proposed Lerwick for the theatte of his ope- 
rations; but, on further consideration, he determined to remove 
to the small isle of Unst, half a degree further north. After a 
stormy passage, he reached that island, where he was received 
with every kind of hospitality and attention by a brother of Dr. 
Edmonstone, who happened to reside there. It was difficult at 
first to find a place where the large instruments could be put. 
At length the pendulum and its apparatus were fixed in a large 
sheep-cot, built of thick walls to resist winter storms. The por- 
table observatory and the repeating circle were put up in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s garden. Captain Mudge being unfortunately tak- 
en ill, and obliged to leave the island, Mr. Edmonstone suggested 
the plan of employing an intelligent carpenter, who, like the rest 
of his countrymen, understood reading, writing, and accounts. In 
making, however, an astronomer of a carpenter, checks were 
necessary; and M. Biot’s science enabled him to employ some, 
which appeared to his companion almost miraculous. -These 
checks, however, became daily less requisite; and M. Biot found 
this assistant answer every necessary purpose. In the course of two 
months, he had completed thirty five series of the pendulum, of 
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five or six hours each, fourteen hundred observations of latitude, 
and twelve hundred observations of the height of the sun and stars; 

and these immense labours afforded him the satisfaction of having 
fully completed the great object of his mission. In the inter- 
vals, he derived great satisfaction from the intercourse of the in- 
habitants, of whom he draws a very interesting picture. He says, 

« I could not at first conceive what charm could retain them 
in this wintry, stormy country, without a road, without a tree on 
the mountains or plains upon which the eye can repose; a region 
of rain, of wind, and tempest, where the atmosphere, constantly 
impregnated with a cold moisture, mitigates the severity of win- 
ter, only on condition of allowing no summer. What attaches 
them to it is the peace, the profound, the unalterable peace which 
they enjoy. For twenty-five years, in which Europe has been 
tearing her own vitals, the noise of a drum has not been heard 
in Unst, scarcely in Lerwick; for twenty-five years the door of 
the house which | inhabited has remained open night and, day. 
The people here receive the news of Europe as they read the 
history of the last century; these recall no personal misfortune, 
and kindle no animosity; they feel not that interest, or rather that 
fury of the moment, which is produced by the frantic exaltation 
of all the passions; they philosophize tranquilly on events which 
seem to belong to another world. 

“ This calm, this habitual security, gives to social relations a 
charm elsewhere unknown. Here all that belong to the class of 
proprietors are either relations, or allies, or friends, and friend- 
ships are like alliances. But as in this world evil must accom- 
peny good, this pleasure of living like a great family, is some- 

times dearly bought; it makes them feel, with extreme pain, tho 
death ef that small number of individuals on whom they have 
concentrated their affections; such an event is to the whole cir- 
cle like a family misfortune. They experience almost equal 
grief when any of their friends departs to seek his fortune else- 
where, which, from the poverty of the islands, is but too common. 
This departure is felt by those who remain like a death; and, in- 
deed, the Shetland Islands, when quitted in search of a better 
habitation, are seldom revisited.“ 

M. Biot then gives a view of the mode in which the lower 
orders earn their subsistence, and concludes with the following 
very striking picture. 

4 For these poor people, even the rudeness of their country has 
cherms. They love these ancient rocks,whose daring forms and 
aspects, so often observed, point out to them the narrow passage 
through which their bark must return into the protecting bay, 
saluted by the cry of the sea birds. I myself, tranquil under their 
guidance, have contemplated with admiration these high cliffs of 

rimitive rock, this old frame-work of the globe, whose. strata, 
ined towards the sca, and hollowed at their base, threatened 
to bury under their ruins the * ae ‘which bounded over the 
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waves at their feet. At our approach, the sea birds came in 
thousands out of their retreats, surprised to see themselves dis- 
turbed by a mortal, and making these savage scenes echo with 
their tumultuous cries; some darting into the air, others plunging 
into the waves, and coming up almost instantly with their prey; 
while seals and other cetacea were here and there raising their 
black heads above the waves, that were clear as crystal; life seem- 
ed every where to abandon a cold and moist land, and to fly, more 
varied and more active, into the air and the waters. But as soon 
as evening draws her veil over these savage retreats, all relapses 
into silence. Sometimes a slight south wind mitigates the cold- 
ness of the air, and allows the stars to enlighten with the purest 
lustre the tranquil scene, when no noise breaks its profound si- 
lence, except at intervals the distant murmur of the dying waves, 
or the sweet and plaintive cry of a sea bird sweeping rapidly over 
their surface.“ 

M. Biot now narrates his voyage to Edinburgh, and passes the 
following noble eulogium upon the general character and con- 
dition of the Scotish nation. 

“ After a residence of two months, I quitted these islands, 
bearing with me recollections that will last during. life. An equi- 
noxial breeze brought me to Edinburgh in fifty hours. This sud- 
den transition from solitude to the noise of the world, from patri- 
archal simplicity to the refinements of civilization and luxury, is 
not without its charm. Colonel Elphinstone, by the most obliging 
reception, showed me that friendship was not wholly confined to 
Shetland. It was then that, entirely liberated from my observa- 
tions, I could contemplate at leisure what the highest perfection 
of the social state presents in this country, both in institutions and 
men; a spectacle at once consolatory and sad for one who has 
spent his life amid the troubles of the Continent. I saw a people 
poor, but laborious,—free, but respectfully submissive to the 
laws, —moral and religious, without harshness, tolerant without 
indifference. I saw the works of Johnson, and of the most agree- 
able English moralists affording amusement to the middling class 
of people. I saw peasants learning to read in works which con- 
tain essays of Addison and Pope. I saw village farmers uniting 
in clubs to deliberate upon political and agricultural interests, and 
forming associations to purchase useful books, in the number of 
which they place the Encyclopedia Britannica, which is known to 
be composed at Edinburgh by men of science and philosophers of 
the first order. Lastly, I saw the upper classes of society acting 
suitably to this high state of civilization, and really worthy of oc- 
cupying the first place in it by their intelligence, and the noble- 
ness of their sentiments; I saw them exciting and directing all 
the undertakings conducive to public utility, always in communi- 
cation with the people, and never confounded with them; studying 
to cultivate their minds, in order to teach them their duties, and 
their true interests; knowing how to provide for their wants, 
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without making them lose virtuous independence, attracting thus 
their attention, without exciting their envy; and, in recompense of 
20 many efforts, I saw peace, union, reciprocal esteem, mutual 
confidence, and even a very lively affection, founded on one side 
upon the habit of beneficence and the sweets of intimacy; on the 
other, upon gratitude and respect.“ 
Our philosophical traveller then visited the principal counties 
of “ industrious England; where he saw the powers of nature 
employed under every imaginable form in the service of man; yet 
he felt less pleasure than in the former places he had visited: Ae 
rather admired this immense system of manufacture, than wished 
it for his country. After visiting Oxford and Cambridge, he pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, where, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Arago and Humboldt, he carried on, with 
the most magnificent accommodation, and every facility, similar 
observations to those made on the solitary isle of Unst. He does 
not communicste here the precise result; his calculations, indeed, 
were not yet completed; but he states, in general, that all the ob- 
servations made throughout. Britain corresponded entirely with 
those in France and Spain; and, as both are in unison with the ac- 
curate measurements recently made by Mr. Swanberg in Lapland, 
and major Lambton in the East Indies, the great problem of the 


figure of the globe may now be considered as solved in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


a 
IMPROVEMENT IN BOOK-PRINTING 


TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
SIR, 


As the system of book-printing is the same tbroughout the. 
United States, it would be well to have an uniform signature and 
place of setting it at the foot of the page. I would advise that 
the signatures should be capitals of the same size as those used 
in the book (unless larger than small pica capitals); the second 
alphabet of signatures to be designated by two letters, the third 
and following alphabets to be a figure and a capital, the whole of 
the book to be carried through by continuing the same line of 
Signatures to the end. If there should be a wish to mark an in- 
troduction or an index, the signatures may be enclosed thus (A) 
instead of italics, numerals, or lower case roman. 
For the more perfectly putting up books for binding, I would 
recommend that the signature be set at the left corner of the 
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page, and if the work forms more than one volume, set the sig- 
nature close to the volume, putting an m-dash between them, 80 
that both volume and signature may be seen at once. When the 
signature and volume arc so.far apart, the book must be collated 
twice to ascertain its perfection. At present, no less than three 
different denominations of signatures may be found in one book; 
and the signature set in diferent parts of the foot of the page 
Some publishers and printers prefer numerals; but they are ob- 
jectionable on account of their liability to be filled up. In that 
case the 3 is taken for 5 or 8; the 6 for 8, &c. whereas, in the 
above system there is nothing that can possibly occasion errors, 
except the third or fifth alphabet. The instances where errors 
may take place are few, when compared with numerals, as it is 
not frequent that books are found to contain five alphabets, and 


when they do, the fifth alphabet marks the index. 
l A BOOKBINDER. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


We understand that a number of gentlemen in the city of 
Washington and the District, have been in treaty with Mr. Dela- 
plaine, for the purchase of his gallery of portraits. It would be 
a subject of some regret to us, if this collection were removed 
from Philadelphia, where every thing connected with the fine 
arts, derives as liberal a support as the peculiar circumstances of 
the country will admit. Althougli these paintings may not be at- 
tractive as efforts of skill, they will always be interesting to the 
American, as faithful resemblances of those who have adorned 
the annals of his country. 

Mr. Shaw, a celebrated landscape painter from London, is en- 
gaged in painting an historical landscape of large dimensions for 
Earle and Sully’s exuisrrion GALLERY in Chesnut street. The 
work is advanced, and will be completed by September next. 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Sully, in consequence of 
frequent solicitations to direct the studies of gentlemen desirous 
of becoming professional artists, has made an arrangement to ac- 
commodate those who may address him on the subject. His 


terms may be learned on application at his rooms, adjoining the 
Athenzunt. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A ngroreD American writer in the Newburyport Herald has 
taken tho liberty to advance, that the “ ignorance of the refuted 
learned men of America is proverbial in Europe,” and in support 
of his assertion he says, that in the report of the National Insti- 
tute of France, rendered to the emperor some time after the year 
1806, the great French astronomer Lalande, in making his obser- 
vations on the total eclipse of the sun in that year, remarks: * it 
was central and total at Boston in New-England, and that it was 
surprising that no observation was taken there, especially ae they 
have an academy.” “This,” observes the paragraphist, “ is cer- 
tainly a cutting reproach, although conveyed in a most delicate 
manner.“ That a foreigner should use the language of delicate 
renroach in a matter which so much concerns the whole learned 
world, is a subject of no astonishment; but we may well express 
our indignation at the sarcasm of the refuted American whe 
quotes him. | | 

Another writer, with more patriotic feelings, has undertaken, 
in the Essex Register, to answer this, to say the least of it, very 
indecent paragrapb. He states that observations on the solar 
eclipse in 1806 were made at Cambridge, by professor Webber, 
and by the learned Bowditch of Salem; that there were others 
made at Boston, besides those of Philadelphia, Lancaster in Penn- 
sylvania, and Albany; be mentions also those made at Rutland in 
Vermont, by Dr. Williams, at Dover in New-Hampehire, and 
many other places. All these observations, he says, were publish- 
ed in newefiagere and fieriodical hanere, and by proper authori- 
ties. And he justly observes, that the ignorance of their exist- 
ence which prevails in Europe, proves how little has been known, 
in that part of the world, of the real state of literature in Ameri- 
ca. Finally, he expresses a doubt, whether more observations on 
the eclipse in question were made in any part of the globe thun 
in the United States. 

That the literature and science of America are but little known 
in Europe, is a fact too well established to admit of controversy. 
But it is well worth inquiring whether the fault is not na great 
degree to be ascribed to ourselves. If the numerous observations 
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which were made on the eclipse of 1806, appeared only, as the 
last mentioned writer says, in the fugitive columns of some of 
our hundreds of newspapers, or in periodical publications little 
known abroad, the men of science in Europe are not to be blamed 
for being ignorant of them. It is not in such journals that they 
may be expected to seek for the observations of our learned as- 
tronomers, but in the memoirs and transactions of our scientific 
societies. If M. Lalande ever made the observation which the 
first mentioned writer has attributed to him, which ought in the 
first place to be ascertained, we must next inquire whether any 
observations of the eclipse in question appeared at the time in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. If 
such have appeared, M. Lalande is unpardonable for the rashness 
of his assertions, and may be well suspected of wilfal and unfound- 
ed calumny against this country. If, on the contrary, the learned 
astronomers, who made the numerous observations mentioned by 
the Essex writer, contented themselves with publishing them in 
the sibylline leaves of newspapers, we must acknowledge that the 
blame lies wholly at their door. 

It is certain that publications in newspapers on 8 of sci- 
ence and literature, contribute greatly to that general diffusion of 
knowledge for which this country is pre-eminent; but we owe it 
to ourselyes, we owe it ‘to the national fame at least to make 
known the most important of our observations and discoveries 
through some channel more authentic and more accessible to the 
world at large. Such are the transactions of learned societies; of 
the contents of which no man of science abroad can justly plead 
ignorance, as they are uniformly sent to all the foreign institutions 
of a similar kind. If, unfortunately, the Memoire of the American 
Academy of Sciences should have been silent on the subject in 
question, it is the duty of the members of that highly respectable 
body to supply the deficiency fully and completely in their next 
volume. 


There was no work to which we looked forward with higher 
expectations of being gratified and instructed than to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Snecimen: of the British Poete. These hopes were heigh- 
tened, no doubt, by its long protracted appearance, and the fre- 
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quency of its announcement. It is therefore with regret we are 
compelled to acknowledge that our hopes have been much dis- 
appointed; and to express our conviction, that however unexcep- 
tionable, in some points, Mr. Campbell’s work may bo, its size 
alone (seven volumes octavo) will prevent its ever becoming po- 
pular. Neither can it boast of any claims of novelty in its recom- 
mendation, either with regard to the plan or the manner of its ex- 
ecution. 

Of the first volume, which comprises an essay on English po- 
etry, little need be said. It gives a lucid, but cursory view of the 
state of English poetry from the earliest times. In doing this the 
author displays a considerable degree of taste in bringing for- 
ward the more prominent and characteristic features of the histo- 
ry of our poetry, and pleasingly e hibits the merits of the most 
celebrated poets of whom its history treats. This, however, is 
done in a way by far too short, rapid, and unsatisfactory, to gratify 
any reader who feels interested in the subject; and what reader 
feels not so? As the author has pretty closely followed the foot- 
steps, and condensed the labours of his predecessor, Ellis, whose 
chief merit lay in abridging the more extended and diffuse, but 
valuable materials of Warton, we think Mr. Campbell would 
have rendered a more acceptable service to the public, had he 
extended this portion of the work by introducing occasionally 
specimens of the poetry, and amplifying his critical remarks. 

The subsequent volumes are chiefly made up of extracts. Mr. 
Campbell intended to exbibit a progressive sequence of the finest 
passages that occur in the works of the most eminent British po- 
ets; and, at the same time, to precede these extracts with some 
general notices of the lives of the authors, and critical observa- 
tions on their writings. For this task Mr. Campbell was pre-emi- 
nently qualified; for, independently of his professional merits— 
and as a poet his name was sufficient to recommend any work 
connected with poetry—and acknowledged acquirements, there 
were other reasons that induced us to think most favourably of his 
‘undertaking, and to anticipate its entire success. He had deliver- 
ed lectures on English poetry at the Royal Institution in London, 
and elsewhere, which were highly commended; and his engage- 
ment to furnish biographical sketches of the most eminent Eng- 
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lish poets, for a-work of great celebrity and usefulness, must of 
itself have rendered him familiar with the subject. But as was 
remarked of the Essay, these specimens have no novelty to re- 
commend them. Mr. C. has fallen into the opposite extreme 
from his predecessors, Oldys, Headley, Ellis, Southey, &c. in fre- 
quently making too copious extracts from authors, whose works 
are in the hands of every reader, while he has excluded others 
from whose scarcer works, he might easily have sélected speci 
mens well worthy of a niche. The liyes, or rather sketches of the 
lives of the poets, though sufficiently long for Mr. Campbell’s 
purpose, do not contain any new or interesting information. His 
researches are merely superficial, and are generally confined to 
the biographical authors best., known, and most frequently con- 
sulted. His observations and: semarks on their writings, in which 
the great strength of his work ought to have lain, will not, we 
fear, come up to the public expectation. Neither do we think they 
fulfil the promise made, of their constituting a complete body of 
English poetical criticism. In the main, they merely repeat what 
has been said a thousand times, and they want that singleness and 
individuality necessary to form a code of criticism. To such as 
are already possessed of books of this kind, these specimens will 
not be considered as an absolute desideratum; though to others 
not so happily situated, they may be recommended as a valuable 
acquisition. Mr. C’s work exhibits a certain portion of ability, 
judgment, elegance, and taste, joined with the appearance of in- 
dolence, or even indifference. It is destitute of that feeling glow, 
and animating love for the theme which should have pervaded 
every part; and though set out and adorned in a manner that 
might have reflected credit on a person not possessed of great ori- 
ginal genius, it but too often reminds us of the desire to produce 
effect without any strenuous exertion. 


The science ef philology has for some time been a favourite 
study with the Germans, Russians, and other northern nations of 
Europe. It is pursued in those countries with a degree of entha- 
siasm and perseverance which can hardly be imagined. A work has 
lately been published at Breslau, in Silesia, consisting of euloge- 
tic verses and sentences in honour of the peace restored to Europe 
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by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, in 117 different languages. Each 
language is printed in its own appropriate character, and the work 
is said to do great honour to the typography as well as to the litera- 
ture of Germany. Among the different idioms of which it consists, 
those of America have not been forgotten. There are pieces in the 
Aruwack, the Creole French, the Delaware, the Greenlandic, the 
Esquimaux, the Caribbee, the Mexican, the Huasteck, the Cora, 
the Tarahumaric, and other languages of the American conti- 
nent. It appears that to complete this extraordinary collection, 
the learned of all countries have been laid under contribution; 
for it is said that the specimen of the Delaware was furnished by 
the Rev. C. F. Dencke, of Lititz, Lancaster county, in this state, 
a minister of the Moravian persuasion, well known by his transla- 
tion of the four epistles of St. John into the Lenni-Lenane, with 
which his colleague, the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, has made us suf- 
ficiently acquainted. The Aruwack specimen was furnished by 
the Rev. C. Quandt, and the Greenlandish by the Rev. J. Bro- 
dusen, both of whom we presume to be missionaries of the same 
venerable society. 

Among the ancient European languages of which this work pre- 
sents specimens, the Celtic was furnished by Mr. John M’Quig, 
the Gaelic by Mr. Moore M' Donald of Aberdeen, the Welsh 
by Mr. John Phillips of Wales, the Cimbric by Mr. J. C. Heg- 
ner, xc. &c. We are at a loss which to admire most, the learn- 
ing, patience, and perseverance of the author of such an extra- 
ordinary work, or the liberality and love of science of the nation 
which patronizes and supports it. | 

The title of the book is “ Pacis annis 1814 et 1815 fœderatis 
armis restitutæ Monumentum, orbis terrarum de fortuna reduce 
gaudia gentium linguis interpretans, principibus piis, felicibus 
augustis, populisque victoribus, liberatoribus, liberatis dicatum, 
Curante Jo. Aug. Barth.” fol. 154 pp. Breslav. 1818. 


The greatest attention is paid in Germany to the efforts of our 
men of talent and genius; our journals and newspapers are sought 
after and read with avidity, and commented upon in the German 
publications of the same description, not only with liberality and 
fairness, but with a marked spirit of partiality, well deserving of 
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a suitable return on our part. In the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, (Mediciniech - Chirurgische Zeitung) of the 22d of March 
last, we find a very favourable review of the communications of 
doctors ‘Wistar and Dorsey, in the first volume of the new series 
of our Philosophical Transactions, which were published at the 
beginning of 1818. The other communications are not noticed, 
because they do not come within the scope of that publication, 
but the volume itself is mentioned with respect, and the reviewer 
regrets that he cannot, consistently with his object, make known 
the whole of that comprchensive and well executed collection, 
(diesem vielumfassenden und trefflich bearbeiteten Werke.) It iz 
remarkable that no notice whatever has been taken of this book 
in England, Scotland, France, or any other country. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers have not yet had leisure, probably, to prepare a 
repetition of the abuse which they so liberally bestowed on the 
preceding volume. No doubt it will come in due time; but the 
sarcasms of the venal journalists whose lucubrations fill the pages 
of this work, will but little affect the reputation of those who 
have been found worthy of the approbation of the ater 
literati of Germany. 

In the same journal the Floras of doctors Bigelow and Barton, 
are reviewed ina similar spirit of liberality and candour.. The 
death of our lamented Wistar is also mentioned in a proper manner 
and with a suitable eulogy. 

We find in the Allgemeine Zeitung, that a new translation of 
the dramatic works of Shakspeare by the celebrated Voss and 
two of his sons, is in great forwardness, and that two volumes of 
it have already appeared. The first contains the Tempest, a Mid- 
summer's Night Dream, and Romeo and Juliet, by Voss himself, 
and Much Ado about Nothing, by his son Henry. The second 
contains the Merchant of Venice, and As You Like it, by Voss; 
Measure for Measure, by Abraham Voss, and Love Labour 
Loet, by Henry Voss. 

Those who are conversant with German literature are well ac- 
quainted with the celebrated translations of Homer and Virgil, by 
John Henry Voss, the father; the best, undoubtedly, which exist 
in any medern language. It is said that this translation of Shake- 
peare will in no respect be inferior; that the translator has suc- 
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ceeded in transfusing into his native idiom, not only the spirit and 
genius of his immortal original, but his very language, the metre 
and the rhymes, and even the alliterations of his verses. This 
may be considered by some as a merely mechanical merit, but 
those who have read and admired Voss in his translations of the 
ancient poets, and in his inimitable pastoral poem Louisa, in which 
so much original genius and talent are displayed, will wait with im- 
patience for this new production of so greata man. It ought to 
be observed, that Shakspeare’s works have already been several 
times translated by same of the best poets in Germany; so that 
the applause which. is bestowed on this translation, shows that it 
is considered superior to all the rest. It may be said, indeed, of 
Shakspeare, as is related to have been inscribed on the tomb of 
the Portuguese poet Camoens, “ that it is allowed to every body 
to translate him, but that fate has forbidden that he should be 
equalled.” Still, from the genius of Voss, the plastic character 
of the German language, and its analogy to the English in which 
Shakspeare wrote, we may reasonably expect to see a German 
copy of him, as nearly resembling the original as can possibly be, 
consistently with the decree of fate which we have noticed. 

The masterly translation of Shakspeare into the Danish lan- 
guage, which was made’ some years ago, under the auspices of 
the princess Louisa Augusta, has made an epoch in the dramatic 
history of Denmark. Shakspeare may be said to have come in 
most opportunely to the assistance of the father of the Danish 
drama (Holberg), who, though he stoutly maintained his ground, 
was certainly annoyed yery seriously by Kotzebue and his follow- 
ers. Mr. Foersom, the translator, has been engaged in the agreea- 
ble employment of introducing Thomson’s Seasons to his coun- 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER CONCERNING MUNGO PARK. 


“ December 18, 1819. 

“ On my landing at Juddah, a place where I did not expect to 
hear an English word, I was accosted by a man in the complete 
costume of the country, with, Are you an Englishman, sir?’ 
My answer, being of course in the affirmative, appeared to give him 
pleasure beyond expression. ‘ Thanks and praise to God!’ he ex- 
claimed; I once more hear an English tongue, which I have not 
done for fourteen years before.’ I have been much amused by him 
since: his account of the Abyssinians, the inhabitants of a country 
that has absorbed 14 years of his existence, is truly interesting 
You must no doubt have heard or read of him: he is that Natha- 
niel Pearce spoken of by Mr. Salt, in his account of his travels in 
Abyssinia. He was left there by lord Valentia, and has been 
the greater part of the time in the service of one or other of the 
chiefs in various parts of the country. At the time I met with 
him, he was endeavouring to make his way to Tombuctoo, where 
he says Mungo Park is still in existence, detained by the chief. 
He says, the whole country almost idolize him for his skill im 
surgery, astronomy, &c. &c. They say he is an angel, come from 
the heaven to administer comforts to them; and he explains to 
them the motions and uses of the heavenly bodies. He is, Pearce 
Says, very desirous to make his escape, but finds it impossible. 
© What!’ say they, do you suppose us so foulish as to part with 
so invaluable a treasure? If you yo away, where are we to find an- 
other possessing so much knowledge, or who will do us so much 
good? — Pearce appeared to have been resolutely bent on endea- 
vouring to reach Tombuctoo, but had for some time been labour- 
ing under severe illness.“ | 

Seed Corn.—It has been found, in some recent experiments, 
that there have been no failures in a given number of seeds sown 
after having been heated, while twelve out of a score of good seed 
that had not been heated have failed to vegetate. In consequence, 
inquiry is on foot to ascertain whether heated grain might not be 
substituted, with advantage for common seed. 

American Renublie.— We have been often interested by the 
geographical information respecting our remote Western Terri- 
tory, afforded us by the St. Louis newspapers, and by the enlar- 
ged views of their future destiny, which the writers in those papers 
have afforded us. Sometimes, perhaps in their flights, they soar 
too high; sometimes, looking forward through the vista of futuri- 
ty, they may forget the ground they tread upon. The following 
extract, from the St. Louis Enquirer, may serve to exemplify the 
magnificence of the views of the grandeur of the West, which are 
entertained in that country. 

The Valley of the Mississippi, according to Mellish, contains 
one million five hundred thousand square miles. 
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“The Roman empire, according to Gibbon, contained in the 
time of Augustus Cesar, one million six hundred thousand. 

“ That proud empire was then in the zenith of her power and 
splendour, and vainly supposed to have embraced the world within 
her limits; yet was but very little larger than the valley which is 
drained by the waters of the Mississippi. 

«But the dominion of the American republic is not limited to 
1, 500,000 square miles. The valley which exhibits that magnifi- 
cent area is only a part of her empire; which also embraces two 
APPENDANT SLOPES, or borders, one to the east, where the old thir- 

teen United States are situated, and the other to the west, where 
the banks of the Columbia and Multnomah, and the shore of the 
Pacific, have yet to invite the cultivating hand of the farmer, and 
the exploring genius of the East India merchant. 

“ These slopes, or borders, being counTEp m with the valley, 
will make the American republic near double the size of the Ro- 
man empire; and every man will see that she will be more power- 
ful in proportion to her superior size, on account of her middle 
position between Europe and Asia, her compact form, and the na- 
tural union and indivisibility of all her parts.” 

Our anticipations of the future greatness of this republic; of 
its augmented population, intellect, and wealth, have been some- 
times thought too sanguine. But, in their widest range, they 
never reached the period when ‘ the old thirteen United States” 
were to be considered as a mere affiendage to the states which 
are or shall be formed in the valley of the Mississippi; to be count- 
ed in as a mere skirt of the empire of the repubiic. This is a 
pew view of the future destiny of the Atlantic states, and calcula- 
ted to produce some serious thoughts. That this republic will, 
m time, be more powerful than the Roman ever was, we have 
never doubted; but, we hope, be its power what it may, it will ne- 
ver be employed as that of Rome was. 
| Christian Courage.—We are happy to perceive, that Charles 
Fenton Mercer, Esq. is re-elected to congress from Virginia, 
without opposition. This gentleman, it will be remembered, was 
originally chosen a representative, by a small majority, over gene- 
yal Armistead T. Mason, who lately fell in a duel, on which 
he had insisted, with Mr. M’Carty. The grave has closed over 
the remains of general Mason, and we have no disposition to 
rob him of its sacred immunities; but we discharge a paramount 
duty to the living, in publishing the following extract from an ar- 
nied which appeared, several months since, in the Greenfield 

erald 


In the fall of the year 1817, the same general Mason challen- 
ged Col. Mercer to fight with him; and, in the cool and deliberate 
style of his communications to M’Carty, offered to resign his com- 
mission, that he might be at liberty to evade the laws, and have 
the precious privilege of shedding the blood ofa fellow creature. 
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What was the answer of Mercer? Did he, with the same bar- 
barous disposition, accede to the proposal, and hasten to select the 
weapons ef slaughter by which an immortal soul might be sent, 
unprepared, to the tribunal of God? No—let it be known, and 
published through the land, to his honour, that, in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion and the opprobrium of being called(as he was in a 
subsequent i of Mason’s) coward and A4yfocrite, he had the 
courage as well as the frincifie, to fear God rather than man. 

The following is an extract from his answer to the challenge: 
‘I proceed to tell you, that I am restrained from accepting the 
alternative which you propose, by considerations paramount to all 
human authority. I respect the public opinion too highly, per- 
haps; but I have now been for more than two years in communion 
with the Church in which 1 was born, and I cannot violate my so- 
lemn vows to Gop for the applause of the world. As a man, and 
more especially as a Virginian, I ought not to accept your chal- 
lenge—as a Christian, I cannot.’ 

Who will say that Col. Mercer was deficient in that genuine 
courage which is not the property of every subaltern in society, 
but which belongs exclusively to the truly great and good? and 
we would ask, whether the custom of duelling would not soon be 
without an advocate in the country, if men, possessing equal influ- 
ence with Col. Mercer, over the public sentiment, were, in simi- 
lar cases,to imitate his example? — R. Ieland American. 

House of Representatives, Febuary 22, 1819. Connecticut Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb.—The Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of the Connecticut Asylum for the Education 
and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb persons, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

An association of a number of citizens of the state of Connecti- 
cut was formed in the year 1815, for the purpose of establishing 
a school for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Finding great 
numbers of this unfortunate description of persons in our country, 
Without education, and without any attempts being made to give 
them the education which they are capable of receiving, and ac- 
tuated by a benevolent desire to rescue them, as far.as was practi- 
cable from their state of ignorance and degradation, and io fit 
them for social intercourse and happiness, the associates, by volun- 
tary contribution, raised. a sum of money sufficient to defray the 
expense of sending the reverend Thomas H. Gallaudet to Europe, 
for the purpose of learning the modes of instruction practised 
there. Mr. Gallaudet went to England, to Scotland, and to 
France. In London, he did not find a disposition in the teachers 
to communicate instruction so readily, as the benevolence of his 
Mission seemed to entitle him to expect; but he had the good for- 
tune to meet there the abbe Sicard, the principal of the institution 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb at Paris; a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for talents, benevolence, and devotien, to the interests of 
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_ these unfortunate persons. The abbe assured him, that if he 
would go to Paris, every facility should be afforded him of acqui- 
ring a knowledge of their modes of instruction; which assurances 
he found fully realised upon going there. The abbe kindly took 
him into the school, and explained to him every thing relating to 
their modes of instruction and management; but Mr. Gallaudet found 
that the time which his arrangements would permit him to spend 
in Paris, would be much too short to enable him to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for an accomplised instructor, and having 
become acquainted with Laurent Clerc, a pupil of the abbe, 
and for eight years an assistant instructor, he engaged him to 
come to this - country as an instructor in the school about to be 
established in Connecticut. They arrived here in August, 1816, 
and Mr. Clerc is still an assistant to Mr. Gallaudet, in the Connec- 
ticut Asylum. The legislature of Connecticut, in May, 1816, 
incorporated the said associates, by their aforesaid name. There 
are at present in the school more than fifty pupils, from the states 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, who are taught by five instructors, and who pay two 
hundred dollars per annum each, for tuition, board, washing, and 
lodging. The institution is open for the reception of pupils from 
every part of the Union; but its funds which have arisen almost 
entirely from voluntary contribution, are too small to admit of its 
becoming extensively useful: they are not sufficient, even to 
erect the buildings necessary for the accommodation of the present 
number of pupils. 

Considering that this institution is calculated, not only to afford 
instruction to the deaf and dumb, who are to be found in all parts 
of our country, but also to qualify teachers for other schools, 
which may be established in other parts of the Union, and conside- 
ring that it is the first attempt of the kind in the U. S. and that it 
has been raised to its present condition, by the care, and at the 
expense of charitable individuals, most of whom had no particular 
interest in its success, the committee are of opinion, that it is 
worthy of the patronage of Congress, and that the prayer of the 
geri ought to be granted, and for that purpose they report 
a | 

Lizard embedded in Coal.— This animal, preserved in spirits, 
is now in the possession of Mr. James Scholes, engineer to Mr. 
Fenton’s colliery near Wakefield. It is about five inches long, 
its back of a dark brown colour, and appears rough and scaly; its 
tides of a lighter colour, and spotted with yellow, the belly yellow, 
streaked with bands of the same colour as the back. The following 
are the circumstances attending its being found:—in August last, 
they were sinking a new pit or shaft, and after passing through 
measures of stone, gray bind, and blue stone, and some thin beds 
of coal, to the depth of 150 yards, they came upon that intended to 
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be worked, which is about four feet thick. When they had excava- 
ted about three inches of it, one of the miners, as he supposed, 
struck his pick or mattock into a crevice, and shattered the coal 
around into small pieces; he then discovered the animal in ques- 
tion, and immediately carried it to Mr. S. It continued very brisk 
and lively for about ten minutes, then drooped and died. About 
four inches above the coal, in which the animal was found, num- 
bers of muscle shells, in a fossil state, lie scattered in a loose 
gray earth. p 

Increase of Immorality—A late report of a Grand Jury presents 
a dreadful picture of the moral depravity existing in Baltimore: 
they state, that “they see with regret crimes of every kind multiply 
daily, and a probationary residence in the penitentiary of a few 
months or years, seems only to stimulate the annetite and improve 
the geniue for new and more extensive schemes of villany.” 

They also add, that “ it would be in vain for the jury to attempt 
to enumerate the amount of wickedness and crime daily and hourly 
practised in this city.” ` 

Slave trade in Portugal. It is well known, that Mr. Clarkson, 
the strenuous advocate for the speedy and entire abolition of the 
slave trade, went to Aix-la-Chapelle, to endeavour to interest the 
congress of sovereigns, &c. in behalf of the unfortunate African 
race. At his interview with lord Castlereagh, his lordship ex- 
pressed his hope, that Portugal might be brought to renounce the 
trade at the period which was to put an end to it on the part of 
Spain, namely, the 30th of May, 1820; but he doubted whether 
it would be possible to have it declared piracy from that time. 
The duke of Wellington was most laudably energetic on the sub- 
ject. He said, they must give it up. He saw no reason why it 
should not be declared piracy; it was its proper designation; he 
engaged to do his utmost to forward the object. The emperor 
Alexander was equally warm in behalf of the poor. Africans; he 
said, it was not to be endured that Portugal should continue to re- 
sist the united wishes of Europe, by continuing the trade for a 
single day after all other natiens had abandoned it. The. miscreants, 
who should continue afterwards to carry it on, ought to be treated 
as pirates. He expressed himself particularly anxious that the 
rising community of blacks at Hayti should not be crushed or even 
molested. He delivered his sentiments on the other subjects, par- 
ticularly Mr. Owen’s scheme: he did not think it practicable, but 
gave Mr. Owen credit for his philanthrophy. All his observations 
proved him to be a wise, good and humane man. 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJ. GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
(With a Portrait.) 


FROM AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE, 
BY GEN. DAVID HUMPHREYS. 


IsRAEL Putnam, who, through a regular gradation of proma- 
tion, became the senior major-general in the army of the United 
States, and next in rank to general Washington, was born at Sa- 
lem, in the province (now state) of Massachusetts, on the 7th 
day of January, 1718. His father, captain Joseph Putnam, was 
the son of Mr. John Putnam, who, with two brothers, came from 
the south of England, and were among the first settlers of Salem. 

Mr. Putnam, before he attained the twenty-first year of his age, 
married Miss Pope, daughter of Mr. John Pope, of Salem, by 
whom he had ten children, seven of whom are still living. He 
lost the wife of his youth in 1764. Some time after he married 
Mrs. Gardiner, widow of the late Mr. Gardiner, of Gardiner’s 

Island, by whom he had no issue. She died in 1777. 

In the year 1739, he removed from Salem to Pomfret, an inland 
fertile town in Connecticut, forty miles east of Hartford. Having 
here purchased a considerable tract of land, he applied himself 
successfully to agriculture. | 
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The first years, on a new farm, are not, however, exempt from 
disasters and disappointments, which can only be remedicd by. 
stubborn and patient industry. Our farmer, sufficiently occupied 
in building a house and barn, felling woods, making fences, sow- 
ing grain, planting orchards, and taking care of his stock, had to 
encounter, in turn, the calamities occasioned by drought in sum- 
mer, blast in harvest, loss of cattle in winter, and the desolation 
of his sheep-fold by wolves. In one night he had seventy fine 
sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and kids wounded. 
This havoc was committed by a she-wolf, which, with her annual 
whelps, had for several years infested the vicinity. The young 
were commonly destroyed by the vigilance of the hunters, but the 
old one was too sagacious to come within reach of gun- shot: upon 
being closely pursued, she would generally fly to the western 
woods, and return the next winter with another litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable nuisance that 
Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his neighbours 
to bunt alternately until they could destroy her. Two, by rota- 
tion, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was known, that, having 
lost the toes from one foot, by a steel-trap, she made one track 
shorter than the other. By this vestige the pursuers recognized, 
in a light snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having fol- 
lowed her to Connecticut river, and found she had turned back in 
a direct course towards Pomfret, they immediately returned, and 
by ten o’clock the next morning the blood-hounds had driven her 
into a den, about three miles distant from the house of Mr. Put- 
nam. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, and 
sulphur, to attack the common encmy. With this apparatus, se- 
veral unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badiy wounded, and refused to return. 
The smoke of blazing straw had no effect. Nor did the fumes 
of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, compel her 
to quit the retirement. Wearied with such fruitless attempts, 
Mr. Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, but in vain. 
He proposed to his negro man to go down into the cavern and 
shoot the wolf: the negro declined the hazardous service. Then 
it was that the master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring 
that he was ashamed to have a coward in bis family, resolved him- 
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self to destroy the ferocious beast, least she should escape through 
some unknown fissure of the rock. Having accordingly, devest- 
ed himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having a long rope fas- 
tened round his legs by which he might be pulled back, at a con- 
certed signal, he entered head-foremost, with the blazing torch in 
his hand. | 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high ledge 
of rocks, is about two feet square; from thence it descends ob- 
liquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally about ten more, 
it ascends gradually sixteen fcet towards its termination. The 
sides of this subterraneous cavity are composed of smooth and 
solid rocks, which seem to have been divided from each other by 
some former earthquake. The top and bottom are also of stone, 
and the entrance, in winter, being covered with ice,is exceedingly 
slippery. It is in no place high enough for a man to raise him- 
scif upright, nor in any part more than three feet in width, 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the den, 
the most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the dim circle 
of light afforded by his torch. It was silent as the house of death. 
None but monsters of the desert had cver before explored this 
solitary mansion of horror. He, cautiously proceeding onward, 
came to the ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and 
knees, until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who 
was sitling at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of 
fire, she gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen grow]. As soon as 
he had made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope as a 
signal for pulling him out. The people at the mouth of the den, 
who had listened with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of 
the wolf, and supposing their friend to be in the most imminent 
danger, drew him forth with such celerity that his shirt was stripe 
ped over his head, and his skin severely lacerated. After he had 
adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gun with nine buck-shot, hold- 
ing a torch in one hand, and the musquet in the other, he descend- 
ed the second time. When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, 
assuming a still more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, 
rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head be- 
tween her legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of 
springing at him. At the critical instant he levelled and fired at 
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her head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the smoke, 
he immediately found himself drawn out of the cave. But harv- 
ing refreshed himself, and permitted the smoke to dissipate, he 
went down the third time. Once more be came within sight of 
the wolf, who appearing very passive, he applied the torch to her 
nose; and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope (still tied round his legs) the people above, with 
no small cxultation, dragged them both out together. 

Prosperity, at length, began to attend the agricultural affairs of 
Mr. Putnam. He was acknowledged to be a skilful and indefa- 
tigable manager. His fields were mostly enclosed with stone 
walls. His crops commonly succeeded because the land was well 
tilled and manured. His pastures and meadows became luxuri- 
ant. His cattle were of the best breed, and in good order. His 
garden and fruit-trees prolific’ With the avails of the surplusage 
of his produce, foreign articles were purchased. Within doors 
he found the compensation of his labours in the plenty of exoel- 
lent provisions, as well as in the happiness of domestic society. 

But the time had now arrived which was to turn the instre- 
ments of husbandry into weapons of hostility, and to exchange 
the hunting of wolves, who had ravaged the sheep-folds, for the 
pursuit after savages, who had desolated the frontiers. Mr. Put- 
nam was about thirty-seven years old when the war between Eng- 
land and France, which preceded the last, broke out in America. 
His reputation must have been favourably known to the govern- 
ment, since among the first troops that were levied by Connecti- 
cut in 1755, he was appointed to the command of a company in 
Lyman’s regiment of provincials. 

As he was extremely popular, he found no difficulty in enlist- 
ing his complement of recruits from the most hardy, enterpriz- 
ing, and respectable young men of his neighbourhood. The regi- 
ment joined the army, at the opening of the campaign, not far 
distant from Crown-Point. Soon after his arrival at camp, he 
became acquainted with the famous partizan captain, afterwards 
Major Rogers, with whom he was frequently associated in tra- 
versing the wilderness, «ecounoitering the enemy’» lines, gaining 
intelligence, and ul. iu strap ziing prisoners, as well as in beat- 
ing up ri quarters and surprising the advanced pickets of their 
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army. For these operations, a corps of rangers were formed 
from the irregulars. The first time Rogers and Putnam were 
detached with a party of these light troops; it was the fortune of 
the latter to preserve, with his own hand, the life of the former, 
and to cement their friendship with the blood of one of their ene- 
mies. | 

The object of this expedition was to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the position and state of the works at Crown-Point. It 
was impracticable to approach with their party near enough for 
this purpose, without being discovered. Alone the undertaking 
was sufficiently hazardous, on account of the swarms of hostilé 
Indians who infested the woods. Our two partizans, however, 
left all their men at a convenient distance, with strict orders to 
continue concealed until their return. Having thus cautiously 
taken their arrangements, they advanced with the profoundest si- 
leuce in the evening, and lay, during the night, contiguous to the 
fortress. Early in the morning they approached so close as to be 
able to give satisfactory information to the general who had sent 
them, on the several points to which their attention had been di- 
rected; but captain Rogers, being at a littie distance from’ cap- 
tain Putnam, fortuitously met a stout Frenchman, who instantly 
seized his fuzee with one hand, and with the other attempted to 
stab him, while he called to an adjacent guard for assistance. 
The guard answered. Putnam, perceiving the imminent danger 
ef his friend, and that no time was to be lost, or farther alarm 
given by firing, ran rapidly to them, while they were yet strug- 
gling, and with the but-end of his piece, laid the Frenchman dead 
at his feet. The partizans, to elude pursuit, precipitated their 
flight, joined the party, and returned without loss to the encamp- 
ment. Not many occasions occurred for partizans to display their 
talents in the course of this summer. The war was chequered 
with various fortune in different quarters—such as the total de- 
feat of general Braddock, and the splended victory of sir Wil- 
liam Johnson over the French troops, commanded by the baron 
Dieskau. The brilliancy of this success was necessary to console 
the Americans for the disgrace of that disaster. The time for 
which the colonial troops engaged to serve terminated with the 
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campaign. Putnam was peer? and again: took the field 
in 1756. 

Few are so ignorant of war as not to know, that military ad- 
ventures in the night are always extremely liable ‘to accidents. 
Captain Putnam having been commanded to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s camp at the Ovens, near Ticonderoga, took the brave lieu- 
tenant Robert Durkee as his companion. In attempting to exe- 
cute these orders, he narrowly missed being taken himeelf in the 
first instance, and killing his friend in the second. It was custo- 
maty for the British and provincial troops to place their fires 
round their camp, which frequently exposed them to the enemy’s 
scouts and patroles. A contrary practice, then unknown in the 
English army, prevailed among the French and Indians. The 
plan was much more rational; they kept their fires in the centre, 
lodged their men circularly at a distance, and posted their centi- 
nels in the surrounding darkness. Our partizans approached the 
‘camp—and supposing the centries were within the circle of fires, 
crept upon their hands and knees with the greatest possible cau- 
tian, until, to their utter astonishment, they found themselves in 
the thickest of the enemy. The centinels, discovering them, 
fired, and slightly. wounded Durkee in the thigh. He and Putnam 
nad no alternative. They fled. The latter being foremost, aud 
scarcely able to see his hand before him, soon plunged into a clay- 
pit. Durkee, almost at the identical moment, came tumbling af- 
ter. Putnam, by no means pleased at finding a companion, and 
believing him to be one ofthe enemy, lifted his tomahawk to give 
the deadly blow—when Durkec (who had followed so closely as 
to know him) inquired whether he had escaped unhurt. Captain 
Putnam, instantly recognizing the voice, dropped his weapon; and 
both, springing from the pit, made good their retreat to the neigh- 
bouring ledges, amidst a shower of random shot. There they 
betook themselves to a large log, by the side of which they lodg- 
ed the remainder of the night. Before they lay down, captain 
Putnam said he had a little rum in his canteen, which could never 
be more acceptable or necessary; but, on examining the canteen, 
which hung under his arm, he found the enemy had pierced it 
with their bails, and that there was not a drop of liquor left. The 
next day he found fourteen bullet holes in his blanket. 
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The active services of captain Putnam, on every occasion, at- 
tracted the admiration uf the public, and induced the legislature 
of Connecticut to promote him to a majority in 1757. 

Lord Loudon was then commander in chief of the British 
forces in America. The expedition against Crown-Poiat, which 
from the commencement of hostilities, had been in contemplation, 
seemed to give place to a more important operation that was me- 
ditated against Louisbourg. But the arrival of the Brest squad- 
ron at that place prevented the attempt, and the loss of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry served to class this with the two former unsuccessful 
campaigns. It was rumoured, and partially credited at the time, 
that general Webb, who commanded in the northern ‘department, 
had early intimation of the movement of the French army, and 
might have effectually succoured the garrison. The subsequent 
facts will place the affair in its proper light. 

A tew days before the siege, major Putnam, with two hundred 
men, escorted general Webb from Fort Edward to Fort William 
Henry. The object was to examine the state of this fortification, 
which stood at the southern extremity of lake George. Several 
abortive attempts having been made by major Rogers and others 
in the night season, major Putnam proposed to go down the lake 
in open day-light, land at Northwest-Bay, and tarry on share un- 
til he could make satisfactory discovery of the enemy’s actual 
situation at Ticonderoga and-the adjacent posts. The plan (which 
he suggested) of landiny; with only five men, and sending back 
the boats, to prevent detection, was deemed too hazardous by the 
general. At length, however, he was permitted to proceed with 
eighteen volunteers in three whale-boats: but before he arrived at 
Northwest-Bay, he discovered a body of men on an island. Imme- 
diately upon this he teft two boats to fish at a distance, that they 
might not occasion an alarm, and returned himself with the infor- 
mation. The general, seeing him rowing back with great velo- 
city, in a single boat, concluded the others were captured, and 
sent a skiff, with orders for him alone to come on shore: After 
advising the. general of the circumstances, he urged the expedi- 
ency of returning to make further discoveries, and bring off the 
boats. Leave was reluctantly given. He found his people, and, 
passing still onward, discovered (by the aid of a good perspec- 
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tive glass) a large army in motion. By this time severalof the 
advanced canoes had nearly surrounded him, but by the swiftness 
of his whale-beats, he escaped through the midst of them. On 
his return, he informed the general minutely of all he had seen, 
and intimated, his conviction that the expedition must obviously 
be destined against fort William Henry. That commander, 
strictly enjoining silence on the subject, directed him to put his 
men under an oath of secrecy, and to repair, without loss of time, 
to ‘return’ to the head-quarters of the army. Major Putnam 
observed, “he hoped his excellency did not intend to neglect 
so fair an opportunity of giving battle, should the enemy pre- 
sume to land.” „What do you think we should do here?” re- 
plied the general. Accordingly, the next day he returned, and 
the day after colonel Monro was ordered from fort Edward, with his 
regiment, to reinforce the garrison. That officer took witb him 
all his rich bargage and camp equipage, notwithstanding major 
Putnam’s advice to the contrary. The day following his arrival, 
the enemy landed and beseiged the place. 


[For the particulars of this siege see an account in the Port Folio for 
May, 1819. ‘] 


Not long. after this misfortune, Sener Lyman succeeded to 
the, command of fort Edward. He resolyed to strengthen it. 
For this purpose one hundred and fifty men were employed ip 
cutting timber. .To cover them, captain Little was posted (with 
fifty British regulars) at the head of athick swamp, about one 
hundred rods eastward. of the fort—~to which his communication, 
lay over a tongue of land, formed on the one side by the swamp 
and by a creek on the other. 

One morning at day-break,. a centinel saw indistinctly several 
birds, as he conceived, come from the swamp and fly over him 
with incredible swiftness. While he was ruminating on these 
wonderful birds, and endeavouring to form some idea of their co- 
lour, shape and size, an arrow buried itself in the limb of a tree 
just above his head. He now discovered the quality and design 
of these winged messengers of fate, and gave the alarm. In- 
stantly the working party began to retreat along the defile. A 
large body of savages had concealed themselves in the morass 
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before the guard was posted, and were attempting in this way to 
kiil the centinel without noise, with design to surprise the whole 
party. Finding the alarm given, they rushed from the covert, 
shot and tomahawked those who were nearest at hand, and press- 
ed hard on the remainder of the unarmed fugitives. Captain Lit- 
tle flew to their relief, and, by pouring on the Indians a well-timed 
fire, checked the pursuit, and enabled such of the fatigue-men as 
did not fall in the first onset, to retire to the fort. Thither he sent 
for assistance, his little party being almost overpowered by num- 
bers. But the commandant, imagining that the main body of the 
enemy were approaching for a general assault, called in his oute 
posts and shut the gates. 

Major Putnam lay with his rangers on an island adjacent to 
the fort. Having heard the musketry, and learned that his friend 
captain Little was in the utmost peril, he plunged into the river 
at the head of his corps, and waded through the watcr towards 
the place of engagement. This brought him so near to the fort, 
that general Lyman, apprized of his design, and unwilling that 
the lives of a few more brave men should be exposed to what he 
deemed inevitable destruction, mounted the parapet and ordered 
him to proceed no further. The major only took time to make 
the best short apology he could, and marched on. This is the 
only instance in the whole course of his military service wherein 
he did not pay the strictest obedience to orders; and in this in- 
stance his motive was highly commendable. But when such con- 
duct, even if sanctified by success, is passed over with impunity, 
it demonstrates that all is not right in the military system. Ina 
disciplined army, such as that of. the United States became under 
general Washington, an officer guilty of a slighter violation of 
orders, however elevated in rank, or meritorious in service, would 
have been brought before the bar of a court-martial. Were it 
not for the seductive tendency of a brave man’s example, I might 
have been spared the mortification of making these remarks on 
the conduct of an officer, whose distinguishing characteristics 
were promptitude for duty and love of subordination, as well as 
cheerfulness to encounter every species of difficulty and danger. 

The rangers of Putnam soon opened their way for a junction 
with the little handful of regulars, who still obstinasely maint- 
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tained their ground. By his advice, the whole rushed impetu- 
‘ously with shouts and huzzas into the swamp. The savages fied 
on every side, and were chased, with no inconsiderable loss on 
their part, as long as the day-light lasted. On ours only one man 
was killed in the pursuit. His death was immediately revenged 
by that of the Indian who shot him. This Indian was one of the 
runners—a chosen body of active young men, who are made use 
of, not only to procure intelligence and convey tidings, but also te 
guard the rear on a retreat. 

We come to the campaign when general Abercrombie taok the 
command at fort Edward. That general ordered major Put- 
nam, with sixty men, to proceed by land to South-Bay, on lake 
George, for the purpose of making discoveries, and intercepting 
the enemy’s parties. The latter, in compliance with these or- 
ders, posted himself at Wood-Creek, near its entrance into South- 
Bay. On this bank, which forms a jutting precipice ten or twelve 
feet above the water, he erected a stone parapet thirty feet in 
length, and masked it with young pine-trees, cut at a distance, and 
so artfully planted as to imitate the natural growth. From hence 
he sent back fifteen of his men, who had fallen sick. Distress for 
want of provisions, occasioned by the length of march, and time 
spent on this temporary fortification, compelled him to deviate 
from a rule he had established, never to permit a gun to be fired 
but at an enemy while on a scout. He was now obliged himself 
to shoot a buck, which had jumped into the creek, in order to 
eke out their scanty subsistence until the fourth day after the com- 
pletion of the works. About ten o’clock that evening, one of the 
men on duty at the margin of the bay, informed him that a fleet 
of bark canoes, filled with men, was steéring towards the mouth 
of the creek. He immediately called if all his centinels, and or- 
dered every man to his post. A profound stillness reigned in the 
atmosphere, and the full moon shone with uncommon brightness. 
The creek, which the enemy entered, is about six rods wide, and 
the bank opposite to the parapet above twenty feet high. It was 
intended to permit the canoes in front to pass—they had accord- 
ingly just passed, when a soldier accidentally struck his firelock 
against a stone. The commanding officer in the van canoe heard 
the noise, and repeated several times the savage watch-word,— 
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Ow1sH! Instantly the canoes huddled together, with their centre 
precisely in front of the works, covering the creek for a consi- 
derable distance above and below. The officers appeared to be 
in deep consultation, and the fleet on the point of returning, when 
major Putnam, who had ordered his men in the most peremptory 
manner not to fire until he should set the example, gave the sig- 
nal, by discharging his piece. They fired. Nothing could exceed 
the inextricable confusion and apparent consternation occasioned 
by this well-concerted attack. But, at last, the enemy finding, 
from the unfrequency (theugh there was no absolute intermission) 
in the firing, that the number of our men must be small, resolved 
to land below, and surround them. Putnam, apprehensive of this 
from the movement, sent lieutenaut Robert Durkee, with twelve 
men, about thirty rods down the creek, who arrived in time to 
repulse the party which attempted to land. Another small detach- 
ment, under lieutenant Parsons, was ordered up the creek to 
prevent any similar attempt. In the mean time major Putnam 
kept up, through the whole night, an incessant and deadly fire on 
the main body of the enemy, without receiving any thing in re- 
turn but shot void of effect, accompanied with dolorous groans, 
miserable shrieks, and dismal savage yells. After day-break he 
was advised that one part of the enemy had effected a landing 
considerably below, and were rapidly advancing to cut off his re- 
treat. Apprised of the great superiority still opposéd to him, as 
well as of the situation of his own soldiers, some of whom were 
entirely destitute of ammunition, and the rest reduced to one or 
two rounds per man, he commanded them to swing their packs. 
By hastening the retreat, in good order, they had just time to re- 
tire far enough up the creek to prevent being enclosed. During 
this long-continued action, in which the Americans had slain at 
least five times their own number, only one provincial and one 
Indian were wounded un their side. These unfortunate men had 
been sent off for camp in the night, with two men to assist them, 
and directions to proceed by Wood-Creek as the safest, though 
not the shortest route. But having taken a nearer way, they were 
pursued and overtaken by the Indians, who, from the blood on 
the leaves and bushes, believed that they were on the trail of our 
whole party. The wounded, despairing of mercy, and unable to 
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fly, insisted that the well soldiers should make their escape, 
which, on a moment’s deliberation, they effected. The provin- 
cial, whose thigh was broken by a ball, upon the approach of the 
savages, fired his piece, and killed three of them; after which he 
was quickly hacked in pieces. The Indian, however, was saved 
alive. This man major Putnam saw afterwards in Canada, where 
he likewise learned that his enemy, in the rencounter at Wood- 
Creek, consisted of five hundred French and Indians, under the 
command of the celebrated partizan Molang, and that no party, 
since the war, had suffered so severely, as more than one half of 
those who went out never returned. 

Our brave little company, reduced to forty in number, had pro- 
ceeded along the bank of the creek about an hour’s march, when 
Major Putnam, being in front, was fired upon by a party just at 
hand. He, rightly appreciating the advantage often obtained by 
assuming a bold countenance on a critical oceasion, in a ste:.toro- 
phonick tone, ordered his men to rush on the enemy, and pro- 
mised that they should soon give a good account of them. It 
proved to be a scout of provincials, who conceived they were fir- 
ing upon the French; but the commanding officer, knowing Put- 
nam’s voice, cried out, “ that they were all friends. Upon this 
the major told him abruptly, “ that, friends or enemies, they all 
deserved to be hanged for not killing more when they had so fair 
a shot.” In fact, but one man was mortally wounded. While 
these things were transacted, a faithful soldier, whose aminuni- 
tion had been early exhausted, made his way to the fort, and gave 
such information, that general Lyman was detached with five 
hundred men to cover the retreat. Major Putnam met them at 
only twelve miles distance from the fort, to which they returned 
the next day. 

In the winter of 1757, when colonel Haviland was command- 
ant at fort Edward, the barracks adjoining to the north-west bas- 
tion took fire. They extended within twelve feet of the maga- 
zine, which contained three hundred barrels of powder.. On its 
first discovery, the fire raged with great violence. The com- 
mandant endeavoured, in vain, by discharging some pieces of 
heavy artillery against the supporters of this flight of barracks, to 
level them with the ground. Putnam arrived ftom the island 
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where he was stationed at the moment when the blage approached 
that end which was contiguous to the magazine. Instantly a vi- 
gorous attempt was made to extinguish the conflagration. A way 
was opened by a postern gate to the river, and the soldiers were 
employed in bringing water; which he, having mounted on a lad- 
der to the eves of the building, received and threw upon the 
flame. It continued, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, to gain 
upon them. He stood, enveloped in smoke, so near the sheet of 
fire, that a pair of thick blanket mittens were burnt entirely from 
his hands; he was supplied with another pair dipt in water. Colo- 
nel Haviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, called to 
him to come down. But he entreated that he might be suffered 
to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exer- 
tions should be remitted. The gailant commandant, not less as- 
tonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any 
more effects to be carried out of the fort, animated the men to 
redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, “if we must be blown up, 
we will go all together.” At last, when the barracks were seen 
to be tumbling, Putnam descended, placed himself at the interval, 
and continued from an incessant rotation of replenished buckets 
to pour water upon the magazine. The outside planks were al- 
ready consumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one 
thickness of timber intervened, the trepidation now became gene- 
ral and extreme. Putnam, still undaunted, covered with a cloud 
of cinders, and scorched with the intensity of the heat, main- 
tained his position until the fire subsided, and the danger was 
wholly over. He had contended for one hour and an half with 
that terrible element. His legs, his thighs, his arms, and his face 
were blistered; and when he pulled off his second pair of inittens, 
the skin from his hands and fingers followed them. It was a month 
before he recovered. The commandant, to whom his merits had 
before endeared him, could not stifle the emotions of gratitude, 
due to the man who had been so instrumental in preserving the 
magazine, the fort, and the garrison. 

The repulse before Ticonderoga took place in 1758. General 
Abercrombie, the British commander in chief in America, con- 
ducted the expedition. His army, which amounted to nearly six- 
teen thousand regulars and provincials, was amply supplied with 
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artillery and military stores. This well appointed corps passed 
over lake George, and landed, without opposition, at the point of 
destination. The troops advanced in columns. Lord Howe hav- 
ing major Putnam with him, was in front of the centré. A body 
of about five hundred men, (the advance or pickets of the French 
army) which had fled at first, began to skirmish with our left. 
« Putnam,” said lord Howe, “ what means that firing?” 4 know 
not, but with your lordship’s leave will see,” replied the former. 
“I will accompany you, rejoined the gallant young nobleman. 
In vain did major Putnam attempt to dissuade him, by saying 
„ My lord, if I am killed, the loss of my life will be of little con- 
sequence, but the preservation of your’s is of infinite importance 
to this army.” The only answer was, Putnam, your life is as 
dear to you as mine is to me; I am determined to go.” One hun- 
dred of the van, under major Putnam, filed off with lord Howe. 
They soon met the left flank of the enemy’s advance, by whose first 
fire his lordship fell.— It was a loss indeed; and particularly felt 
in the operations which occurred three days afterwards. Putnam’s 
party, having cut their way obliquely through the enemy’s ranks, 
and having bcen joined by captain D' Ell, with twenty men, toge- 
ther with some other small parties, charged them so furiously in 
rear, that nearly three hundred were killed on the spot, and one 
hundred and forty-eight made prisoners. In the mean time, from 
the unskilfulness of the guides, some of our columns were bewil- 
dered. The left wing, sceing Putnam’s party in their front, ad- 
vancing over the dead bodies towards them, commenced a brisk 
and heavy fire, which killed a serjeant and several privates. Nor 
could they, by sounds or signs, be convinced of their mistake, un- 
til major Putnam, preferring (if Heaven had thus ordained it) the 
loss of his own life to the loss of the lives of his brave associates, 
ran through the midst of the flying balls, and prevented the im- 
pending catastrophe. 

In the month of August five hundred men were employed, un- 
der the orders of majors Rogers and Putnam, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At South-Bay they sepa- 
rated the party into two equal divisions, and Rogers took a posi- 
tion on Wood-Creek, twelve miles distant from Putnam. 
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Upon being some time afterwards, discovered, they formed a 
re- union, and concerted measures for returning to fort Edward. 
Their march through the woods was in ture divisions by FILES: 
the right commanded by Rogers, the left by Putnam, and the cen- 
tre by captain D'Ell. The first night they encamped on the banks 
of Clear River, about a mile from old fort Ann, which had been 
formerly built by general Nicholson. Next morning major Ro- 
gers, and a British officer, named Irwin, incautiously suffered 
themselves, from a spirit of false emulation, to be engaged in fir- 
ing at a mark. Nothing could have been more repugnant to the 
military principles of Putnam than such conduct, or reprobated 
by him in more pointed terms. As soon as the heavy dew which 
had fallen the preceding night would permit, the detachment 
moved in one body, Putnam being in front, D'Ell in centre, 
and Rogers in the rear. The impervious growth of shrubs and 
under- brush that had sprung up, where the land had been partial- 
ly cleared some years before, occasioned this change in the order 
of march. At the moment of moving, the famous French parti- 
zan Molang, who had been sent with five hundred men to inter- 
cept our party, was not more than one mile and an half distant 
from them. Having heard the firing, he hasted to lay an ambus- 
cade precisely in that part of the wood most favourable to his 
project. Major Putnam was just emerging from the thicket, into 
the common forest, when the enemy rose, and with discordant 
yells and whoops, commenced an attack upon the right of his di- 
vision. Surprised, but undismayed, Putnam halted, returned the 
fire, and passed the word for the other divisions to advance for his 
support. D’Ell came. The action, though widely scattered, and 
principally fought between man and man, svon grew general and 
intensely warm. It would be as difficult as useless to describe 
this irregular and ferocious mode of fighting. Rogers came not 
up; but, as he declared afterwards, formed a circular file between 
our party and Wood-Creek, to prevent their being taken in rear 
er enfiladed. Successful as he commonly was, his conduct did 
not always pass without unfavourable imputation. Notwithstand- 
ing, it was a current saying in the camp, “that Rogers always 
sent, but Putnam led his men to action,” yet, in justice, it ought 
to be remarked here, that the latter has never been known, in re- 
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lating the story of this day’s disaster, to affix any stigma upon the 
conduct of the former. 

Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impracticable to cross 
the creek, determined to maintain his ground. Inspired by his 
example, the officers and men behaved with great bravery: some- 
times they fought aggregately in open view, and sometimes indi- 
viduaily under cover; taking aim from behind the bodies of trees, 
and acting in a manner independent of each other. For himself, 
having discharged his fuzee several times, at length it missed fire, 
while the muzzle was pressed against the breast of a large and 
well-proportioned savage. This warrior, availing himself of the 
indefensible attitude of his adversary, with a tremendous war- 
hoop, sprang forward, with his lifted hatchet, and compelled him 
to surrender; and having disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, 
returned to the battle. 

The intrepid captains D’E!] and Harman, who now command- 
ed, were forced to give ground for a little distance: the savages, 
conceiving this to be the certain harbinger of victory, rushed im- 
petuously on, with dreadfui and redoubled cries. But our two par- 
tizans, collecting a handful of brave men, gave the pursuers so 
warm a reception as to oblige them, in turn, to retreat a little be- 
yond the spot at which the action had commenced. Here they 
made a stand. This change of ground occasioned the tree to 
which Putnam was tied to be directly between the fire of the two 
parties. Human imagination can hardly figure to itself a more 
deplorable situation. The balls flew incessantly from either side, 
many struck the tree, while some passed through the sleeves and 
skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, unable to move his 
body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline his head, he remained 
more than an hour. So equally balanced, and so obstinate was 
the fight! At one moment, while the battle swerved in favour of 
the enemy, a young savage chose an odd way of discovering his 
humour. He found Putnam bound. He might have dispatched 
him at a blow. But he loved better to excite the terrors of the 
prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head, or rather it should 
seem his object was to see how near he could throw it without 
touching him—the weapon struck in the tree a number of times 
at a hair’s breadth distance from the mark. When the Indian 
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had finished his amusement, a French bas-officer (a much more 
inveterate savage by nature, though descended from so humane 
and polished a. nation) perceiving Putnam, came up to him, and, 
levelling a fuzee within a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge 
it—it missed fire. Ineffectually did the intended victim solicit the 
treatment due to his situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of 
war. The degenerate Frenchman. did not understand the language 
of honour or of nature: deaf to their voice, and dead to sensibility, 
he violently, and repeatedly, pushed the muzzle of his gun 
against Putnam’s riba, and finally gave him a cruel blow on the 
jaw with the but of his piece. After this dastardly deed he left 
him. 

At length the active intrepidity of D’Ell and Harman, seconded 
by the persevering valour of their followers, prevailed. They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety dead behind 
them. As they were retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who bad made him prisoner, and whom he afterwards called maater. 
Having been conducted for some distance from the place of ac- 
tion, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes; loaded 
With as many of the paeks of the wounded as could be piled upon 
him; strongly pinioned, and his wrists. tied as closely together as 
they could be pulled with a cord. After he had marched, through 
no pleasant paths, in this painful manner, for many a tedious mile, 
the party (who were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. His 
hands were now immoderately swelled from the tightness of the 
ligature; and the pain had become intolerable. | His feet were so 
much scratched, that the blood dropped fast from them. Exhaust- 
ed with bearing a burden above his strength, and frantic with tor- 
ments exquisite beyond endurance, he entreated the Irish inter- 
preter to implore, as the last and only grace he desired of the sav- 
ages, that they would knock him on the head and take his scalp 
at once, or loose his hands. A French officer, instantly interpos- 
ing, ordered his hands to be unbound, and some of the packs to 
be taken off. By this time the Indian who captured hm, and had 
been absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him a pair of 
mocasons, and expressed great indignation at the unworthy treat- 
ment his prisoner had suffered.  _—s. ° 
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That savage chief again returned to the care of the wounded, 
and the Indians, about two hundred in number, went before the 
rest of the party to the place where the whole were: that night to 
encamp. They took with them inajor Putnam, on whom, besides 
innumerable other outrages, they had the barbarity to inflict a 
deep wound with a tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings 
were in this place to be consummated. A scene of horror, infi- 
nitely greater than had ever met his eyes before, was now prepar- 
ing. It was determined to roast him alive. For this purpose 
they led him into a dark forest, stripped him naked, bound him 
to a tree, and piled dry brush, with other fuel, at a small distance, in 
a circle round him. They accompanied their labours, as if for his 
funeral dirge, with screams and sounds inimitable but by savage 
voices. Then they set the piles-on fire. A sudden shower damped 
the rising fame. Still they strove to kindle it, until, at last, the 
blaze ran fiercely round the circle. Major Putnam soon began 
to feel the scorching heat. His bands were so tied that he could 
move his body. He often shifted sides as the fire approached. 
This sight, at the very idea of which all but savages must shud- 
der, afforded the highest diversion to his inhuman tormentors, 
' who demonstrated the delirum of their joy by correspondent yells, 
dances, and gesticulations. He saw clearly that his final hour was 
inevitably come. He summoned all his resolution, and composed 
his mind, as far as the circumstances could admit, to bid an eter- 
nal farewell to all he held most dear. To quit the world would 
scarcely have cost a single pang; but for the idea of home, but for 
the remembrance of domestic endearments, of the affectionate 
partner of his soul, and of their beloved offspring. His thought 
was ultimately fixed ona happier state of existence, beyond the 
tortures he was beginning to endure. The bitterness of death, 
even of that death which is accompanied with the keenest agonies, 
was, in a manner, past—nature, with a feeble struggle, was quit- 
ting its last hold on sublunary things—when a French officer rush- 
ed through the crowd, opened a way by scattering the burning 
brands, and unbound the victim. It was. Molang himself—to 
whom a savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice immo- 
lated, had run and communicated the tidings. That commandant 
spurned and severely reprimanded the barbarians, whose noctur- 
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nal powwas and hellish orgies he suddenly ended. Putnam did 
not want for feeling or gratitude. The French commander, fear- 
ing to trust him alone with them, remained until he could deliver 
him in safety into the hands of his master. 

The savage approached his prisoner kindly, and seemed to 
treat him with particular affection.. He offered him some hard 
biscuit; but finding that he could not chew them, on account of 
the blow he had received from the Frenchman, this more humane 
savage soaked some of the biscuit in water, and made him suck 
the pulp-like part. Determined, however, not to loose his cap- 
tive (the refreshment being finished) he took.the mocasons from 
his feet, and tied them to one of his wrists: then directing him 
to lie down on his back upon the bare ground, he stretched one 
arm to its full length, and bound it fast to a young tree; the other 
arm was extended and bound in the same manner—his legs were 
stretched apart and fastened to two saplings. Then a number 
of tall, but slender poles were cut down, which, with some long 
bushes, were laid across his body from head to foot: on each side 
lay as many Indians as could conveniently find lodging, in order to 
prevent the possibility of his escape. In this disagreeable and 
painful posture he remained until morning. During this night 
the longest and most dreary conceivable, our hero used to relate 
that he felt a ray of cheerfulness come casually across his mind, 
and could not even refrain from smiling when he reflected on this 
ludicrous group for a painter, of which he himself was the prin- 
cipal figure. 

The next day he was allowed his blanket i mocasons, and 
permitted to march without carrying any pack, or receiving any 
insult. To allay his extreme hunger, a little bear’s meat was 
given which he sucked through his teeth, At. night the party 
arrived at Ticonderoga, andthe prisoner was placed under the care 
of a French guard. The savages, who had been prevented from. 
glutting their diabolical thirst for blood, took other opportunity 
of manifesting their malevolence for the disappointment, by hor- 
rid grimaces and angry gestures; but they were suffered no more 
to offer violence or personal indignity to him. 

After having been examined by the marquis de Montcalm, 
major Putnam was conducted to Montreal by a French officer, 
who treated him with the greatest indulgence and humanity. 
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At this place were several prisoners. Colonel Peter Schuyler, 
remarkable for his philanthropy, generosity, and friendship, was 
of the number: No sooner had he heard of major Putnam’s ar- 
rival, than he went to the interpreter’s quarters, and inquired 
whether he had a provincial major in his custody? He found ma- 
jor Putnam in a comfurtless Condition—without coat, waistcoat, or 
hose—the remnant of his cloathing miserably dirty and ragged— 
his beard long and squalid—his legs torn by thorns and briers— 
his face gashed with wounds and swolen with bruises. Colonel 
Schuyler, irritated beyond all sufferance at such a sight, could 
scarcely restrain his speech within limits, consistent with the pru- 
dence of a prisoner and the meekness of a christian. Major Put- 
nam was immediately treated according to his rank, cloathed in a 
decent manner, and supplied with money by that liberal and sym- 
pathetic patron of the distressed. 

The capture of Frontenac by general Bradstreet afforded occa- 
sion for an exchange of prisoners. Colonel Schayler was com- 
prehended im the cartel. A generous spirit can never be satisfied 
with imposing tasks for its generosity to accomplish. Apprehen- 
sive if it should be known that Putnam was a distinguished parti- 
zan, his liberation might be retarded, and knowing that there 
were officers who, from the length of their captivity, had a claim 
of priority to exchange, he had, by his happy address, induced 
the governor to offer, that whatever officer he might think proper 
to nominate should be included in the present cartel. With great 
politeness in manner, but seeming indifference as to object, he 
expressed his warmest acknowledgments tothe governor, andsaid, 
u There is an old man here, who is a provincial major, and wishes 
to be at home with his wife and children; he can do no good here 
or any where else: I believe your excellency had better keep 
some of the young men, who have no wife or children to care for, 
and let the old fellow go home with me.” This justifiable finesse 
had the desired effect. 

We now arrive at the period when the prowess of Britain, vic- 
torious alike by sea and by land, in the new and in the old world, 
had elevated that name to the zenith of national glory. The con- 
quest of Quebec opened the way for the total reduction of Canada. 
On the side of the lakes, Amherst having captured the posts of 
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Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, applied himself to strengthen the 
latter. Putnam, who had been raised to the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and present at these operations, was employed the remainder 
of this and some part of the succeeding season, in superintending 
the parties which were detatched to procure timber and other ma- 
terials for the fortification. 

In 1760, general Amherst, a sagacious, humane, and Pani 
enced commander, planned the termination of the war in Canada, 
by a bloodless conquest. For this purpose, three armies were 
destined to co-operate, by different routes, against. Montreal, the 
only remaining place of strength the enemy held in that country. 
The corps formerly commanded by general Wolfe, now by gene- 
ral Murray, was ordered to ascend the river St. Lawrence; an- 
other, under colonel Haviland, to penetrate by the Isle Aux Noix; 
and the third, consisting of about ten thousand men, commanded 
by the general himself, after passing up the Mohawk-river, and 
taking its course by the lake Ontario, was to form a junction by 
falling down the St. Lawrence. In this progress, more than one oc- 
casion presented itself to manifest the intrepidity and soldiership 
of lieutenant-colonel Putnam. Two armed vessels obstructed the 
passage, and prevented the attack on Oswegatchie. Putnam, with 
one thousand men, in fifty batteaux, undertook to board them. 
This dauntless officer, ever sparing of the blood of others, as pro- 
digal of his own, to accomplish it with the less loss, put himself 
(with a chosen crew, a beetle and wedges) in the van, with a de- 
sign to wedge the rudders, so that the vessels should not be able 
to turn their broadsides, or perform any other manœuvre. All 
the men in his little fleet were ordered to strip to their waist- | 
coats, and advance at the same time. He promised, if he lived, 
to join and show them the way up the sides. Animated by so dar- 
ing an example, they moved swiftly, in profound stillness, as to 
certain victory or death. The people en board the ships, behold- 
ing the good countenance with which they approached, ran one 
of the vessels on shote, and struck the colours of the other. 

It now remained to attack the fortress, which stood on an island, 
and seemed to have been rendered inaccessible by an high abattis 
of black-ash, that every where projected over the water. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Putnam proposed a mode of attack, and offered his 
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services to carry it into effect. The general approved the propo- 
sal. Our partizan, accordingly, caused a sufficient number of boats 
to be fitted for the enterprize. The sides of each boat were 
surrounded with fascines, musket proof, which covered the men 
completely. A wide plank, twenty feet in length, was then fitted 
to every boat in such manner, by having an angular piece sawed 
from one extemity, that, when fastened by ropes on both sides of 
the bow, it might be raised or lowered at pleasure. The design 
was, that the plank should be held erect, while the oarsmen forc- 
ed the bow with the utmost exertion against the abattis; and that 
afterwards being dropped on the pointed brush, it should serve as 
a kind of bridge to assist the men in passing over them. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Putnam having made his disposition to attempt the 
escalade in many places at the same moment, advanced with his 
boats in admirable order. The garrison perceiving these extra- 
ordinary and unexpected machines, waited not the assault, but 
capitulated. Lieutenant-colonel Putnam was particularly ho- 
noured by general Amherst, for his ingenuity in this invention, 
and promptitude in its execution. The three armies arrived at 
Montreal within two days of each other; and the conquest of 
Canada became complete without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. 

At no great distance from Montreal stands the savage village 
called Cochnawaga. Here our partizan found the Indian chief 
who had formerly made him prisoner. That Indian was highly 
delighted to see his old acquaintance, whom he entertained in his 
own well-built stone house with great friendship and hospitality; 
while his guest did not discover less satisfaction in an opportunity 
of shaking the brave savage by the hand, and proffering him pro- 
tection in this reverse of his military fortunes. 

Colonel Putnam, at the expiration of ten years from his first 
receiving a commission, after having seen as much service, en- 
dured as many hardships, encountered as many dangers, and 
acquired as many laurels as any officer of his rank, with great 
satisfaction laid aside his uniform, and returned to his plough. 
The various and uncommon scenes of war in which he had acted 
a respectable part, his intercourse with the world, and intimacy 
with some of the first characters in the army, joined with occa- 
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sional reading, had not only brought into view whatever talents he 
possessed from nature, but, at the same time, had extended his 
knowledge, and polished his manners, to a considerable degree. 
Not having become inflated with pride, or forgetful of his old 
connexions, he had the good fortune to possess entirely the good 
will of his fellow citizens. No character stood fairer in the public 
eye for integrity, bravery, and patriotism. He was employed in 
several offices in his own town, and not unfrequently elected to 
represent it in the general assembly. The year after his return 
to private life, the minds of men were strangely agitated, by an 
attempt of the British parliament to introduce the memorable 
stamp act in America. This germe of policy, whose growth was 
repressed by the moderate temperature in which it was kept by 
some administrations, did not fully disclose its fruit until nearly 
ele ven years afterwards. All the world knows how it then ripen- 
ed into a civil war. | 

Nothing could exceed the celerity with which the intelligence 
flew every where, that blood had been shed by the British troops. 
The country, in motion, exhibited but one scene of hurry, prepa- 
ration and revenge. Putnam, who was ploughing when he beard 
the news, left his plough in the middle of the field, unyoked his 
team, and without waiting to change his clothes, set off for the 
theatre of action. „ j 

He was now promoted to be a major- general on the provincial 
staff, by his colony; and in a little time, confirmed by congress, in 
the same rank on the continental establishment. Not long after 
this period, the British commander in chief found the means to 
convey a proposal, privately, to genera! Putnam, that if he would 
relinquish the rebel party, he might rely upon being made a major- 
general on the British establishment, and receiving a great pecu- 
niary compensation for his services. General Putnam spurned 
at the offer; which, however, he thought prudent at that time to 
conceal from public notice. 

The provincial generals having received advice that the British 
commander in chief designed to take possession of the heights on 
the peninsula of Charles-lown, detached a thousand men in the 
night of the 16th of June, under the orders of General Warren, to 
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intrench themselves ayan one of these ominences, named Bunker- 
Hill. Ea 

In this battle, the prana and 1 of 8 Putnam, 
who arrived with the reinforcement, were not less conspicuous 
than useful. He did every thing that an intrepid and experienced 
officer could accomplish. The enemy pursued to Winter- Hi 
Putnam made a sand; and drove them back under cover of their 
ships. 

The e death of Warren, one of the most illustrious 
patriots that ever bled in the cause of freedom; the veteran ap- 
pearance of Putnam, collected, yet ardent in action; together with 
the astonishing scenery and interesting group around Bunker- 
Hill. rendered this a magnificent subject for the historic pencil. 
Accordingly Trumbull, formerly an aid-de-camp to general 
Washington, afterwards deputy-adjutant-general of the northern 
army, now an artist of great and deserved cclebrity has finished 
this picture with that boldness of conception, and those touches 
of art which demonstrate the master. Heightened in horror by 
the flames of a burning town, and the smoke of conflicting armies, 
the principal scene, taken the moment when Warren fell, repre- 
sents that hero in the agonies of death, a grenadier on the point 
of bayoneting him, and colonel Small, to whom he was familiarly 
known, arresting the soldier’s arms; at the head of the British 
line, major Pitcairn is seen falling dead into the arms of his son; 
and not far distant general Putnam is placed at the rear of our re- 
treating troops, in the light blue and scarlet uniform he wore that 
day, with his head.uncovered, and his sword waving towards the 
enemy, as it were to stop their impetuous pursuit. In nearly the 
same attitude he is exhibited by Barlow i in that excellent poem, 
the Vision of Columbus. 


4 There strides bold Putnam, and from all the plains 
Calls the third host, the tardy rear sustains, _ 
And, mid the whizzing deaths that fill the air, 
Waves back his sword, and dares the foll'wing war.““ 


* For an account of this battle, see the Port Folio for July, 1818. 
f The writer of this Essay had occasion of remarking to the poet and the 
1 while they were three thousand milds distant from each other, at 
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After this action, the British strongly fortified themselves on 
the peninsulas of Boston and Charles-Town; while the provincials 
remained posted in the circumjacent country in such a manner 
as to form a blockade. In the beginning of July, general Wash- 
ington, who had been constituted by congress, commander in 
chief of the American forces, arrived at Cambridge, to take the 
command. Having formed the army into three grand divisions, 
consisting of about twelve regiments each, he appointed major- 
general Ward to command the right wing, major-general Lee 
the left wing, and major-general Putnam the reserve. Gencral 
Putnam’s alertness in accelerating the construction of the neces- 
sary defenses was particularly noticed and highly approved by 
the commander in chief. 

The strength of position on the enemy’s part, and want of am- 
munition on our’s, prevented operations of magnitude from being 
attempted. Such diligence was used in fortifying our camps, and 
such precaution adopted to prevent surprise, as to ensure tran- 
quillity to the troops during the winter. In the spring, a position 
‘was taken so menacing to the enemy, as to cause them, on the 
17th of March, 1776, to abandon Boston, not without considerable 
precipitation and dereliction of royal stores. 


which distance they had formed and executed the plans of their respective 
productions, the similarity observable in their descriptions of general Put- 
nam. These Chiefs d’euvres are mentioned not with a vain presumption 
of adding eclat or duration to works which have received the scal of im 
mortality, but because they preserve, in the sister arts, the same illustri- 
ous action of our hero. I persuade myself I need not apologize for annex- 
ing the beantiful lines from the poem in question, on the death of general 
Warren. 


„There, hapless Warren, thy cold earth was seen: 
There spring thy laurels in immortal green; 
Dearest of chiefs that ever press’d the plain, 
In freedom’s cause, with early honours, slain, 
Still dear in death, as when in. fight you mov’d, 
By hosts applauded and by heav’n approv’d; 
The faithful muse shall tell the world thy fame, 
And unborn realms resound th’ immortal name.” 


vok. VIII. 26 
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As a part of the hostile fleet lingered for some time in Nantas- 
ket-Road, about nine miles below Boston, general Washington 
continued himself in Boston, not only to see the coast entirely 
clear, but also to make many indispensible arrangements. His 
excellency, proposing to leave major-general Ward, with a few 
regiments, to finish the fortifications intended as a security against 
an attack by water, in the mean time dispatched the greater part 
of the army to New-York, where it was most probable the enemy 
would make a descent. Upon the sailing of a fleet with troops in 
the month of January, major-general Lee had been sent to the de- 
fence of that city; who, after having caused some works to be 
laid out, proceeded to follow. that fleet to South-Carolina. The 
commander in chief was now exceedingly solicitious that these 
works should be completed as soon as possible, and accordingly 
gave the necessary orders.* 

Invested with these commands, general Putnam travelled by 
long and expeditious stages to New-York. His first precaution, 
upon his arrival, was to prevent disturbance, or surprise in the 
night season. With these objects in view, after posting the ne- 
cessary guards, he issued his orders. He instituted, likewise, 
other wholesome regulations to meliorate the police of the troops, 
and to preserve the good agreement that subsisted between them 
and the citizens. | 

Notwithstanding the war had now raged, in other parts, with 
unaccustomed severity for nearly a year, yet the British ships at 
New-York, one of which had once fired upon the town to intimi- 
date the inhabitants, found the means of being supplied with fresh 
water and provisions. General Putnam resolved to adopt effec- 
tual measures for putting a period to this intercourse, and accord- 
ingly expressed his prohibition in the most pointed terms. 

Congress having intimated a desire of consulting with the com- 
mander in chief, on the critical posture of affairs, his excellency 
repaired to Philadelphia accordingly, and was absent from the 
twenty-first of May until the sixth of June. General Putnam, 
who commanded in that interval, had it in charge to open all 
letters directed to general Washington, on fiublic service, and, 


* See Port Folio, for July, 1818. 
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if important, after regulating his conduct by their contents, to 
forward them by express; to expedite the works then erecting; 
to begin others which were specified, to establish signals for com- 
municating an alarm; to guard against the possibility of surprise; 
to secure well the powder-magazine; to augment, by every means 
in his power, the quantity of cartridges; and to send brigadier- 
general lord Stirling to put the posts in the Aigh/ande into a pro- 
per condition of defence. He had also a private and confidential 
instruction, to afford whatever aid might be required by the pro- 
vincial congress of New-York, for apprehending certain of their 
disaffected citizens; and as it would be most convenient to take 
the detachment for this service from the troops on Long-Island, 
under the command of brigadier-general Greene, it was recom- 
mended that this officer should be advised of the plan, and that 
the execution should be conducted with secrecy and celerity, as 
well as with decency and good order. In the records of the army 
are preserved the daily orders which were issued in the absence 
of the commander in chief, who, on his return, was not only satis- 
fied that the works had been prosecuted with all possible dispatch, 
but also that the other duties had been properly discharged. 

On the twenty-second day of August, the van of the British 
landed on Long-Island, and was soon followed by the whole army, 
except one brigade of Hessians, a small body of l British, and 
some convalescents, left on Staten-Island. Our troops on Long- 
Island had been commanded during the summer by general 
Greene, who was now sick; and general Putnam took the com- 
mand but two days before the battle of Flatbush. The instruc- 
tìons to him, pointing in the first place to decisive expedients for 
suppressing the scattering, unmeaning, and wasteful fire of our 
men, Contained regulations for the service of the guards, the bri- 
gadiers and the field-officers of the day; for the appointment and 
encouragement of proper scouts, as well as for keeping the men 
constantly at their posts; for preventing the burning of buildings, 
except it should be necessary for military purposes, and for pre- 
serving private property from pillage and destruction. To these 
regulations were added, in a more diffuse, though not less spirited 
and professional stile, reflections on the distinction of an army 
from a mob; with exhortations for the soldiers to conduct them- 
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selves manfully in such a cause, and for their commander to op- 
pose the enemy’s approach with detachments of his best troops; 
while he should endeavour to render their advance more difficult 
by constructing abbatis, and to entrap their parties by forming 
ambuscades. General Putnam was within the lines, when an en- 
gagement took place on the 27th, between the British army and our 
advanced corps, in which we lost about a thousand men in killed 
and missing, with the generals Sullivan and lord Stirling made 
prisoners. But our men, though attacked on all sides, fought 
with great bravery; and the enemy’s loss was not light. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR 71 PORT FOLIO. 
MOONSHINE. 
BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY. 


Velut inter ignes Luna minores. HORACE. 
Like Moonshine when the Lamps are out. TIM. VARNISH, r. L. s. 


BY THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Tux gentle reader of our pages, if he has ever had the good 
luck to increase his knowledge of natural history by stumbling 
over a hornet’s nest, may form some notion of the situation of au- 
thors on their first appearance before the public. The buzz and 
general commotion of the venemous insects that sally forth on the 
first attack of their hive, are a perfect type of the din and perse- 
cution that surround the wight who has dared to tread within the 
purlieus of a printing office. Assailed on all sides by their stings 
and their hummings, you know not whether to advance or retreat, 
amid the shower of hail shot that whizzes by you. If you turn to 
the right, you are followed by a band of them whose piano song 
& makes no music to your ear;“ and if you face about to avoid 
these, you will have half a dozen others hit you forte in the fore- 
head. The only way to escape their fury, is to fall flat upon the 
ground until the storm is passed over. 
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such is the situation to which already the Moortshine-weavers 
find themselves exposed. No sooner did our first number make 
its appearance than all tbe drones in the community began in full 
chorus to sound the alarm, and every critic wasp sharpened his 
sting and advanced to the assault. We must confess, that though 
we have not many among us who are chicken-hearted, we were 
somewhat appalled when we saw the formidable battalia opposed 
to us; and we felt, by anticipation, the smarting of a thousand 
wounds. | | 
In another quarter we witnessed a different scene. The geese 
were all in an uproar. These sagacious animals readily preceiv- 
ed that the promulgation of the Egyptian secret would expose 
them to be bridled and hoodwinked by every Moonshine-monger— 
and in one voice they began to scream out their apprehensions. 
No truant spaniel could have created greater confusion in the 
flock. Some hissed, some screamed, some clapped their wings, 
and some waddled off as fast as their fears could carry them. 
Hogarth’s musician would have gone into convulsions at the dis- 
cord, and I found it necessary for myself, (who am accustomed to 
the harmony of the spheres) to stop my ears with cotton. Such 
is the terror produced by perils that we are not accustomed to, 
that though this gentle race has, without a murmur, submitted to 
be roasted from time immemorial, yet at the first hint of bridles 


every gander felt himself impelled to exert himself in defence of 
his liberty. S W &* © m * wm u W Ä W # @ @ 


IN CONTINUATION, ! 
By VINCENT LUNARDI, Esą. Sec. Lun. Soc. 


Our worthy president had written thus far when he received an 
order to go up and snuff the moon, leaving to me the office of 
concluding his account of our persecutions. . My readers must 
understand that these observations were made in anticipation of 
what was to happen, being actually written before our first num- 
ber was sent to the press; for we had no doubt that the moment 
we appeared in print the whole world would be interested about 
us. As soon as I found the task of writing this number devolved 
on myself, not having the same gift of foresight with our presi- 
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dent, I resolved to wait until the day of publication rather than 
vénture to predict what should take place. 

On Saturday morning, then, I arose with the sun, shaving my- 
self with such expedition as to slice off the point of my chio, and 
haxing ‘repaired the damage with court plaister, put on my 
new wig and sallied out to hear what the world said of us. I had 
scarce got into the street when I saw. several of the literati of the 
city hurrying along as if in eager pursuit of something. Nov, 
said I to myself, shall I witness the triumph of our society; with 
what anxiety do these gentlemen haste to the bookseller’s to peruse 
our pages!” I stopped the first I met and asked him why he went 
so fast, “ I am afraid, answered he, that I shall find nothing ft to 
eat if I do not make haste to the market,” and left me. The next 
gave me a similar answer, and so did the third. I remained con- 
fused and mortified. “Strange! thought I, that intellectual food 
and even Moonshine, should be neglected, for the sake of the vul- 
gar gratification of a dinner!“ Home I went again, muttering to 
myself all the way, and lamenting the degeneracy of these latter 
times. After a while I began to comfort myself with supposing 
that my friends had been too much occupied to hear of our work 
at so early an hour, and resolved to go out again after breakfast. 
I guiped down my coffee, seized my hat, and marched forth a 
second time. The good people of the town were all busy im set- 
tling the weather, inquiring the price of six per cents, or retailing 
the last news from the Patriots. Nobody spoke of us or our pro- 
ductions. The critics were silent on the subject, and the geese,’ 
good souls! seemed to be under no kind of apprehension. My 
surprise rose to astonishment, and I actually began to entertain 
doubts of the infallibility of our worthy president. I at last bent my 
way to the publisher’s, and there received some alleviation of my 
- chagrin by being told that more than two thirds of our edition had 
been already disposed of. But how to account for the silence of 
the world? I must confess it posed me. 


* These are not.the bipeds to which the world is indebted for the article 
of goose quills, but another genus, without feathers, not yet described 
by naturalists. They are, by metempsichosis, the Dandies of the present 
day. f 
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In the midst of my reveries I met with Peter Pry, ‘a member of 
our society. Peter is one of those men, who are said to have a 
very ingenious turn. Even when a boy he evinced his talent for 
inquiry by taking to pieces his father’s gold repeater, in order to 
discover its structure, and although the old ‘gentleman grumbled 
very much at the watchmaker’s bill for the many repairs which 
were necessary to set it a going again, he could not help praising 
the lad’s ingenuity, and predicted that he would prove a man of 
great penetration. From his own actual observation he ascer- 
tained that roast beef was prepared by turning it ona spit before 
the fire, but that to boil the piece, it was necessary to put it in a 
pot with water. The motives of human action were also the sub- 

- jects of his research, and he was often driven out of the room by 
his elder sister, when hiding himself under a table to find out 
what it was that she and her lover, Mr. Meadows, were so fond of 
talking about. When he entered into business, he soon distin- 
guished himself by some notable speculations. On hearing that 
at a certain port provisions were very scarce, he immediately 
concluded that it would be profitable to send some there for sale, 
but unfortunately made the mistake of dispatching his vessel to 
a town in the Mediterranean, instead of one of the same name in 
the West-Indies. In political matters his penetration is unrival- 
led, for when a suspicious editor had asserted, that there was 
“ something rotten in the state of Denmark,” he took up Wor- 
cester’s Gazeteer, to look for Denmark; but not finding it among 
the United States of America, he observed that the frequent acces- 
sion of new states to the Union rendered it necessary that a new 
edition of that useful work should be published every year. Peter 
had no sooner learned my difficulties, than, without the aid either 
of an almanack or a slate and pencil, he began to tell me that it 
was owing to our work appearing at this particular time of the 
year that it experienced so much neglect. “ Consider, my dear 
sir, said he, “ that at this time many of our belles, have gone to 
the country, and you certainly would not have their admirers eat, 
drink, sleep, or think of any thing else during their absence. Be- 
sides, there is another reason for it: we do not publish by sub- 
scription. Could we but once have induced the good folks of the 
town, to sign an obligation to patronize the work, before they 
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knew any thing about it, they. would afterwards in. self-defence, 
bave extolled it to the skies. Publish it then by subscription. If 
you wish to succeed, publish it by subscription Such was my 
friend Peter's advice; but as our aim is not so much to secure 
applause as to merit it, it has not so much weight with me as 
he wished. for. I was ii anxious to hear something of our 
work. 

I at last ventured to iak some of the critics if they had seen 
this new importation of Moonshine, and by dint of questioning, 
contrived to make it the subjeet of conversation. The acumen of 
all the party was immediately exerted to settle the important 
question, “ who are the authors?” So great was their scepticism 
that not one of the company could be induced to believe that it 
was the Man in the Moon himself who wrote the article that bears 
his name. At last, after making him the representative of balf 
the town, it was unanimously agreed that, seeing they were all of 
different opinions, not more than one of them could be the right 
one, and this every individual asserted was his own. 

This weighty affair being put to rest, we proceeded to discuss 
the merits of the production. As all the world knows that a re 
putation for critical discernment can be acquired only by 
showing how much better any thing might have been done, they 
will readily conclude that amendments in plenty were offered. 
Every man wished the work to be just such another as he would 
have written; and every one endeavoured, like Procrustus, to 
pare it down to his own standard. There was, however, one 
who was more insufferably troublesome than all the rest. He per- 
sisted in praising the work without reserve or qualification. On 
the type and paper he dwelt with ecstacy; the style, he asserted, 
was just such as he would have used himself; and he quoted a 
score of witty passages (as he called them) which the writers as 
little intended to be witty as they did that they should be sublime. 
I had, by this time, heard enough of criticism, and made my 
escape before he had concluded. 

In the evening, I made a tour among my female acquaintances, 
and in their commendations received an ample recompense for 
the moriifications I had experienced in the morning. It befits 
not me to repeat the many flattering marks of approbation that our 
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endeavours to please them received. In our future numbers 

they shall see that the Lunarians are not insensible of the value 
of their applause, nor of the merit of the donors. 

l V.L. 

The following is by a member of our society, who is said to be 

a young man of some promise. The verses are supposed, by 

some, to relate to a certain stream of water in the neighbourhood 

of this city; but on this head I shall not venture togive my opinion, 

seeing that the author hath not named it in his performance. I 

would, however, advise him not to go to sleep again by the 

water-side, exposed to the night air, or he may chance to catch 

cold. 
COPERNICUS PTOLEMY, V. P. L. S. L. L D. 
. F. S. N. A. &c. &c. &c. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BY EDWIN ARION; F. L. $. 


STILL was the night, and every gale 
Had died along the winding vale; 
Smooth was the surface of the flood 
And echo slumber’d by the wood; 
The broad full moon’s unclouded light 
Shone on each turret’s vane-topp’d height, 
Flash’d frequent from the bubbling rill, 
And gleam’d upon the distant hill; 
When by the stream of humble name, 
Which might a higher title claim, 
With loitering steps I bent my way, 
As chance or fancy bade me stray. 
The murmur of the distant town 
Had less and less each mcment grown, 
The hurrying tread was heard no more, 
The din of rattling wheels was o’er, 
And not a sound met fancy’s ear 
Save such as fancy loves to hear. 

VOL. VIII. 27 | 
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The distant watch-dogs bay’d the moon; 
The beetle humm’d his drowsy tune; 
Where o’er the rocks the water fell 
The sound oft rose in solemn swell; 

As oft luil’d to a softer strain, 

Then, fitful, murmur’d loud again. 
Where from the casement stream’d a light 
The flute’s soft voice stale on the night, 
With mellow breathings sad and slow, 
And swelling tones and warblings low; 
Meet notes to sooth a lover's care, 

Or rapt enthusiast ling’ring there. 


On such an hour alone to stray 
And ‘feel not inspiration’s sway, 
Requires a heart of dullest mould 
That faintly moves a bosom cold 
A warmer glow my veins had known, 
And fancy foynd me all her own. 


Led by her hand I trac’d the stream, 
That glitter’d in the lunar beam, 
Now rushing o'er a rocky bed, 
In smooth expanse now calmly spread; 
Where every beech upon its side 
Threw a dark shadow o’er the tide. 
Much did I muse if other times 
In Grecian or in Tuscan climes, 
Had suffered such a stream so long 
To rest unhonoured by a song? 
For never stream that yet arose, 
More beauteous and more limpid flows. 
No stream can boast of cooler shades 
Upon its banks, nor fairer maids. 
Long since Ilyssus’ attic wave 
_A theme to many a poet gave; 
On Arno’s banks the muse appear’d, 
The song on Tajo’s shores was heard; 
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And oft the breeze at eventide 
Sighs through the harp on Arun’s side; 
Yet equal charms this stream adorn, 
With name uncouth, of song forlorn. 
Fir'd with the theme my pulse beat high, 
The frenzy glisten’d in my eye. 
4“ Be mine the task, I cried, to give 
These waters in my lay to live: 
For not unknown to me the glow, 
The warmth divine that poets know: 
And not in vain my verse may claim 
Some portion of approving fame. 
Be mine the stream’s due praise to bear 
Where none would else its merits hear; 
And it shall bid my humble lay 
Endure to many a distant day. 
And while its waves shall roll, so long 
Upon its banks be sung my song.” 
The thought was dear, and still it grew 
To endless length with visions new. 
Advent’rous fancy dar’d to climb 
The dizzy heights of after time, 
And in succession bade appear 
Long deeds of every future year; 
I saw this stream unknown so long 
Swell proudly to my plausive song; 
I saw the nymphs its margin rove 

And Dryads start from every grove. 
Warm inspiration sudden came, 
And touch’d my bosom with his flame, 
And fires which had been long conceal'd 
Burst forth again, to view reveal'd. 
Then rose my former pride of song, 
By graver studies banished long. 
My soul pursued its ancient themes, 
And rioted in blissful dreams; 
Spurn’d the low toil of vulgar care 
And sordid lucre’s golden glare; 
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And would have left c’en India’s throne 
To range the green wood-path alone, 
Or on the sandy beach to stray 

And count the sea-shells on my way, 
Or by the spreading oak reclin’d 

To listen to the murmuring wind. 
Short fever of the heated brain! 

I was the poet all again. 


But ah! how quick each scene decays 
Gilded by fancy’s meteor rays! 
Cold thought but cross’d my wilder’d head, 
And all the fond illusion fied. 


When each warm thought that hope supplies 
Chill'd by reflection sudden dies, | 
How sick! how sad the bosom feels! 
While dull disgust upon it steals. 

I felt my idle schemes were wrong, 

And almost curs’d my love of song. 

« *T was hence, I cried, my troubles grew, 
’T was hence, that first remorse I knew: 
For many a long past hour may cry 

*T was wasted as it flitted by, 

In. restless toil, or raptures vain, 

While framing some poetic strain. 

In vain did fortune’s fav’ring gale 

To wealth tmpel the swelling sail, 
Ireck'd nor winds nor leading star, 

But left the golden port afar. 

No more the passing hours shall view 
These fancies rest with me anew. 
Romantic thoughts! and waking dreams! 
Wild frenzies! visionary schemes! 

With you, no more I seek to dwell, 

But bid you and the muse farewell.“ 

While thus I mus'd, with anxious mind, 
I sate against a rock reclin’d, 
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Till o’er me sleep his mantle threw, 

And steep’d my senses in his dew. 

But though I slept, a vivid dream 

Sull bade each object present seem, 

Still on the bank the moon-beams shone, 
The stream still rush’d o’er beds of stone. 
The trees that rose aloft in air 

Still rais’d their tufted foliage there. 


Nor yet the thought within my breast 
Had with my body sunk to rest, 
My firm resolves I still renew’d 
Still wish’d I ne’er the muse had woo’d, 
And said that her fallacious ray 
Should never tempt me more to stray. 
Still as I slept methought a breeze 
Wav'd the tall summit of the trees, 
The water rose with sudden swell, 
Then to its former limits fell. 
When from the stream a gentle sound 
Was heard distinctly all around: 
« No! poet—no!”—it seem’d to say, 
« Thou must not yetmeglect the lay. 
What though preud wealth may shun the place, 
And power.avert her frowning face, 
Yet where the muses haunt the green, 
Are tranquil hope and pleasure seen; 
And there shall fame’s proud laurel spread 
Its envied shadow o’er thy head; 
And inspiration cherish long, 
The conscious pride of sacred song. | 
These, shady groves, these limpid streams, 
Do not produce mere idle dreams. 
Can wealth an equal joy impart 
To the pure feelings of the heart? - 
Can power’s imperial state compare 
To health’s gay smile and virtue fair? 
And if these still retreats should prove 
Unequal to excite thy love, 
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Cannot there waters boast with pride 
Of living beauties on their side? 

Does not young love from many an eye 
Bid his most potent arrows fiy? 

Cannot such charms thy bosom move? 
Or hast thou never learned to love! 
Then go—and if the fair in vain 

May strive thy stubborn heart to gain, 
Then may’st thou boast, and boast secure 
Thou ne’er wilt be a poet more.” 

I wak’d, and morn with growing red 
Had all the eastern sky o’erspread, 
Along the vale gay zephyrs play’d, 
The birds a cheerful concert made. 
Homeward I bent my lingering way, 
And could not to myself but say 

“My dream, I fear, too true will prove; 
I am a poet, and I love.“ 


Br TIMOTHEUS VARNISH, F. L. S. 


We have delayed the publication of the present number that 
the following epigram may be included in it. It had been sug- 
gested that some little jeu d’eeprit which had some point in it, 
would be a very pretty ornament to our second paper, and we 
had, very fortunately, in our society, a gentleman who is famous 
for a repartee or an extempore copy of verses, and who always 
keeps a stock of them ready-written to serve on all occasions. 
He volunteered his services, and promised to supply us with one; 
but not having any prepared that had been sported less than six 
times already, and having only a week to accomplish it, he could 
not finish more than two lines of a testtastich. He came to me in 
great tribulation and desired my assistance, which (having Byshe’s 
rhyming dictionary in my pocket) I was able to afford him: but I 
assure the public that they are vety miuch indebted to me for 
this condescension, forit obliged mre to suspend my labours on the 
ninety-third, and last book of my grand epie poem on the wars 
of the Eskimaux and the copper Indians. I have also given them 
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a Latin motto with a translation thereof; which if they do not find 
apply to this number, will, perhaps, fit same other before the 
conclusion of our career. 


a 
Br TIM. VARNISH, & Co. 
IMPROMPTU, 
On being asked whether eur paper (Moonshine) would sueceed: 


— 


Indeed, my dear friend, I could wish that it might; 
But I fear it will go to the d—1: 

For most men love darkness far better than light; 
Because all their doings are evil.“ 


RULES OF THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY, 
RELATIVE TO THE ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


In order to give the world an apportunity of participating in all 
the benefits of our Institution, we have resolved that every person 
who can produce proofs of having acquired a great deal of Moon- 
shine, or of being able to use it properly, shall be admitted as 
amember. With this view we publish the following extracts from 
our proceedings: 

1. All young gentlemen who can dance better than their danc- 
ing masters, and all young ladies who have spent not less than 
seven years under a music master, shall be judged to possess a 
sufficient quantity of Moonshine to entitle them to become mem- 
bers. . 
2. All gentlemen who can drive a gig well, tie on a cravat, or 
dress a bowl of sallad in the newest stile, shall be considered as 
sufficiently skilled in Moonshine to be eligible. 

3. Any gentleman who has been to London or to Paris, and 
can tell long stories about actors and actresses, kings and 
emperors, and coffee-houses and taverns, has, without doubt, em- 
ployed his time so as to collect Moonshine enough to entitle him 
to a seat. 


* The learned Copernicus Ptolemy asserts, that all those who say 
that this epigram wants point, are mistaken, for it contains several points, 
viz. one period, one colon, two semicolons, and two commas. Q. E. D. 
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4. Every gentleman who keeps a high-mettled horse and per- 
forms the immense labour of travelling from one end of Chesnut- 
street to the other, twenty times on a Sunday morning, is supposed 
to know something about Moonshine. N. B. It is recom- 
mended to gentlemen who ride only once a week to take the 
rowels out of their spurs. 

5. All lawyers who give the jury one of Curran’s or Burke's 
orations, when they are trying a case of trespass or assault and 
battery, are qualified to become members of our society. 

6. All persons who bought U. S. stock at 158 dollars, probably 
acquired with it Moonshine enough to render them eligible. 

7. Every new member who shall be found to possess more than 
one idea, shall give the excess to the public stock to be divided 
among the poor members. 

We have many other regulations, but shall, for the present, 
omit them, and hasten to the last, which is 

All persons unfit for any thing else shall be admitted into the 
Lunarian society. 


p. 94 ante. In the sonnet, l. 3 from the end should read 
thus: | 


Thy converse unaffected, sweet and gay:— 


Mission from Cane Coast Castle to Ashantee, c. c. By T. 
Edward Bowdich, Esg. Conductor. 4to. pp. 512. 1819. 


[From the British Critic. ] 


We consider this volume, though ostentatiously and some- 
times unintelligibly put together, by far the most important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Africa, which we have received since the 
time of Bruce. Every other expedition into that hitherto ill-fated 
and impenetrable continent, has miscarried in its objects, and 
proved destructive to its conductors. But in that which is before 
us, though we have no means of conjecturing from any docu- 
ments with which Mr. Bowdich has presented us, what has been 
the permanent effect of the mission in which he was employed, 
we find an accredited European embassy stationary for some months 
in the court of a powerful African monarch, received with all 
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possible respect, admitted to much public and private confi- 
dence and possessing full opportunities of obtaining a near in- 
sight into the manners and policy of the extraordinary people with 
whom it was resident. These opportunities, it is but just to say, 
were carefully and diligently improved, and with a few allow- 
ances for a little decoration, which we. cannot help thinking 
the original papers have received in their arrangement for the 
press, we confess, that we have met with no relation for a long 
time which has so powerfully arrested our attention, and at once 
so much awakened, and so well gratified our curiosity. F 
The Europear settlements on the coast of western Afriċa, are 
situated as is well known in the Fantee country; on the rear of 
this lies that of Assin, which again, borders on the Ashantee king- 
dom. The Ashantees do not appear to have been known to our 
settlers before the year 1700, when they are mentioned by Bar- 
bot as a very formidable people, and Messrs. Dalzel and Lucas 
at later periods respectively corroborate this assertion. It was 
not, however, till so late as 1807 that the full extent of their 
power was displayed, when in consequence of unprovoked and 
treacherous aggressions on the part of the Fantees, an Ashantee 
army penetrated to the. coast, and totally depopwlated the hostile 
territory. In this invasion the Dutch fort of Cormantine, witb- 
out any regard to the sacred rights of neutrality, was sacked and 
pillaged; and it was only owing to the determined skill and valour of 
governor White, and his scanty, but Aerote garrison, that the En- 
glish castle at Annamaboe escaped the same fate. Five officers, with 
four free mulattoes, and twenty men, including soldiers, artificers, 
and servants, stood a siege of several days; the cannon of the fort 
was of little use, and the principal security of the defenders con- 
sisted in their musquetry; two of the officers, after the governor 
had been obliged to retire in consequence of. his wounds, fired 
nearly three hundred ball cartridges in endeavouring to drive the 
assailants from one of the gates, An endeavour in which it is little 
probable that they would have succeeded if a lucky shot had not 
killed the bearer. of a torch at the moment he was applying it to 
the wood work, and extinguished the flame by his . corpse 
which fell upon it. The achievements of this little handful of 
our countrymen can scarcely meet with their deserved fame ca- 
rent guia Vate sacro; but they are not likely to be forgotten. by 
their enemies;—the slaughter among.the Ashantees was tremen- 
dous, little less than three thousand men; and it must be remem- 
bered that these troops were not only barbarians impenetrable to 
any fear of death, and maddened by a spirit of fatalism which 
drove them to the very muzzels of our guns; but that they were 
well disciplined and seasoned in war, and so skilful in the use of fire 
arms that if any of their opponents appeared at an embrasure it 
was certain destruction. a a - | 
A reinforcement was at length received from Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, and a friendly communication established with the invaders; 
VOL. VIIL. 28 
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all misunderstanding was speedily removed, and as soon as the king 
became sensible of the friendly intention of the British settlers, 
he paid every imaginable respect to their flag; content with the 
punishment which he had inflicted on the miserable Fantees, and 
alarmed by the rapid progress of disease in his camp, he broke up 
his quarters, and retired in triumph to his capital; in 1811 however, 
and in 1816 his invasions were renewed. The Fantee population was 
nearly annihilated, and Cape Coast Castle itself, though not ab- 
solutely attacked, underwent severe privations from a protracted 
blockade. Under these circumstances it became a matter of 
great importance to the interest of the African committee to 
conciliate the ‘friendship of so powerful and so troublesome a 
neighbour; and a mission was resolved upon, embracing, as far 
as possible, scientific as well as political objects, and the main 
purpose of which was to procure the ratification of a treaty of 
alliance, and to obtain permission for the residence of a British 
agent at the court of Coomassie. 

Our principal quarrel with Mr. Bowdich is, that he has left us 
to collect all this previous history, without which his own narrative 
is occasionally obscure, just as we can: and that we know nothing 

of the objects of his mission, till we discover the causes of it in 
an interesting appendix at the end of the volume, extracted 
from Mr. Meredith’s account of the Gold Coast. The gentlemen 
who were attached to Mr. Frederick James, the chief of this em- 
bassy, were Mr. Bowdich, as a man of science, Mr. Hutchison, 
a writer, and Mr. Tedlie, an assistant surgeon. ‘The bearers of 
the baggage and two native soldiers, appear to have been 
their only companions. They left Cape Coast Castle on the 
morning of the 22d of April, 1817, and proceeded to Annamaboe. 
The next day they travelled‘ about fifteen miles, much impeded 
by the ruggedness of their path, and the perversity of their car- 
riers; they rested at Payntree’s croom that night, and the follow- 
ing day, and pursued their journey by easy stages till the 19th of 
May through a country, with whose unpronounceable names we 
will not fatigue the reader, and by a route which is impossible to 
trace, as Mr. Bowdich has not favoured us with a map. 

Within: a mile of the capital the approach of the embassy was 
announced to the king, who desired the plenipotentiaries to rest 
at a little croom called Patiasoo sill he had finished washing. At 
two o' clock they entered Coomassie. 


« Passing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped 
up in red silk, and suspended between two.lofty poles. Upwards 
of 5000 people, the greater part warriors, met us with awful bursts 
of martial music, discordant only in its mixture, for horns, drums, 
rattles, and gong-gongs were all exerted witha zeal bordering on 
phrenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. The smoke which 
encircied us from the incessant discharges of musquetry, confined 
our glimpses to the foreground; and we were halted whilst the 
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captains performed their Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle 
formed by their warriors; where a confusion of flags, English, 
Dutch, and Danish, were waved and fluurished in all directions; 
the bearers plunging and springing from side to side, with a pas- 
sion of enthusiasm only equalled hy the captains, who. followed 
them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so close, that the 
flags pow and then were in a blaze; and emerging from the smoke 
with all the gesture and ‘distortion of maniacs. Their followers 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the 
captains was a war cap, with gildad rams horns projecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles’ feathers, and fastened under the chin with 
bands of cowries. Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
fetishes and saphies“ in gold and silver; and embroidered cases of 
almost every colour, which flapped ayainst’their bodies as they 
moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the horns and tails of 
animals, shells, and knives: long leopards tails hung down their 
backs, over a small bow covered with fetishes. They wore loose 
cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red leather, coming 
half way up the thigh, and fastened by small chains te their car- 
touch or waist belt; these were also ornamented with bells, horses 
tails, strings of amulets, and innumerable shreds of leather; a 
small quiver of poisoned arrows bung from their right wrist; and 
they held a long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end of it. A small spear was in 
their left hands, covered with red cloth and silk tassels; their 
black countenances heightencd the effect of this attire, and com- 
pleted a figure scarcely human.” p. 31. 

This exhibition continued about half an hour, when they were 
allowed to proceed at a slow pace encircled by warriors, till they 
arrived at the palace; here the bearers deposited the presents and 
baggage in a house assigned for them, and they were again 
sjueezed up a long street to an open-fronted house, where they 
were desired by a royal messenger to wait a further invitation 
from the kiog. | . 


“Here our attention was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle; which was paraded before us 
for some minutes; jt was a man whom they were tormenting pre- 
vious to sacrifice; his hands were pinioned behind him, a knife 
was 5 through his cheeks, to which his lips were noosed like 
the figure of 8; one ear was cut off and carried before him, the 
other hung to his head by a small bit of skin; there were several 
gashes in his back, and a knife was thrust under each shoulder 
blade; he was led with a cord passed through his nose, by men 
disfigured with immense caps of shaggy black skins, and drums 
beat before him; the feeling this horrid barbarity excited must be 
imagined.” p. 33. va | 


* % Scraps of Moorish writing, as charms against evil.“ 
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At length a scene of most unparalleled magnificence burst 
upon them at once. In an area of more than a mile in circum- 
ference sat the king, surrounded by his warriors and tributaries. 
More than a hundred bands of music announced their arrival by 
flourishing the peculiar war tunes of their respective chiefs, 
and the mingled tones of drums, horns, trumpets, and flutes, 
blended in the wildest melody. Enormous canopies of the 
most showy coloured cloths and silks, each large enough to 
shelter at least thirty persons, crowned with various devices of 
gold, or staffed animals, and glittering with looking glasses in 
their fringes, were waved up and down by their bearers. After pur- 
suing their course through this blazing ‘circle, to which we are 
little able to do justice in an abstract, and whose parallel is only 
to be found in the Arabian Nights, they were desired to seat 
themselves under a tree, and receive the compliments of the 
whole assembly in return. It was near eight o’clock before the 
king himself approached; he inquired their names a second time, 
and wished them good night. It was long however, before they 
were able to retire, and they were then conducted to a spacious 
but ruinous building which once belonged to a son ofa former king, 
who unable to endure the severity of disgrace, had destroyed 
himself at an advanced age. 

„The next morning they had their first audience of the king, 
and at an ensuing interview the whole fate of the embassy seems 
to have been in imminent danger from want of presence of mind 
on the part of the conductor Mr. James. Mr. Bowdich’s spirited 
promptitude remedied this indiscretion, and his representations to 
the seat of government procured the recall of his superior officer, 
and his own appointment in his room. We cannot pretend to 
explain the nature of this transaction; for Mr. Bowdich has in- 
volved it in some very fine writing, and describes his own act to 
be “ zutelary to the object of the mission;” perhaps he will be the 
less angry with us for venturing to find fault with his stile, when 
we assure him, which we do with all possible sincerity, that we 
are fully convinced of his high diplomatic merits. He saved the 
mission from failure, and perhaps from outrage; and in conse- 
quence he was enabled to procure for us much information, which 
is altogether very valuable. 

Under Mr. Bowdich’s auspices the negociation proceeded 
favourably; the king frequently visited him at his quarters, and 
on one occasion, after looking over some botanical engravings, 
observed, that White men tried to know so much they would 
spoil their heads by and by.“ An invitation to his levee was a 
great treat, for to avoid an exposure to the rudeness of the popu- 
lace they confine themselves much to their residence, the longest 
court of which was but 14 feet. The frequency of executions and of 
human sacrifices must have added much to the unpleasantness of 
their situation. One morning a girl was beheaded for insolence 
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to one of the king's sons, and a man for transgressing the law by 
nic t ing un gold, which ne had let fall in the market place; all that 
falls there being allowed to accumulate till the soil is washed on 
important exigencies of state. The next day a son of the king's, 
only ten years of age, shot himself, and at his funeral custom on 
the same afternoon, two men and one girl were immolated, their 
heads and trunks being left in the market place till dark. > 
Baba, the chief Moor, notwithstanding Mr. Bowdich’s early 
prejudice against his swarthy brethren, received him with much 
kindness. The information which was obtained in this quarter 
appears to leave but little doubt as to the truth of the received 
account of the much lamented Mungo Park’s death, however it 
may differ in assigning it to accident rather than to the hostility 
of the natives. S 


“ I visited him the next day, when he sent hastily for a Moor, 
who he told me was very learned, and just come from Timbuctoo. 
This man expressing no surprise when he first saw me, Baba ex- 
plained it, by telling me, spontaneously, that this Moor had seen 
three white men before, at Boussa. I eagerly inquired the parti- 
culars of the novelty, and they were again repeated to Baba, and 
were thus interpreted: ‘ that some years ago, a yesse! with masts, 
suddenly appeared on the Quolla or Niger near Boussa, with three 
white men, and some black. The natives encouraged by these 
strange men, took off provisions for sale, were well paid and re- 
ceived presents besides: it seems the vessel had anchored. The 
next day perceiving the vessel going on, the natives hurried after 
her, (the Moor protested from their anxiety to save her from 
some sunken rocks, with which the Quolla abounds) but the white 
men mistaking, and thinking they pursued for a bad purpose, 
deterred them. The vessel soon after struck, the men jumped 
into the water and tried to swim, but could not, for the current, 
and were drowned. He thought some of their clothes were now 
at Wauwaw, but he did not believe there were any books or pa- 
pers.” ' p.90. 


On the 29th of August, king Sai Tootoo Quamina affixed his 
mark to tbe heads of a commercial agreement, or as Mr. Bow- 
dich more technically arrays it in the language of diplomacy, 
“ The preliminaries of a general treaty were signed by the king 
in council.” Before this cvent, however, it was necessary to 
prepare the way, after the ceremonial of more civilized coun- 
tries, by an entertainment of eating. The embassadors were in- 
vited to a magnificent dinner given by the swarthy monarch at 
his country palace at Sallagha. In the centre of the royal garden, 
an area, equal to one of the large squares in London, four huge 
umbrellas of scarlet cloth were fixed, and under these the din- 
ing table, covered with massy plate, silver forks, knives and 
spoons. A large silver waiter in the, middle, supported a roast- 
ed pig, and around it were roasted ducks, fowls, stews, peas, 
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puddings, &c. On the ground on one side were soups and vege- 
tables, and answering them on the other, fruits, sugar-candy, Port 
and Maderja wine, spirits, and Dutch cordial. The banquet 
was most handsomely served, and exquisitely dressed. The king 
viewed it from a short distance with much satisfaction, and was 
particularly pleased, as we have no doubt our fair country women 
will be, when after the healths of our respective monarchs, they 
toasted “ The handsome women of England and Ashantee.” The 
table cloth and napkins were thrown as largesse to the servants, 
and the embassadors retired to Coomassie, laden with a cold pig 
and some cold fowls for their supper. — : 

On the 7th of September, the treaty itself was finally ratified; 
after declaring with as much sincerity as is usual in these solemn 
documents, that there shall be perpetual peace and harmony be- 
tween the two nations: it stipulates among other things that a 
British officer shall be permitted constantly to reside at Coomassie; 
chat the king shall commit the care of his children’s education to 
the governor of Cape Coast Castle, and that diligent inquiry shall 
be made after, and every assistance afforded to the expedition un- 
der major Peddje. Mr. Hutchison was immediately nominated 
the resident, and the remaining members of the Mission, its ob- 
jects. being completed, prepared for their return, in which, after 
some serious obstructions, partly from the natives, who on the 
day fixed for the departure of the embassy, committed some most 
unprovoked outrages, and partly from the 5 diMiculties of the 
country which they had to traverse, they fortunately succeeded. 

In this expedition there were many obstacles in the way of cor- 
rect geographical observation. Allowing fifteen miles for each 
day’s journey, the distance from Annamaboe to Coomassie is 146 
miles, and by a mean of the observations of the eclipses of Jupi- 
ter’s first and second satellites, the longitude of the latter town is 
2° 11’ W. its latitude 6° 34’ 50” N. The king’s table is daily 
supplied with fish; carried by relays of men from lake Boosma- 
quee, three journies distant, whose waters are unpleasant to drink, 
and which, in direct opposition to Mr. Prince’s celebrated Tyrian 
dye, „give a reddish hue to the hair of the people who wash in it.” 
But we must refer our readers to the work itself for the additions 
which Mr. Bowdich has made to our knowledge of African geo- 
graphy. It would be unjust, even if it were not impossible, to 
abridge his valuable chaptér on this interesting and obscure 
subject. 

The pee king is represented as an amiable and also an able 
man. He has increased his dominion, his prerogative, and his 
revenue. He has shown himself inclined to humanity, by limit- 
ing the human sacrifices at his mother’s funeral, in spite of the 
pressing importunities of the four great families who form the 
aristocracy of the state, to extend them according to precedent. 
His manner is dignified, and he is very studious to preserve the 
impression made by it, having twice dismissed the embassy from 
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an audience, once with an apology that he had been unusually irri- 
tated after he sent for them, another time; that the arrival of some 
agreeable news had induced him “ to drink more than fitted him 
to hear such great palavers as theirs.” Mr. Bowdich pronounces 
him to be a Hræfound o ; heis courteous, inquisitive, ambi- 
tious, and just. Surely these are all characteristics of a great king. 

On occasions of more than usual pomp, his costume must be 
very impesing. i 

« The king walked abroad in great state one day, an irresistible 
caricature; he had on an old fashioned court suit of general Daen- 
dels’ of brown velveteen, richly embroidered with silver thistles, 
with an English epaulette sewn on each shoulder, the coat coming 
close round the knees, from which the flaps of the waistcoat were 
not very distant, a cocked hat bound with gold Jace, in shape just 
like that of a coachman’s, white shoes, the long silver headed cane 
we presented to him, mounted with g crown, as a walking staff, 
and a small dirk round his waist.” P. 122, oe 

A complaint had been made to him of the wrongs of an Ashan- 
tee, whom the governor of Cape Coast Castle was falsely said to 
have flogged to death. His answer to the governor’s denial of 
this calumny is somewhat curious. i - 1! 

“ The king assures you, that anticipating a permanent unjon 
of the English and Ashantees, so far from allowing the death of 
one man to retard it, he should take no notice if a thousand were 
flogged to death by you, as reported here, well knowing the inso- 
lence of the lower order of Ashantees, which is as vexatious to him 
as to you.“ 3 | | 


Great men have not been wanting on the European continent 
also, who have considered the sacrifice of thousands of the canaille 
by no means a dear purchase for political advantages. . 

On one occasion, the king expressed much regret that he could 
not make more frequent visits to the quarters of the embassy. 
Their conversation, he said, entertained him more than any thing 
else, because it told him of so many things black men never heard 
of; but when he wished to come, his great men checked him, 
saying, it did not become so great a king to want strangers, but 
that he ought to send for them, and make them wait a long time 
when they came to his palace. The linguists appear to be some 
of the most important officers about the Ashantee court, and the 
king is very properly jealous.in preserving their privileges, and 
particular in his choice of them. An old linguist of the late king 
having died at a distant croom, Sai Tootoo Quamina sent a present 
of gold to make his custom; part of this was embezzled by the 
officer to whom it was intrusted; on discovery, he was disgraced, 
and would have been put to death, if his rank had not forbidden 
these extremities. The king observed to the culprit, “ my bro- 
ther’s linguist did him great good, so when he and my brother, 
who now live with God, make God recollect all, and tell him the 
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shame you put on him for me in so burying him, God will kilf 
me.“ The history of the present second linguist, Agay, will 
sufficiently prove the king’s shrewdness. 3 

« Agay, when a boy, carried salt from Aquoomo to Coomassie 
for sale; he was afterwards taken into the service of Aauocotoo, 
caboceer of that place, against whom the government had institu- 
ted a palaver, but wrongfully.- Agay accompanied the caboceer 
when he was sent for to Coomassie for judgment. After the king’s 
messengers had spoken, misrepresenting the case in preference 
to confessing the king to be in the wrong, and the cabocecr was 
confused, this boy suddenly rose, and said, to use the words of the 
narrators, ‘ King, you have people to wash you, te feed you, to 
serve you, but you have no peaple to speak the truth to you, and 
tell you when God does not like your palaver.’ The assembly 
cried out unanimously, that the boy might be hurried away and 
his head taken off; but the king said, ‘no! let him finish;’ and 
Agay is said to have spoken three hours, and to have disclosed 
and argued the palaver to the king’s conviction, and his master’s 
acquittal. He was retained to attend the king, but treated with 
no particular‘distinction. A serious palaver occurring between two 
principal men, it was debated before the council, who were at a 
loss to decide, but inclined to the man whom the king doubted; 
judgment was suspended. In the interim the king sent Agay, 
privately, to the house of each, to hear their palavers in turn, téte- 
a-téte: he did so, and when the king asked him who he thought 
was right, he confirmed his impression. Now, said the king, 
‘I know you have a good head.’ Agay was then made a linguist, 
and presented with a house, wives, slaves, and gold. Sometime 
afterwards, the king confessing a prejudice against a wealthy cap- 
tain, his linguists, always inclined to support him, said, If you 
wish to take his stool from him, we will make the palaver;’ but 
Agay sprung up, exclaiming, ‘ No, king! that is not good; that 
man never did you any wrong; you know all the gold of your 
subjects is your’s at their death, but if you get all now, strangers 
will go away and say, only the king has gold, and that will not be 
good, but let them say the king has gold, all his captains have 
gold, and all his people have gold, then your country will look 
handsome, and the bush people fear you.’ For this the king made 
him second linguist, and much increased his property. When 
Amanqua had the command of the army against Cudjo Cooma, 
the king asked him which linguist he would take, he replied, 
Adeosee or Otec; the king said, no! I will give you this boy, he 
has the best head for hard palavers. Amanqua urged that he 
was too young, the king told him he was a fool to say so. He then 
made Amanqua take fetish with him to report the merits of Agay 
faithfully, who distinguished himself so much, that he is always 
employed in difficult foreign palavers.” p. 248. = 
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The laws of Ashantee, as they regard the commerce of the 
sexes, are unusually severe; even to praise the beauty of another 
man’s wife is forbidden, as leading to adultery by implication. 
Especial privileges on this head are reserved for the king’s sis- 
ters; they may marry or intrigue with whem they please, pravided 
always that they be eminently strong or personable men. 

The Ashantees themselves believe that their kings and cabo- 
ceers after death enjoy an eternal state of luxury with the Deity, 
and with this impression kill a number of both sexes at their fune- 
ral customs, to administer to their pleasures. The Moors also, 
who live among them, imagine that in a future state every man 
is rewarded according to his rank. This reminds us of the creed 
of captain Viats, the Polish officer, who was executed in Charles 
the second’s time for the murder of Mr. Thynn. He died “ con- 
fident that God would consider a gentleman, and deal with him 
suitably to the condition and profession he had placed him in, and 
would not take it ill of a soldier, who lived by his sword, to re- 
venge the affront offered him by another.” The trial by ordeal 
is commonly practised in cases of theft; an angry bead is placed 
in water, the person who drinks places his right-foot against the 
right foot of the accused, and invokes the power of the bead to. 
kill him if he be guilty. On all occasions when they drink, they 
spill a little on the ground, as a libation to the fetish, and on rising 
from their seats, the attendants carefully lay them on their sides, 
to prevent the devil, whom, contrary to our notions, they believe 
to be white, from slipping, like Banquo, into their master’s places. 
Persons accused of witchcraft, or ef having a devil, are tortured 
to death. 

The decease of a person is announced by a discharge of mus- 
quetry proportioned to his rank, and in an instant a croud of slaves 
burst from the house, to secrete themselves from sacrifice till 
the custom is over. ‘The following is a description of the diabol- 
ical rites which the embassy witnessed at the custom of Quatchie 
Quofie’s mother. 

“ We walked to Assafoo about twelve o’clock; the vultures 
were hovering around two headless trunks, scarcely cold. Several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing by, 
in movements resembling skaiting, lauding and bewailing the de- 
ceased in the most dismal, yet not discordant strains; audible, 
from the vast number, at a considerable distance. Other troops 
carried the rich cloths and silks of the dcceased on their heads, 
in shining brass pans, twisted and stuffed into crosses, cones, 
globes, and a fanciful variety of shapes only to be imagined, and 
imposing at a small distance the appearance of rude deities. The 
faces, arms, and breasts of these women were profusely daubed 
with red earth in horrid emulation of those who had succeeded in 
besmearing themselves with the blood of the victims. The crowd 
was overbearing; horns, drums, and muskets, yells, groans, and 
screeches invaded our hearing with as many horrors as were, 
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crowded on our sight. Now and then a victim was burried by, 
generally dragged or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, 
and the exulting countenances of those who surrounded him, liken- 
ing them to as many fiends. I observed apathy, more frequently 
than despair or emotion, in the looks of the victims. The chiefs 
and captains were arriving in all directions, announced by the 
firing of muskets, and the peculiar flourishes of their horns, many 
of which were by this time familiar to us; they were then habited 
plainly as warriors, and were soon lost to our sight in the crowd. 
An old Odumato passed in his hammock, he bade us observe him 
well when he passed again: this prepared us in a small derrce. 
Presently the king’s arrival in the market place was announced, 
the crowd rolled towards it impetuously, but the soldiery hacked 
on all sides indiscriminately, and formed a passage for the proces- 
sion. Quatchie Quofie hurried by, plunging from side to side like 
a Bacchanal, drunk with the adulation of his bellowing supporters; 
his attitudes were responsive to the horror and barbarism of the 
exultations which inspired them. The victims, with large knives 
driven through their checks, eyed him with indifference; he them 
with a savage joy, bordering on phrenzy: insults were aggravated 
on the one, flattery lavished on the other. Our disgust was be- 
guiled for an instant by surprise. The chiefs who had just before 
passed us in their swarthy cloths, and the dark gloomy habits of 
war, now followed Quatchie Quofie, glistening in all the splen- 
dour of their fetish dresses: the sprightly variety of their move- 
ments ill accorded with the ceremony. Old Odumata’s vest was 
covered with fetish, cased invarfably in gold or silver. A variety 
of extraordinary ornament and novel insignia, courted and reflect- 
ed the sun in every direction. It was like a splendid pantomime 
after a Gothic tragedy. 

« We followed to the market place. The king, and the chiefs not 
immediately connected with Quatchie Quofie, were seated under 
their canopies, with the usual insignia and retinue, and lined about 
the half of a circle, apparently half a mile in circumference; the 
soldiery completed it, their respective chiefs situated amongst 
them. Thirteen victims, surrounded by their executioners, whose 
biack shaggy caps and vests gave them the appearance of bears 
rather than men, were pressed together by the crowd to the left 
of the king. The troops of women, before described, paraded with- 
out the circle, vocifering the dirge. Rum and palm wine were 
flowing copiously, horns and drums were exerted even to frenzy. 
In an instant there was a burst of musketry near the king, and it 
spread and continded incessantly, around the circle, for upwards 
of an hour. The soldiers kept their stations, but the chiefs, after 
firing, bounded once round the area with the gesture and extra- 
vagance of madmen; their panting followers enveloping them in 
flags, occasionly firing in all the attitudes of a scaramouch; and 
incessantly bellowing the strong names of their exulting chief, 
whose-musket they snatched from his hands directly he had fired. 
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An old hag, described as the head fetish woman of the family, 
screamed and plunged about in the midst of the fire as if in the 
greatest agonies. The greater the chief the heavier the charge 
of powder he is allowed to fire; the heaviest charge collected was 
that fired by the king on the death of his sister, eighteen ackies, 
or an ounce avoirdupoise. Their blunderbusses and long guns 
were almost all braced closely with the cordage of the country, they 
were generally supported by their attendants whilst they fired; 
several did not appear to recover it for nearly a mimute; Oduma- 
ta’s old frame seemed shaken almost to dissolution. Many made 
a point of collecting near us, just within the circle, and firing as 
close as possible to startle us; the frequent bursting of their mus- 
kets made this rather alarming as well as disagreeable. The 
firing abated, they drank freely from the bowls of palm wine. re- 
ligiously pouring a small quantity on the ground before they raised 
them to their lips.” p. 284. o 

4 The executioners wrangled and struggled for the office, and 
the indifference with which the first poor creature looked on, in 
the torture he was from the knife passed through his cheeks, was 
remarkable: the nearest executioner snatched the sword irom the 
others, the right hand of the victim was then lopped off, he was 
thrown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut off; it was 
cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve more were 
dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, and 
retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, were 
made in the bush where the body was buried. It is usual to“ wet 
the grave’ with the blood of a freeman of respectability. All the 
retainers of the family being present, and the heads of all the vic- 
tims deposited in the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspect- 
ingly called on in a hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket, 
and just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave trom behind 
stuns one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep 
gash in the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top 
of the body, and the grave instantly filled up. A sort of carnival, 
varied by firing. drinking, singing, and dancing, was kept up in 
Assafoo for several days; the chiefs generally visiting it every 
evening, or sending their linguists with a dash of palm wine or rum 
to Quatchie Quofie; and I was given to understand, that, but for 
the approaching war and the necessary economy of powder, there 
would have been eight great customs instead of one.” p. 287. 

At the death of a king, all the customs which have been made 

r the subjects who have died during his reign, with all their 
dreadful accompaniments, must be repeated. Every member of 
the royal house affects temporary insanity, and ranging about the 
streets with musquets, fires promiscuously among the crowd. 
The custom for Sai Quamina was repeated weekly .for three 
months; each time two hundred slaves were sacrificed, and twenty 
five barrels of powder expended. 
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The king is allowed 3333 wives: a mystical number, but for 
the sake of domestic peace, he is seldom attended by more than six 
at one time. Sometimes, in order to complete his list, he con- 
saws or betroths himself to an infant at the breast. When his 
majesty spits, the boys with elephants’ tails sedulously wipe it up, 
or cover it with sand. When he drinks, he spills a great quantity 
of palm wine on his beard, of the length of which he is remarkably 
proud, and draws his fingers repeatedly through it while it is yet 
dropping. When he sneezes, every person present.places the 
two first fingers across his forehead and breast. Ambassadors to 
foreign powers are treated with a regard to economy; which de- 
mands the serious consideration of the Foreign office. They are 
fitted out with all possible regard to splendour of suite and attire; 
but on their return, every thing (except the additional wives which 
have been granted them) is surrendered to the public treasury. The 
public criers, in order to render them more conspicuous, are al- 
ways deformed or maimed, and are dressed in a monkey-skin cap, 
with a gold plate in front, and the tail hanging down behind. 
Each of the great captains has a peculiar flourish on his horn, 
adapted to some short sentence. The king’s, “1 pass all kings 
in the world.“ Apokoo’s, “ Ashantees, do you do right now?“ Gim- 
ma's, (While I live no harm can come.” Bundahema’s, “I am 
a great king’s son.“ Amanqua’s “ No one dares trouble me.“ 
And every midnight the king’s horns perform a particular strain, 
ea a “ King Sai thanks all his captains and all his people for 
to day.“ | 

We remember to have heard from an eye-witness, that one of 
the maniac sans-culottes, during the early revolutionary massacres, 
entered a coffee-house in Paris with the reeking heart of a royal- 
ist, which he devoured with the most savage exultation; he was 
not however original in his enormity. 

‘ Several of the hearts of the enemy are cut out. by the fetish 
men who follow the army, and the blood and small pieces being 
mixed, (with much ceremony and incantation, ) with various conse- 
crated herbs, all those who have never killed an enemy before eat 
a portion, for it is believed that if they did not, their vigour and 
courage would be secretly wasted by the haunting spirit of the 
deceased. It was said that the king and all the dignitaries par- 
took of the heart of any celebrated enemy; this was only whisper- 
ed; that they wore the smaller joints, bones, and the teeth of the 
slain monarchs was evident as well as boasted. One man was 
pointed out to me, as always eating the heart of the enemy he 
killed with his own hand. The number of an army is ascertained 
or preserved in cowries or coin by Apokoo. When a successful 
general returns, he waits about two days at a short distance from 
the capital, to receive the king’s compliments, and to collect all 
the splendour possible for his entrée, to encourage the army and 
infatuate the people. The most famous generals are distinguished 
by the addition of warlike names, more terrific than glorious, a3 
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they designate their manner of destroying their prisoners. Apokoo 
was called Aboäwassa, because he was in the habit of cutting off 
their arms. Appia, Sheiboo, as he beats their heads in pieces 
withja stone. Anamqua, Abiniowa, as he cuts off their legs.“ p. 300. 


We cannot omit to mention two usages, from the singular illus- 
tration which they afford of similar habits recorded in Scripture. 
About ten days after the Yam custom, a sheep and a goat are sacri- 
ficed in the palace in the afternoon, and blood ia then poured over the 
door-fosts. It is scarcely possible but that this rite must be con- 
nected with some obscure tradition of the Jewish passover. The 
other usage strikingly calls to mind one of our Saviour’s parables. 


“Tt is a frequent practice of the king’s to consign sums of gold 
to the care of rising captains, without requiring them from them 
for two or three years, at the end of which time he expects the 
captain not only to restore the principal, but to prove that he has 
acquired sufficient of his own, from the use of it, to support the 
greater dignity the king would confer on him. If he has not, his 
talent is thought too mean for further elevation. Should he have 
no good teaders amongst his dependents, (for if he has there is no 
difficulty) usury and worse resources are countenanced, and 
thought more credible than a failure, ascribed to want of talent 
rather than to a regard of principle.” p. 295. 


In architecture, if we may judge by Mr. Bowdich’s drawings 
they are by no means unskilled, whether we regard taste or con- 
venience. One of the king’s favourite projects is to build a pa- 
lace, roofed with brass pans, beaten into flat surfaces, and laid over 
an ivory frame-work. The windows and the doors to be cased in 
gold, and the door-posts and pillars to be made of ivory. Coom- 
assie, without its suburbs is an oblong, four miles in circumfer- 
ence. Four ofthe principal streets are half a mile long, and from 
50 to 100 yards wide. Some of their names are amusing. There 
is the prison-street and the cannon-street, and that above the quar- 
ter in which the embassy resided, is called Osamarandiduiim, 
literally, “ with a thousand muskets you could nat fight those 
who live there.” The population of the whole kingdom is roughly 
estimated by Mr. Bowdich at more than a million of souls. 

Mr. Bowdich has given two chapters on the language and the 
music of the Ashantees; for the former his materials are neces- 
sarially scanty, but it appears a highly figurative tongue. One 
expression, their good night, may suffice as a specimen. Woocäu 
d’tcherrimong, “ Sleep till the lighting of the world.” In his ac- 
count of their music, it is impossible not to be struck with the ex- 
traordinary resemblance between the Donec eram gratus Tibi of 
Horace and the following song: 


“ lst Woman. My busband likes me too much, 
He is guod to me, 
But I cannot like him, 
So I must listen to my lover. 
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te 1 t Man. My wife does not please me, 
I tire of her now: 1852 
So I will please myself with another, 
Who is very handsome. 

“ 2nd Woman. My lover tempts me with sweet words, 
But my husband always does me good, 
So I must like him well, 
And I must be true to him. 

& 2d Man. Girl you pass my wife handsome, 
But I cannot call you wife; 
A wife pleases her husband only, 

| But when I leave you, you go to others.” p. 369. 

We shall conclude this article, the interest of which has induced 
us to protract it to a more than usual'length, with an anecdote, 
placing his sable majesty’s generosity in a distinguished point of 
view. 

« His majesty, some years ago, took one of Apokoo’s daugh- 
ters to wife; she is now one of the finest women in Coomassie, and 
must have been a great beauty. It was discovered by the chief 
eunuch that she had intrigued with one of the attendants: It was 
told the king that onc of his wives had proved false; let her die 
instantly,’ said he in rage; the slave whispered him, ‘it is Apo- 
koo’s child.’ He rose in silence, and went to the harem, and the 

ric being sent for, the king turned his head away, while he 
folded his cloth around him, and lifting the curtain to let her pass, 
he exclaimed, go, you are free! your father was my father, he is 
my friend, and for his sake, I forget you; when you find any man 
aoe enough for you, let me know and I will give him gold.’ Her 
ather has not allowed her to marry again.“ p. 418. 

Our difficulty in this review has arisen chiefly from the nar- 
rowness of our limits. Where almost every thing is new and wor- 
thy of relation, it is not an easy task to reject. We confidently 
recommend our readers therefore to this work at large, assuring 
them that we have been compelled to omit a vast portion of mat- 
ter of extraordinary interest and information. The strange mix- 
ture of savage and civilized habits, of the grotesque and the hor- 
rible, the magnificent and the barbarous, throws a living character 
of the whole length picture, which we cannot hope to transfer to 
the miniature; and we should be most unjust if we did not repeat, 
that we know not when this species of literature has received so 
valuable an accession to its treasures. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


The following letter was addressed by the Marquis La Fayette to Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Presley Neville, the distinguished gentleman of whom we 
gave an obituary notice in our Number for last March. 

He was at ane time the mest popular man in the western pert of this 
commonwealth. He was once elected to the Assembly by an unanimous 
vote; the only instance perhaps that ever occurred in the U. 8. excapt in the 
case of general Washington. Aware of this fact, how could we behold him 
suffering in the collisions of party, without an expression of regret? 

On board. of the Alliance, 7th January, 1779. 
DEAR SIR, . 

Trovon 1 have every ground to hope that you will arrive safe 
in France, I however think you will be glad to;know that in case 
of a misfortune, I have many friends in England who would 
oblige you with all their power. Had you the bad luck of being 
made a prisioner you might apply to colonel Fitzpatrick, lord 
Bentick, Mr. George Hanger, the duke of Dorset, or any other of 
the gentleman whose names you have often heard mentiened by 
me. Provided they know that you belong to my family, and are 
an officer I have a great regard for, you may trust they will do 
what they can for your speedy relief, and add this obligation to 
all the marks of affection, I have already received from them. 

Very sincerely, I am, dear sir, your’s 
| LA FAYETTE. 


Lt. Col. Neville. 
(Enclosed in the above.) | 

I do certify that Lieutenant-colonel Neville has been in my 
family since the month of December, 1777, and has hitherto sery-. 
edas my aid-de-camp. That gentleman’s unbounded zeal, gallant 
bravery, uncommon talent and abilities, entitle him to universal 
esteem, and have been displayed an several occasions in a manner 
which has rendered me the greatest service, and must do him 
the highest honour. Given on board the frigate Alliance. 

Boston, the 7th of January 1779. LA FAYETTE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW READINGS IN SHAKSPEARE: 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


Tue long intermission which I have allowed to my critical 
labours, may Icad you to suppose that “my words and perform- 
ances are no kin together.” I therefore resume my task of 
restoring the original purity and elegance of Shakspeare, by re- 
moving the absurd blunders, with which two centuries and a half 
have encumbered him, to the great detriment of his fame. While 
thus successfully engaged in clearing off these spots from the 
face of our great poetical sun, I consider the brilliancy so restor- 
ed as reflected back in a.small degree on me his humble assist- 
ant. My head, that has laboured to increase and beautify his 
laureate wreath, may fairly claim a sprig or two for its own deco- 
ration. But “ brevity is the soul of wit,” and I procced to my 
subject. 

In act 4. sc. 1. Macbeth consulting the witches in the cave, re- 
ceives this injunction: “ Be bloody, bold and resolute.“ This is no 
doubt mighty fine, and affords the player or reciter a happy op- 
portunity for a display of deliberate emphasis, where each of the 
epithets receives the same well weighed mark of respect. This 
undeserved equality I destroy, and give an entire new turn to the 
line, by banishing the comma which has been foisted in; and read- 
ing it thus,“ be bloody h,, and resolute,” meaning that Mac- 
beth should be bloody bold and bloody resolute:—a mode of 
expression which is common even in our days of refinement. 

Act 2. sc. 3. Othello“ besetted round with villanies, goaded 
on by the artful suggestions of Iago to murder his own wife, dis- 
covers (only a few minutes too late!) that she is innocent and him- 
self a ruined dupe. “ Perplexed in the extreme,” in an agony of 
despair, he exclaims “ who can control his fate!” As he is just 
made sensible how wrong -Headed he has been, it obviously should 
be, “who can control his fate!” 

Othello act 2 sc. 3. Iago having planned the destruction of 
Cassio by involving him in a complicated drunken frolic, and re- 
counting to himself his several arrangements to bring this about, 
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mentions, * three lads of Cyprus, noble gwelfing spirits” whom 
he has flustered’ with drink. A strange title for drunken braw- 
lers who were to be the tools ef his villainy! My correction will 
restore the harmony and consistency of the whole passage, and 
must be admitted to be the true original wording: 

1 Three lads of Cyprus, willing nobte spirits 

$ The very elements of this warlike Iste 

_ Have I to night flustered with flowing cups, 

And they wach too. 

In aet ¥. sc. J. Hamlet, having just had an interview with the 
ghost of his father, very wisely concludes to go mad. Fils friends 
who watched with him om guard and were privy to bis ghostly confer- 
ence, are informed by him of his crazy intentions, and on the spot 
sworn to secréty on every thing relating to the subject; the said 
swearing being  sòlemniy attested’ by the phot from below 
ground, in proposing the oath Hamlet says, 

Never; so help you merry, 
How strange or odd soe’er 1 bear myself, 
-As T perchance, hereafter, may think fn 
To put an antick disposition on, &c. . i 

As the thought of playing crazy had just Poßped into Hamlet's 
head, he had not time to arrange and methodize his madness; and 
among other sudden suggestions was that of going stark naked 
to appear staring mad. His language should be accordingly, 

a How strange or odd soever I bare myself.“ 

Romeo and Juliet, act. 5. sc. 1. 
“u I do remember an apothecary, 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 

In tattered weeds, with averwhelming brow 

Culling of simples.” 
It should be “ Gulling of simples.“ The propriety of the « corr 
rection is too manifest to require comment; and it is so happy 
that I think Warburton would say that it entitles me to rank. 
with the author himself. 

In the same play act 2. sc. 4. when Benvolio says, 4 here: 
comes Romeo;” the merry Mercutio adds, “ without bis roe, 
like a dried herring.” Mereutio's wit here lies like fire in the - 
flint, and requires a little critical address to bring it eut. Romee 
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in love, gives vent to his sighs by a perpetual repetition of O me! 
and, me O! The latter probably most frequent, suggests to Mer- 
cutio, the absence of Ro, or roe, as he chuses to apply it. 

My next selection, has baffled the critical skill of my learned 
predecessors, Dr. Johnson and Mr. Stevens, and I may “ gall 
their kibes,” by following their attempts; but my complete suc- 
cess where they have failed, entitles me to the honour gained, 
even though it may cast a shade on their illustrious names. It 
is in Othello act 5. sc. 2. where he is going to destroy his wife, 
and is endeavouring to lull that “ still small voice” within, which 
opposes his design—He says, 

« It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars|— 

It is the cause—yet I'Il not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her’s than snow 

And smootb as monumental alabaster.“ | 

Well may Johnson say that this soliloquy is obscure. But when 
amended by me it is plain, and carries with it a good sound 
arguinent to his revolting soul, which he is addressing, and 
which, after so unanswerable a reason, cannot, in decency, say 
another word in defence of the unfortunate lady: 

“Itis because it is the case, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars: 
It is because,” kce. , 
7 DOGBERRY, JUNIOR. 


ADVICE. 


Ir is not often that a man can have so much knowledge of an- 
other as is necessary to make instruction useful. We are some- 
times not ourselves conscious of the original motives of our ac- 
tions, and when we know them, our first care is to hide them from 
the sight of others, and often from those most diligently whose 
superiority either of power or understanding, may entitle them to 
inspect our lives. It is therefore very probable that he, who en- 
deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, mistakes their 
cause, and that his prescriptions avail nothing because he knows 
not which of the passions or desires is vitiated. 
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POETRY. ` 


Robert Herrick was the Moore of his day. However alloyed 
by tbe poetical vices of the era in wllich he lived, for lightness, 
delicacy and fancy, he is scarcely to be excelled; not to mention 
the vein of bewitching tenderness which runs throughout his 
gayest trifles. The following little poem, the idea of which is 
borrowed from Propertius, and which we are aware has been 
quoted more than once, is a pleasing specimen of his best man- 
ner. 


TO JULIA. 
Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elves also; 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thce: 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber; 
What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 
Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me: 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 
My soul I'll pour unto thee. 


THE SKASON. 
Tue season, tis granted, is not very gay; 
But we cannot in justice complain of the weather,— 
For if changes delight us, we have in one day, 
Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, together. 
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UPON A CHILD THAT DIED. 
BY HERRIO“. 


Herz she lies, a pretty bud, 
Lately made of flesh and blood, 
Who as soon fell fast asleep 
As her litle eyes did peep. 
Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her. 
Puweas FLetcuer, a poet of considerable genius, thus describes 
the protean powers and ubiquity of Love:— 


Orr in a voice he creeps down through the ear; 

Oft in a blushing cheek he lights his fre; 

Oft shrouds his golden flame in likest hair; 

Oft in a smooth soft skin doth close retire; 

Oft in a smile, oft in a silent tear: 

And if all fail, yet Virtue’s self he’ll hire; 

Himself's a dart, when nothing else can move. 

Who then the captive soul can well reprove, 

When Love and Virtue’s self become the darts of Love? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MY GLASS. 


I wave lov'd thee, dearly lov'd thee, 
Since my soul delight could know; 

How delicious I have prov’d thee, 
Let my red cheek blushing show. 


Ten long years, to banish sorrow, 
I have fill’d thee o’er and o' er; 

Never thinking of to-morrow 
Every day I lov'd thee more! 


Play nor business could not charm me 
I no joy in love could see, 

Nor could soder thoughts alarm me, 
Save the thought of losing thee. 
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When unhallow’d hands have teuch’d thee, 
I have sigh’d with jealous pain; 
‘When a thirsty lip has drain’d thee, 
I have fill’d thee oft again! 
Onzanpo. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
¢ THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT RBAVEN.” 


Tunis world is but a silly stage, 
Illusions through it glancing; 

The hopes of youth the fears of age, 

By turns the wav’ring mind engage, 
There’s nothing true but dancing! 


The light that gleams o’er hero’s swords 
Is false, as tis entrancing; 

And still less rapture love affords, 

For courting is a waste of words, 
There’s nothing bright but dancing} 


Poor mortals! in a world of pain, 
Their sorrow still enhancing 
Who break their heart for love or gain, 
When twould be better far to sprain 
Or break their ancles dancing! ORLANDO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Oldechool, 

Tuz following lines are proposed in a German Journal to be 
translated into any other language, so that the number of lines 
and words do not exceed those in the original: (two lines and 
twenty words.) 

Sohm! Du weintest am Tage der Geburt, es lachten die Freunde; 
Tracht, dass am Todestag, wæhren sie weinen, du lachst.“ 
My attempt in two lines and seventeen words is respectfully 
submitted: 
“ When I was born I cry’d, while otbers smil’d; 
O! may I dying smile, while others weep.” 
HERMANOPHILUS. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Song of the French Crusaders, on their march to Palestine. 
[From La Gaule Poetigue.] 


Celui de nous qui mourra, 
Pourra bien dire à Dieu 

Si tu es mort pour moi, 

Ne suis je pas mort pour toi? 


FROM THE PITTSBURG GAZETTE. 


A Pittsburg Merchant to his correspondent in the West. 


Go where credit waits thee, 
But while cash elates thee, 
Ohl still remember me! 
When the gain thou meetest, 
To thine ear is sweetest, 
Oh! then remember me! 


Other dune may press thee, 

Older debts distress thee, 

All who curse or bless thee, 
Nearer hand may be; 

But when those thou fearest, 

Dune and death are nearest, 
Oh! then remember me! 


When at the dawn thou rovest, 
To the shop thou lovest, 

Oh! then remember me; 
Think when homeward floating, 
Friend, I paid thy doating, 

Oh! then remember me! 


Oft as evening closes, 
When thine eye reposes, 
On letter that encloses, 

A draft I've drawn on thee; 
Think of him who drew it, 
Him who should not rue it, 

Oh! then remember me! 


POETRY. 


When around thee quaking, 
Stanchest Arme are breaking, 
Ohl then remember me! 
And when serv’d with ticket, 
In the gay hearth stick it, 
But oh! remember me! 


Then should music stealing, 

All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one note for thee; 

Let thy memory tell thee, 

Notes I used to sell thee, 
Oh! then remember me! 
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Yz merchants, lawyers, bankers, all, 

Who court of stocks the rise and fall, 
Who trade or who are breaking; 

Ye dandies spruce, and dashing blades, 

Ye widows, wives, and pretty maids, 
Whose heads or hearts are aching. 


No longer let your sinews rust, 

No longer grope in smoke and dust, 
Yourselves and friends to frighten; . 

Come, doff blue devils and the dumps, 

And wisely cheerful stir your stumps, 
To Bedford or to Brighton. 


There Pleasure, like a fairy queen, 

With roguish eye and playful mien, 
On flowery couch reposes; 

Or leads the dance thro’ shady bowers, 

And treads at every step on flowers 
Like “ love among the roses.” 


To Bedford hie—there every lass, 
Can quaff with ease the fifteenth glass, 
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And bless the teeming fountain, 
Then lightly trip the devious way 
Where rattlesnakes and poets stray, 

Along the Rocky: Mountain. 


Come, shut your shops and pack your trunks, 
Ladies and bucks are stingy hunks; 
Get up the nag or carriages 
Grasp all the joy yau-can to-day, 
And let to-morrow bring: what may, 
As some folks do in marriage. 


Let every maiden cut a splash, 
Let every wife her husband’s cash, 
Or else his credit borrow; 
The golden rule that fashion makes, 
For dandies, belles, and married rakes, 
Is “ spend to-day and pay to-morrow.” 


Tis wise in bliss to spend each day, 

No matter who'll the piper pay, 
Your sweethearts or your spouses: 

And if their notes protested are, — 

Why we'll protest against dull care, 
A plague on all their houses! 


Come, haste from pebble-stones and bricks, 

From lawyers’ quirks, and merchants’ tricks 
And quibbling punsters witty: 

Come rove with me through forest green 

For Heaven decks the silver scene 

The devil rules the city.“ 


* God made the country, man made the town. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.——JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


Io a former number of the Port Folio, we exhibited the lord 
chancellor of England in the act of reviewing lord Byron; in the en- 
suing article our readers will find the = lexicographer in the 


hands of another legal critic. 
EXCISE. . 

The following curious little document is the opinion of lord 
Mansfield, when attorney general, upon Dr. Johnson’ s explanation 
of the word Excise: — 

' CASE. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published a book, entitled “ A 
1 the English Language, in which the words are 
deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different sig- 
nifications by examples from the best writers. To which are 
prefixed a history of the Language, and an English grammar.” 

Under the title . Excise” are the following words:— 

Excisz, n. s. (accijs, Dutch: extieum, Latin.) a hateful tax l6- 
vied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those to whom “ Eæcise is 
paid. 


The people should pay a rateable tax for their sheep, and an 
Excise for every thing which they should eat.—Haywarp. 
` « Ambitious now to take excise 
“ Of a more fragrant paradise.” —CLEVELAND. 
`” EXCISE. 
“ With hundred rows of teeth the shark exceeds, 
“ And on all trades, like Cassa war; she feeds.”——MARvE_. 
4 Can hire large houses and oppress the poor ` 
“ By farm’d Excise.”—Drypen’s Juvenal, Sat. 3. 
The author’s definition being observed by the commissioners 
of Excise, they desire the favour of your opinion: | 
Qu.— Whether! it will not be considered as a libel; and if so, 
whether it is not proper to proceed against the author, printers 
and publishers thereof, or any and which of them; by information 
er how otherwise? 
OPIN ION. 
“ am of opinion that it is a libel; but under all the circum- 


. stances, I should think it better to give him an opportunity of al- 
tering his definition; and in case he dont, threaten him with an 


information. 
(Signed) 4 W. MURRAY. 
“39th Nov. 1755.” 
VOL. vm. 31 
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ON SALT AS A MANURE. 


A tetter to the Farmers and Graziers of Great Britain, to explain the ad- 
vantages of using SALT, in the various branches of agriculture, and in 
feeding all kinds of Farming stock. By Samuel Parkes. London, printed 
1819. Philadelphia, reprinted by Mathew Carey & Son, 1819. 50 cents, 
88 pages 8 vo. 


Tne ad vantage of giving common culinary al (muriate of F soda) 

to cattle has long been known, and the practice has been univer- 
sally followed by most American farmers. They have found 
that it not cnly preserves the digestive powers of stock, but pro- 
motes their disposition to take on fat by increasing their appe- 
tites; that it expels the various sorts of worms with which their 
stomach and intestinal canal are very liable to be ‘infested, and 
even removes various sorts of indispositions to which they are sub- 
ject. The practice of salting hay has been long followed, and the uti- 
lity of aalt as a manure, has been also known, although less partial- 
ly adopted in the United States. Whatevet may have been the 
knowledge on these subjects in England, the farmers and gra- 
ziers were prevented from applying it, by the enormous duties 
which the British government imposed upon this article, and the 
very great strictness with which it was collected.” Until lately 
the tax amounted to 30/. sterling, (8133 20) on ‘salt per ton; 
a sum that effectually prohibited the British farmers from using 
it for any other purpose, than curing meat, and for the table. It 
is now reduced to 2e..6d. per bushel for agricultural uses. From 
the facts related by sir Thomas Bernard and others on this sub- 
ject, it would appear that the wretched negroes of Brazil, are not 
More narrowly watched when employed in searohing for dia- 
monds, at Mandango, of which Mr. Mawe has given such curious 
detaile,“ than the manufacturers, or minerst employed in this 
article of first necessity are in England, by the officers of govern- 
ment. i 

A conviction of the hardships under which the farmers, and 
the people of the sea coast more particularly, laboured, for the want 


* Travels into the interior of Brazil. Vide Port Folio for May 1816. 


t In England salt is obtained by 1, evaporating sea water, or 2, brine 
Springs, and 3, by digging up, or blasting the solid rock salt. 
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of the duties being lessened, induced some benevolent gentlemen 
to collect all the information extant on the subject of the va- 
rious uses to which salt could be applied, of the injury which the 
country sustained by the restrictions under which the use of salt 
was held, and of the benefits which the nation at large, and espe- 

cially the farming interest would derive from the free use of that 
article. This information, embodied by the late sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, was published by him in a pamphlet in the year 18 16, and to 
this, and to a letter which Mr. Horne of Liverpool addressed to 
Mr. Vansittart, “may be attributed the whole of the investigations 
which afterwards took place before the board of trade, and the 
committee of the house of commons.“ The interest, however, 
Which Mr. Parkes, a manufacturing chymist in London, and the 
author of the pamphlet under consideration, took in the business, 
and the exertions he had previously made to open the eyes of the 
public to the subject, ought not to pass unnoticed.—He had been 
instrumental in exciting the attention of the worthy baronet above 
mentioned to the consideration of the salt question; and the pub- 
lic are certainly much indebted to him for the excellent remarks 
he has made on it in the present pamphlet, and for collecting all 
the official documents cont: ed therein. 

The ts of the pamphlet are 1. An advertisement from 

the author, stating the progress of the measures respecting the 
enactment of laws diminishing the restrictions under which 
the use of the article had laid; his own agency in the business; the 
of Mr. Pitt to the diminution of the duties; and the in- 
e of it, even after he was informed of the fact, that the “ salt 
į were, in their consequences, detrimental to the public ina 
far exceeding the payment of the tax itself.“ 
2. A letter to the ers and graziers from Mr. Parkes, on 
7 expediency of manuring arable mee lands with salt, 


te i O years ago, of a fine crop of 
grain that accidentally fell into salt 


* 
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cessity, the owner not being able to buy fresh seed, the practice of 
manuring lands in Cornwall with sea-sand for the sake of the salt 
that it contains: of fattening hogs in the United States:—and refers 
to the. undeniable evidence delivered to the board of trade of Eng- 
land, that common salt uniformly promotes digestion in horses 
and cattle, and occasions them to make a rapid progress in fat- 


_ tening. The quantities that may be daily administered with safe- 


ty, he says, are as follows: 

To neat cattle 4oz. per day, mixed with steamed chaff or other 
food. The same quantity to horses,—2oz. to heifers,—los. to 
calves, and 2oz. per head weekly te sheep. The salt to be spread 
upon slates or tiles in the field where the sheep are fed.—Half 
of the above quantities are to be given in the morning, and half 
in after part of the day. 8 
3. Then follows glong appendix containing 1, “ Extracts 
from old writers of credit on the employment of common salt in 


agriculture, and feeding cattle. The author quotes Pliny, Glau- 


ber the German chymist, Jonston the learned Polish naturalist, 


and physician; Gervase Markham, the learned writer in the 


reign of James I. and Charles I. C. Parker, the translator 


of Glauber’s works.—Lord Bacon; the eminent agriculturist 


Evelyn: Leuwenhock; Dr. Bury, Dr. Cox and Dr. Plott of Eng- 
land, all of whom adduce facts to show that salt is highly benef- ö 
cial as a manure, whether applied by itself, or in the form of sea- 
sand, or brine from the salt springs. 

4. He next gives quotations from modern writers on hus- 
bandrý on the same point; and cites a pamphlet written by the 
late John Hollingshead, M. P., in which it is stated, among other 
things that Mr. Beck gardener in Chorley, has constantly made 
use of salt in his garden for upwards of thirty years, principal- 
ly upon his onione, and he invariably found that salt excelled 
every other kind of manure for the purpose. In another case, a 


Dr. Mease relates three facts of a similar nature; from Tull, from Mr. 
Barton of Fredrick county, Virginia, and from the Farmer’s Magazine of 
Edinburgh. In these instances the crops from the pickled grain remained 
free from smut, while other crops, the produce of unsalted seed, were much 
affected with that disease.—See Memoirs of Philadelpbia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture. vol. 1. p. 58. 
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farmer in Sussex, spread salt upon a wet and rushy piece of raihi, 
without limitation as to quantity; and the effect was, at first, a 
total disappearance of every species of vegetation, but in a short 
time after, it produced the largest quantity of mushrooms ever 
seen upon an equal space of ground i in that county; which in the 
spring following were succeeded by a most plentiful crop of grass: 
and although the salt was laid upon it upwards of twenty years 
ago, this part is still far superior to the rest of the field. A letter 
dated 2764, is also given from “a considerable North American 
planter to the editor of the Museum Rusticum,” a British miscel- 
lany devoted to agricultural subjects, respecting the great benefit. 
of selt to cattle. It appears, by this letter, that the utility of salt - 
in fattening cattle was early known to the American farmers, and 
also in curing hay when wet with rain. 

The authority of Mr. J. C, Curwin is, adduced in support of 
the power of salt in preserving sheep from that destructive dis- 
ease, the rot, to which these animals are peculiarly subject, in 
England; and also in the “ Black-scour,” a complaint which is 
very destructive to them in Scotland. It appears from the com- 
munication of Mr. C. Addams, to the editor of the Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, that it is equally successful with him. Two drachms are 
enough for one lamb, and three and a half drachms for a full grown 
` The great authority of sir John Sinclair is next brought for- 
ward; and ample extracts are inserted from the papers printed 
and circulated by that eminent and steady friend to agriculture. 

Testimonials on the effects of salt in feeding horses, sheep, cat- 
tle, &c. then follow: :—-Facts from French writers, Arthur Young, 
sir John Sinclair on the agriculture of the Netherlands, Landt’s 
description of the Feroe Islands, the publication of sir Thomas | 
Bernard’s letter on salt, Ashe’s Travels in America, Lord Som- 
erville and Mr. Hollinshead before mentioned, are given,- which 
leave no doubt as to the question, of salt being highly use- 
ful to cattle. But there is one little useful insect, to which we 
should never suspect salt to be in any way applicable, and that is 
the bee. We learn, however, from sir John Sinclair's letter to Mr. 
Arburthnot, that bees are very fond of it. A lady, whose bees were 
perishing with wet, was induced to spread some salt, thinly on a 
dry substance near the hives, and she found it was regularly con- 
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sumed by them, and that while all the bees in the neighbourhagd 
either perished or were unproductive, her bees thrived and pro- 
esi a great quantity of honey. 

he Evidence delivered before the Board.of Trade in April, 
a is then spread before the reader. On this occasion lord 
Kenyon delivered his testimony on the utility of salt sparingly ap- 
plied, for fallows and areble land, and when mixed with compost, 
for grass land. Sir Thomas Bernard speaks of its being much used 
in Cheshire and the adjoining counties, and refers to bishop Wat- 
son’s Chymical Essays fer the fact of near three thousand tons of 
refuse salt being annually sold at N orthwich for manure.—Other 
gentlemen add their testimony to the same point. 

6. We are then presented with“ extracts from minutes of evidence 
taken before the select committee of the House of Commons en the 
salt laws,” The examination of the persons brought before the com- 
mittee is very particular, and full of curious matter. Some of it in- 
deed, does not immediately interest the American farmer, inasmuch 
as the questions touch upon points about which he takes no com 
cern, viz. the great hardship of the British Jaws on salt; but the 
answers will be amusing, and he will be able to draw a compari- 
son between his own unrestrained situation, and the fetters, clogs 
and drawbacks which press upon the British farmer. Mr. Cur- 
wen says that “ it has long been the practice in the North of 
England to use a quantity of salt or sea-water in the steeping of 
corn (grain, ) to prevent smut;” apd Mr. Bernard, on the authority 
of Dr. Paris, adds that the very great prevalence of worms asa 
disease among the poor people of Cornwall, is ascribed to their 
not using salt with their potatoes and fish, the chief articles of 
their subsistence; the high price of the salt depriving them of the 
use of it entirely!!” 

7. Annexed to this edition i is a note by Dr. Mease, on the use of 
salt in. the United States, by which it appears that it has long been 
the practice of the American farmer to sow salt as a manure for 
_ Bax:—that it has also been useful for carrots, and that the far 
mers on the brackish rivers of our coast find the salt grass 
an excellent manure for Indian corn. As a condiment for cat- 
tle it is universally known, and the practice of salting hay. 3 
also general. One very remarkable experiment is mentioned by 
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him, viz. of fresh clover having been put up in two large stacks, in 
he midst of rain, and being salted in the proportion of rather 
more than one bushel to the tom it was perfectly cured, and eaten 
greedily during the winter by some thriving steers. The hay 
exhaled a saccharine odour, and the leaves and blossoms ad- 
bered to the stalks firmly. Farmers will, no doubt, remember 
this fact, in case a wet season overtakes them while they are cut- 
ting their grass. 

This pamphlet was sent from London, to judge Peters, the 
president of the “ Philadelphia Society ſor ‘promoting Agricul- 
tare,” and published by M. Carey and Son at his request. Asthe ob- 
ject is not profit, but to diffuse the information contained in the pam- 
phiet, the price of it has been fixed at alow rate; and as it abounds 
in information which is of. radical _importance to the agricul- 
tural part af the community, we hope that the laudable intentions 
of the worthy president and the petrietic publishers will be abun- 

dantly gratified. Judge Peters bas long been distinguished by his 
zeal, N promotion of this branch of our national wealth, and 
we: on ‘who is more ready than Mr. Carey to employ 
de peculiar advantages of his oocupatian in aid of objecte which 
enhance the public welfare. 


ee 
RIDICULE. 


Tux assertion of Shaftesbury, that ridicule is the test of truth, 
is foolish, If ridicule be applied to any position as the test of 
truth, it will then become a question whether such ridicule be 
just, and this can only be decided by the application of truth, 
as the test of ridicule. Two men fearing, one a real, and. the 
other a fancied denger, will be, fọr a while, equally exposed 
to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, contemptuous. cop- 
sure, and ludicrous represensation; and ‘the true state of both 
cases must he known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous, who is to be pane and who to 
be despised. 
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_ - POR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Transactions Of the Historical and Literary Committee Qf the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promo- 
ting useful knowledge.—Vor. I. From Miner’s Village Record. 


Tars volume, containing about 500 pages, we have just peru - 
sed.—lIt is chiefly. occupied by matters relating to the Indians 
Three hundred pages are taken up by “ An account of the His- 
tory, Manners, and Customs of the Indian nations who once inha- 
bited Pennsylvania and the neighbouring states”—by the Rev. 
Joun HeoxEWELDER. U. . 

The narrow limits of the Record permit us to give but a very 
imperfect view of so large a volume, but it is too interesting to 
pass without notice. | 

Mr. Heckewelder is a Moravian minister of the gospel; who nov 
resides at Bethlehem, but who has spent forty years of his life as a 
missionary among the Indians. A learned, and an inquiring man, 
doing good among this people and possessing their confidence, 
his opportunies have been better than those of any person living, 
to give the views which he has now presented to the public; and 
his character is a sure pledge for the fidelity of the work. 

From the volume, we learn, that according to the Indian tradi- 
tion, this part of the continent east of the Mississippi, was formerly 
inhabited by a race of Indians called Alligewi, that they lived in 
large towns, had fortifications, and were numerous and warlike. 
But some centuries ago, two distinct people, the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delaware Indians, and the Mengwe, or Mingoes, (known bet- 
ter io us as the Iroquois or Six Nations) came over the Mississip- 
pi, conquered the Alligewi, and divided the country between them- 
selves. The Mengwe settled along the southern ‘limits of the 

reat lakes; the Lenni Lenape extended themselves along the 
hio, across the Allegany to the Patomac, Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, Hudson, and along the sea coast to the eastern limits of the 
continent. From these two people sprung all the recent nations 
and tribes. The language, origin, and many of the customs of 
these nations were different; wars often raged between them; and the 
Mengwees sometimes eat the flesh of their enemies, which was 
never practised by the Lenni Lenape. Sometime after the white 
ple arrived, more by fraud than force, the Lenni Lenape or 
Dalswarce were induced by the Mengwees, and the Dutch, to hy 
down, the hatchet, to wear petticoats, and to consider themselves 
women—warriors no longer. This astonishing metamorphosis, we 
confess is not satisfactorily accounted for. Some facts, not known 
to the revtérend author, we are compelled to believe, existed in 
relation to the subject. 

The stories of the battles between the natives and the white 

people; and the gradual recession of the former, until they are 
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nearly extinct, are generally known. Though Mr. Heckewelder 
refers to many of the wars which haye taken place, he does not 
pretend to go into detail upon the subject. A wide field is here 
left open for some other historian; for it would be extremely inter- 
esting, though painful, to mark step by step, their protracted 

struggles for empire and life. i 

A great many passages present themselyes, which we should 
be glad to extract.—Speaking of their signs and hicroglyphics, 
the following is introduced: 

* I shall conclude this chapter with an anecdote, which will at 
once show how expressive and energetic is this hieroglyphic writ- 
ing of the Indians, A white man in the Indian country, met a 
Shawanos riding a horse which he recognized for his own, and 
claimed it from him as his property. The Indian calmly answer- 
ed ‘ Friend! after a little while, I will call on you at your house, 
‘ when we shall talk of this matter.“ A few days afterwards, the 
Indian came to the white man’s house, who insisting on having his 
horse restored, the other then told him: Friend! the horse which 
you claim belonged to my uncle who lately died; according to the 
Indian custom I have become heir to all his property.“ The white- 
man not being satisfied, and renewing his demand, the Indian im- 
mediately took a coal from the.fire-place, and made two striking 
figures on the door of the house, the one representing the white 
man taking the horse, and the other, himself, in the act of scalping 
him; then he cooly asked the trembling claimant ‘ whether he 
could read this Indian writing?” The matter thus was settled, and 
the Indian rode off.” 

Indian Names.— Indians, who have particularly distinguished 
themselves by their conduct, or by some meritorious act, or who 
have been the subjects of some remarkable occurrence, have names 
given to them in allusion to those circumstances. Thus, I have 

own a man whose name would signify in our language the be- 

ved lover, and one who was named Met by love. Another, a 
great warrior, who hail been impatiently waiting for day-light to 
i the enemy, was afterwards called Caused day-light, or 
Make day-light appear. So, one who had come in with a heavy 
load of turkies on his back, was called Zhe carrier of Turkies, 

another whose shoes were generally torn or patched, was cal- 
led Bad-shoes. All those names are generally expressed in one 
single word, in compounding which the Indians are very ingenious. 
Thus, the name they had for the place where Philadelphia now 
stands, and which they have preserved notwithstanding the great 
change which has taken place, is Kueguenaku,* which means, 
The grove of the long pine trees. 
„They have proper names, not only for all towns, villages, 


mountains, valleys, rivers, and streams, but for all remarkable 


According to the power of the English alphabet, it should be writigr 
Koo-ek-wen-aw-koo. 
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spots, as for instance, those which are particularly infested with 
gnats or musquetoes, where snakes have their dens, xc. Those 
names always contain an allusion to such particular circumstance, 
so that foreigners, even though acquainted with their language, 
will often be at loss to understand their discourse. 

« To strangers, white men for instance, they will give names 
derived from some remarkable quality which they have observed 
in them, or fram some circumstance which remarkably strikes 
them. When they were told the meaning of the name of William 
Penn, they translated it into their own language by Miguon, which 
means a feather or quill. The Iroquois, called him Onas, which 
in their idiom means the same thing. 

“ The first name given by the Indians to the Europeans who 
landed in Virginia was Wafisid Lenape (white people;) when, 
however, afterwards they began to commit murders on the red 
men, whom they pierced with swords, they gave to the Virgin- 
ians the name Mechanschicau, (long knives,) to distinguish them 
from others of the same colour. 

“In New England, they at first endeavoured to imitate the sound 
of the national name of the English, which they pronounced Fen- 
gees. They also called them Chauguaguock, (men of knives) for 
having imported these instruments into the country, which they 
gave in presents to the natives. They thought them better men 
than the Virginians, but when they were afterwards cruelly treat- 
ed by them, and their men shipped off to seu, the Mohicans of that 
country called them Techachgoos: and when next the people of the 
middle colonies began to murder them, and called on the Iroquois 
to insult them and assist in depriving them of their lands, they 
then dropped that name, and called the whites by way of derision, 
Schwannack, which signifies salt beings, or bitter beings; for in 
their language the word Schwan, is in general applied to things 
that have a salt, sharp, bitter, or sour taste. The object of this 
name, as well as of that which the Mohicans gave to the eastern 
people, was to express contempt as well as hatred or dislike, and 
to hold out the white inhabitants of the country as. hateful and 
despicable beings. I have, however, in many instances observed 
that the Indians are careful not to apply this opprobrious name to 
any white person whom they know to be amicably disposed to- 
wards them, and whom they are sure to be a good, honest, well- 
meaning man. I have heard them charge their children not to 
call a particular white man Schwannack, but Friend. This name 
was first introduced about the year 1730. They never apply it to 
the Quakers; whom they greatly love and respect since the first 
arrival of William Penn into the country. They call them Que- 
kels, not having in their language the sound expressed by our 
letter R. They say they have always found them good, honest, 
. and peaceàble men, and never have had reason to complain 
of them.” 
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Kindness to the Women.—“ In the year 1762, I was witness to 
a remarkable instance of the disposition of Indians to indulge their 
wives. There was a famine in the land, and a sick woman ex- 
pressed a great desire for a mess of Indian corn. Her husband. 
having heard that a trader at lower Sandusky had a little, set off 
on horse back for that place, one hundred miles distant; and re-, 
turned with as much corn as filled the crown of his hat, for which 
he gave his horse in exchange, and came home on foot, bringing 
his saddle back with him. Squirrels, ducks and other little deli- 
cacies, when: most difficult to be obtained, are what women in the 
firat. stage of their pregnancy generally long for. The husband in 
every such case will go cut and spare no pains nor trouble, until 
he has procured what is wanted. 

In other cases, the men and their wives do not in general trou- 
ble themeelves with each other’s business; but the wife knowing 
that the father is very fond of bis children, is always preparing to 
tell him some diverting anecdote of one or the other of them es- 
pecially if he has been absent for some time.” + 


Tic song of the Ienape warriors going against the Enemy. 
4 O poor me! 

Who am going to fight the enemy, 
And know not whether I shall return again, 

- To enjoy the embraces of my children 
And my wife, 
O poor creature! 
Whose life is not in his own hands, 
Who has no power over his own body, 
But tries to do his duty 
For the welfare of his nation. 
O! thou Great Spirit above: 
Take pity on my children 
And on my wife! 
Prevent their mourning on my account! 
Grant that I may be successful in this attempt— 
That I may slay my enemy, 
And bring home the trophies of war 
To my dear family and friends, 
That we may rejoice together. 
O! take pity on me! 
Give me strength and courage to meet my enemy, 
Suffer me to return again to my children, 
Tomy wife 
And to my relations! 
Take pity on me and preserve my life 
And I will make to thee a sacrifice. 


44 The song of the Wyandot warriors, as translated to me by an 
Indian trader Now I am going upon an errand of pleasure 
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O! God take pity on me, and throw good fortune in my way—grant 
that 1 may be successful.“ l 

fó the reader acquainted with the opinion and projects of cap- 
taii S¥thmés? He maintains that the earth is hollow—that there 
is dh efitrahce into it at the North pole; and that it is inhabited. 
In the following extract we probably find the source from which 
he has dérived these strange notions, for he has resided many 
years in the vicinity of the Indians. : 

Indian Mythology.—The Indians consider the earth as their 
universal mother. They believe that they were created within its 
bosom, where for a long time they had their abode, before they 
came to live on its surface. 

Among the Delawares, those of the Minsi, or Wolf tribe say, 
that in the beginning they dwelt in the earth under a lake, and 
were fortunately extricated from this unpleasant abode by the dis- 
covery which one of their men made of a hole through which he 
ascended to the surface; on which, as he was walking, he found e 
deer, which be carried back with him into his subterraneous habi- 
tation: that there the deer was killed, and he and his companions 
found the meat so good, that they unanimously determined to 
leave their dark ‘abode, and remove to a place where they could 
enjoy the light of heaven, and have such excellent game in abun- 
dance. | 

The other tribes, the Unamis or Tortoise, and the Unaldchtigos 
or Turkey, have similar notions, but reject the story of the lake, 
which seems peculiar to the Minsi tribe. 

These notions must be very fat extended among the Indians 
of North America generally, since we find that they prevail also 
among the Iroquois, a nation so opposet to the Delawares, as has 
been shown in the former parts of his work, and whose language 
is so different from theirs, that not two words, perhaps, similar 
or even analogous of signification may be found alike in both. On 
this subject I beg leave to present an extract trom the manuscript 
notes of the late Rev. Christopher Pyrlæus, whom I am always 
fond of quoting with respect, as he was a man of great truth, and 
well acquainted with the Six Nations and their idioms. The ac- 
count that he here gives of the traditions of that people concern- 
ing their original existence, was taken down by him in January 
1743, from the mouth of a respectable Mohawk chief named 
Sganarady, who resided on the Mohawk river. 

“© Tradition.—T hat they had dwelt in the earth where no sun did 
shine. That Ganawagahha (one of them) having accidently found 
a hole to get out of the earth at, he went out, and that in walking 
about on the earth he found a deer, which he took back with him, 
and that both on account of the meat tasting so very d, and the 
favourable description he had given them of the country above, and 
on the earth, their mother concluded it best for them all to come 


out: that «ccordingly they did so, and immediately set about plant- 
ing corn, & c. 
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Without supposing that the Indiam traditions will add much 
weight in the public mind, to the opinions entertained by our new 
philosopher; there is another fact which has lately come to light, 
and which is well calculated to encourage capt. Symmes to un- 
dertake an expedition for discovery, towards the North. We al- 
lude to the new people found by capt. Ross, in the discovery ships 
the last summer, in latitude 76°. These people pointed to the 
North, as the place of their residence, and stated that they had 
come down for the purpose of fishing; they did not believe that 
capt. Ross came from the south, “ because,” said they, “it is à 
great mass of ice,“ It follows that they must live in a count 
not a mass of ice, for they deem such an one uninhabitable, and 
that north of the place where they were found, the climate becomes 
milder and inhabitable. Besides, it is worthy of remark that they 
mentioned their country as having a great deal of water, not ice. 
These facts, highly important certainly show, that far north of the 
regions which we have heretofore deemed inhabitable, where we 
have considered winter robed in snows and crowned by storms, to 
reign in the awful dispotism of desolation, the climate undergoes 
a favourable change, the cause of which it is not easy, from known 
philosophical principles, to account for. 

Capt. Symmes in one of his essays states, that north of any in- 
habited part of the country, it has long been observed that rein 
deer migrate—that after being a considerable time absent they 
return, sleek and fat; from which he infers, fairly teo, that they 
must find a milder climate, fitted to raise food for them, and con- 
sequently fitted for the habitation of man. The facts stated by 
capt. Ross confirm his conclusion and render it a matter very de- 
sirable that the expedition projected by capt. Symmes should be 
undertaken. 

But to return. 

Mr. Heckewelder remarks that insanity 1s not common among 
the Indians; that suicide sometimes occurs and is attributed to 
derangement of intellect. 

“ Suicide is not considered by the Indians either as an act of hero- 
ism or of cowardice,nor is it with them a subject of praise or blame. 
They view this desperate act as the consequence of mental de- 
rangement, and the person who destroys himself is to them an ob- 
ject of pity. Such cases do not frequently occur. Between the 
years 1771 and 1780, four Indians of my acquaintance took the 
root of the may-apple, which is commonly used on such oc- 
casions, in order to poison themselves, in which they all succeeded 
except one. Two of them were young men who had been disap- 
pointed in love, the girls on whom they had fixed their choice, and 
to whom they were engaged, having changed their minds and 
married other lovers. They both put an end to their existence. 
The two others were married men. Their stories, as pictures of 
Ind ian manners, will not, perhaps, be thought uninteresting.” 
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« One of those unfortunate men was à person of excellent char- 
acter, respected and esteemed by all who knew him. He had a 
wife and two children of whom he was very fond: they lived very 
happily together at about half a mile from the place where I re- 
sided. He often came to visit me, and as he was of a most ami- 
able disposition, I was pleased with his visits, and always gave him 
a hearty welcome. When I thought he was too long without 
coming, I went myself to the delightful spot which he had judi- 
ciouly selected for his dwelling. Here I always found the family 
cheerful, sociable and happy, until some time before the fatal ca- 
tastrophe happened, when I oberseved that my friend’s counte- 
nance bore the marks of deep melancholy, the sad cause of which 
I knew not then. His wife had received the visits of another man; 
he foresaw that he would soon be obliged to separate from her, and 
he shuddered when he thought that he must also part from his 
two lovely children; for it is the custom of the Indians, that when 
a divorce takes place between husband and wife, the children re- 
main with their mother, until they are of a proper age to. choose 
for themselves. One hope however still remained; the sugar 
making season was at hand, and they were shortly to remove to 
their sugar camp, where he flattered himself his wife would not 
be followed by the disturber of his peoe, whose residence was 
about ten miles from thence. But this hope was of short dura- 
tion: they had hardly been a fortnight in their new habitation, when, 
as he returned one day from a morning’s hunt, he found the unwel- 
come visiter at his home, in close conversation with his faithless 
wife. This last stroke was more than he could bear: without say- 
ing a single word, he took off a large cake of his sugar, and with 
it came to my house, which was at the distance of eight miles from 
his temporary residence. It was on Sunday, at about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon that he entered my door with sorrow strongly de- 
picted on his countenance. As he came in he presented me with 
his cake of sugar, saying, “ My friend! you have many a time sery- 
ed me with a good pipe of tobacco, and I have not yet done any 
thing to please you. Take this as a reward for your goodness, 
and as an acknowledgment from me as your friend.” He said 
no more, but giving me with both his hands a warm farewell 
sjueeze, he departed and returned to the camp. At about two 
o’clock in the afternoon a runner from thence passing through the 
town to notify his death at the village two iuiles farther, informed 
us of the shocking event. He had immediately on his return, 
staid a short time in his house, indulging in the last caresses to 
his dear innocent children: then retiring to some distance, had 
eaten the fatal root, and before relief could be administered by 
some persons who had observed him staggering from the other 
side of the river, he was on the point of expiring, and all suc- 
cours were vain.” 

The facts here disclosed, we confess, are new to us in Indian 
character. The men have generally been considered as extremely 
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regardless of their wives; cold, almost to indifference, to the sex, 
and scarcely sensible to the passion of love or jealousy. The lat- 
ter part uf the conclusion is much strengthened, by many anec- 
dotes mentioned in the tour of Lewis and Clark. Though the 
stories here told were of a fatal and melancholy character, yet we 
are glad to be set right upon this subject. A people whose young 
men do not love with ardour, and whose married men are indiffer- 
ent to the conduct of their wives, would command little respect, 
and no sympathy. But they are not indifferent to the most gen- 
erous and ennobling impulses of our nature. Thy empire, Wo- 
man! extends to the forest of the savage, as well as the walk of 
civilization; l 
“ And Love supreme reigns lord of all.” , 

On the whole, from Mr. Heckewelder’s account, we deduce 
this character of the American Indian. That he is a faithful friend 
—hospitable—brave—a good husband, according to the habits of 
his people—a kind father, and dutiful to parents—respectful to 
age—affectionate to the young;—that he acknowledges with grati- 
tude the goodness and superintending providence of the great 
Manitto—that he is wise in council—cunning—patient under fa- 
tigue and privation; but revengeful for injuries, and extremely 
superstitious. In fine that he posseses the elements of a noble 
character; and that his virtues far preponderate over his vices. — 

The volume is interesting; the style improves every page, to the 
conclusion; and is always perspicuous. Numerous illustrative 
anecdotes are introduced in a happy manner: the work is a valu- 
able acquisition to our knowledge upon the subject to which it 
relates, and highly creditable to the reverend author. 

Having concluded our review of Mr. Heckewelder’s account of 
the history, manners, customs, &c. of the Indians, we shall now 
proceed to the second part of the volume, which corftains the 
correspondence of the author and Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. cor- 
responding Secretary to the Historical and Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, respecting the language 
ef the American Indians. v 

This part of the volume contains about one hundred pages; 
and is far more interesting than the reader would imagine. A 
dry dissertation upon languages, the analysis of words of the 
most unutterable combination of letters, the conjugation of 
Indian verbs, kt. might well be deemed repulsive; but Mr. Du- 
ponceau is a very learned man, and devoted with all the ardour of 
genius to the development of the power and beauty of the In- 
dian languages. Mr. Heckewelder has for forty years been con- 
versant with these languages, and has felt the full influence of 
their power and beauty, but heretofore has found no one who 
entered into inquiries respecting the subject with animating 
interest.—The pleasure, on one side of learning, and on the other, 
of communicating facts and principles, seems to have awakened 
in the bosom of the two gentlemen a passion, warm as love, 
in which the reader early sympathizes; and he is led on from 
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page to page, and from letter to letter, until at jength be closes 
the volume with regret. 

We have no intention, gentle reader, to enter deeply into this 
learned disquisition. But we cannot help thinking tbat these 
gentlemen have averrated the power and excellence of the In- 
dian language; for it seems impossible that nations without ciy- 
ilization, without science ar arts, without books, not having even 
an alphabet, should possess a language so far superior to their 
wants; but the weight of opinion seems to be against us. 

From a letter written by Mr. Heckewelder to Mr. Duponceau, 
gated Bethlehem, August 12, 1816, we make the following ex- 
tract : 

«As you wish to he acquainted with the manner in which our 
North American Indians compound their words, I shall endea- 
vour to satisfy you as well as I am able. The process is much 
the same as that which Egede has described with respect to the 
Greenland language, and this strongly corroborates your opinion 
xespecting the similarity of forms or at least of those of North 
America. In the Delaware and other languages that I am ac- 
Auaiuted with, parts or parcels of different words, sometimes a 
single sound or letter are compounded together in an artificial 
manner, so. as to avoid the, meeting of harsh or disagreeable sounds, 
and make the whole word fall in a pleasant manner on the ear. 
You will easily caonceive that words may be thus compoundcd aod 
multiplied without end, and hence the peculiar richness of the 
American languages. Of this I can give you numerous cxam- 
ples. In the first place, the word “ nadholineen.” It isa simple 
short word, but meansa great deal. The ideas conveyed by it are 
these: “Come with the canoe, and take us across the river or 
stream.“ Its component parts are as follow: The first syllable, 
“ nad” is derived from the verb“ naten to fetch: the second, Aol, 
from “ amochol” a canoe or boat: incen is the verbal termination 
for ue, ag in “ milineen, give us:—the simple ideas, there- 
fore, contained in this word, are, “fetch canoe us,” but its usual 
and common agceptation means, “come and fetch us across the 
river with a canoe.” I need not say that this verb is conjugated 
through all its moods and tenses. NVadholawall is the form of the 
third person of the singular of the indicative present, and means, 
He is fetched over the river with a canoe,” or simply, “ He is 
fetched over the river.” 

From wunifach, a leaf, nach, a hand, and guim,a nut growing 
on a tree, (for there is a peculiar word to express nuts of this 
description and distinguish them from other nuts,) is formed 
svunechguim, and the ideas which by this name are intended to be 
conveyed are these: „ The nut of the tree the leaves of which 
resemble a hand, or have upon them the form of a hand.“ If 
you will take the trouble to examine the leaves of an oak tree, you 
will find on them the form of a hand with outspread fingers. 
On.the, same principle age formed, 
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M’sim, hickory nut, 

Ptucquim, walnut, 

Wapim, chesnut, 

Schauwemin, deechnut, p. 407. 


and many others. 

The tree which we call “ Spanish oak”? remarkable for the 
largeness of its leaves, they call Amanganaschquinischi,” “ the 
tree which has the largest leaves shaped like a hand.” If I were 
to imitate the composition of this word in English and apply it to 
our language I would say, Largehandleafnuttree, and softening 
the words after the Indian manner, it would perhaps make Lar- 
jandiiffentree, or Larjandlennuttlree, or something like it. Of 
course in framing the word, an English ear should be consulted.” 


In reply to the letter from which this is only a short extract, 
Mr. Duponceau answers in the following animated stile: 


The more I become acquainted with this extraordinary lan- 
guage, the more I am delighted with its copiousness, and with 
the beauty of its forms. Those which the Hispano-Mexican 
grammarians call transitions are really admirable. If this lan- 
guage was cultivated and polished as those of Europe have been, 
and if the Delawares had a Homer or Virgil among them, it is 
impossible to say how far the art could be carried with such an 
instrument. The Greek is admired for its compounds: but what 
are they to those of the Indiane? How many ideas they can combine 
and express together in one single locution! and that too by a re- 
gular series of grammatical forms, by innumerably varied inflexions 
of the same radical word, with the help of pronominal affixes! All 
this, my dear sir, is combined with the most exquisite skill, in a 
perfectly regular order and method, and with fewer exceptions 
or anomalies than I have found in any other language.“ 


And after noticing some Indian verbs, the learned Secretary 
thus proceeds: 


Nor are the participles less rich or less copious. Every verb 
has a long series of participles, which when necessary can be 
declined and used as adjectives. Let me be permitted to instance 
a few from the causative verb wulamalessohen, “„to make happy. ’ 
I take them from Zeisberger. 


Wulamalessohaluwed, 

He who makes happy. 
Wulamalessohalid, 

He who makes me happy. 
W ulamalessohalquon, 

He who makes thee hay. 
W ulamalessohalat, 

He who makes him happy. 
Wulamalessohalquenk, 
He who makes us hafifiy. 


VOL. VIII. 35 
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Wulamalessohalqueck, | 

He who makes you happy. 
Wulamalessohalquichtit, 

He who makes them haffty. p. 416. 


Now comes another participial-pronominal-vocative form: 
which may in the same manner be conjugated through all the 
objective persons. Wulamalessohalian! THOU WHO MAKEST ME 


HAPPY! a 

« I will not proceed further; but permit me to ask you, my 
dear sir, what Tibullus or Sappho would have given to have had 
at their command a word at once so tender and so expressive? 
How delighted woyld be Moore, the poet of the loves and 
graces, if his language, instead of five or six tedious words slow- 
ly following in the rear of each other, had furnished him with an 
expression like this, in which the lover, the object beloved, and 
the delicious sentiment which their mutual passion inspires, are 
blended, are fused together in one comprehensive appellative 
term? And is it in the language of savages that these beautiful 
forms are found! Whata subject for reflection, and how little do 
we know as yet of the astonishing things this world contains!” 

Sufficient has been quoted, we think, to let the reader into the 
spirit of the correspondence. : 

Among the inquiries propounded to Mr. H. was the meaning, 
among other words, of Pafoose. In reply Mr. H. says 

« Papoose I do not know: it is not a word of the Delaware 
language, yet it is possible that it may be used by some Indian 
nations, from whom we may have borrowed it. I have been told 
that the Mahiccanni of New England made use of this word for. 
a child.” 

We are happy to have it in our power to suggest the probable 
derivation of this word, which we do with great diffidence. 

Papoose is not an Indian word; but of Latin extraction. The 
learned reader will recollect that after the long and desolating wars, 
which had prevailed at Rome, a law was proposed by Porprgus 
to promote marriages, and increase the number of children, to 
restore the wasted population of the empire. The law was from 
its proposer called the Pappean law, and hence the offspring, or 
the children it produced, were called Papeousi—and a single 
child, Pappeousus; from which Papoose is most clearly and 
naturally derived. Some of our learned fathers at the eastward, 
undoubtedly gave the name to the Indian children, and it was 
thence adopted by the Mohegans. 

If it be true, as is supposed by the learned genleman, that the 
Janguage of the American Indians has more expression, sweet- 
ness, and power, cven than the Greck, it is certainly important 
that it should be preserved and taught. 


~ 
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A proposition has lately been made by our worthy friend Paul 
Alien Esg. of Baltimore, that an American costume be adopted, 
totally different in its formation from any in use. We like 
the plan—But how much more important to our national charac- 
ter would it be, that we should adopt an American Language! 
The English might then be taught like the Greek, Latin, 
French, or German, at our colleges, while the Iroquois or Leni 
Lenape would be the common language of the country. To be 
sure this would be a work of time, and the change should be 
gradual. Why should the German, the Spaniard, the French- 
man, the Swede, give up his native language to the English? 
Let us destroy every vestige of our ancient colonial dependence, 
and break away from the bondage of language, as we have 
from the tyranny of trans-atlantic government.—The best English 
authors would soon be translated, with all the additional beauties 
of the new idiom. We are enraptured at the thought, and long to 
grow young again to write love letters in that -exquisitely deli- 
cate tongue. For instance, 


I love you pretty maid 
K’dahoatell wulissa wusdochqueu 
open the door and let me in. 
pisgeu woak tauwunni. 
Soft! come in my beloved friend 


a 


Pisellissu! undach’aal n'tschutti. 


The first step we think should be to establish a professorship 
of the Delaware or Iroquois language, in cach of our colleges. 
The most proficient voung men should be sent out into the In- 
dian country, to perfect themselves in the pronunciation, and to 
obtain all the additional information in their power; on their re- 
turn they should be employed as teachers, and in all the schools 
the American language should be taught, with the most parti- 
cular care. After a certain time the laws should be printed in 
this language, the proceedings of our courts conducted therein, 
and a perfect knowledge of it tobe an indespensible qualification 
for any office under the.State or the United States’ government. 
The transition would be gradual, easy, and in a century the new 
tongue would be spoken fluently, throughout the whole republic. 
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Labour.“ It is estimated that there are 20, 000 persons daily 
seeking work in Philadelphia. In New-York, 10,000 able bodied 
men are said to be wandering the streets, looking for it, and if 
we add to them the women who desire something to do, the 
amount cannot be less than 20,000.” 
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« The above,“ says the New-Yerk American, “ is from Niles’ 
Register.“ Of Philadelphia, we know nothing, but hope very sin- 
cerely, that the 20,000 persons, who daily seek work there, are 
lucky enough to find it. As it regards New-York, the story has 
no better foundation than Mr. Bristed’s statement of our poor list, 
on whose authority, the English Reviewers burthen this unfortu- 
nate city, with the annual support of 15,000 paupers. Our popu- 
lation may be about 120,000. If we have 10,000 able-bodied men 
out of employ, and wandering in search of it, and as many wo- 
men “ who desire something to do“, and allot to these 10,000 cou- 
ple the moderate burthen of three children each, it gives a total 
of 50,000 beings, or nearly half our population, either street 
walkers or dependent on street walking for their daily support; a 
very flattering picture of a flourishing city; rather worse than 
Naples, where the Lazzaroni are estimated at only 40,000. Had 
this account been published by an Englishman we should have 
ascribed it to John Bull’s propensity to vilify and underrate us, 
where it interferes with his interest. But how are we to account 
for so bare-faced an insult on the public credulity, from the pa- 
triotic Mr. Niles? Does he wish to persuade the people against 
their senses, that they are starving to death, and that nothing can 
save them but manufactures? That seems to be the drift of all 
the exaggerated accounts of public distress, with which our papers 
teem; accounts, generally, false in toto, and even where they have 
any foundation in fact, greatly amplified and misrepresented. 
Yet although they bear on their very face the stainp of falsehood, 
statements similar to the above are circulated without hesitation 
through the public papers, from one end of the Union to the other, 
and they are gladly seized on by our well-wishers in England, as 
preon of the deplorable condition of a country which they hate 
and fear. 


Prairie du Chien is a village of three or four hundred souls at 
the çonfluence of the Ouisconsin and the Mississippi, about 500 
miles above St. Louis. It took its origin about a century ago, 
under cover of the military post which the French government 
had established at that place. The aborigines were the stock 
from which the inhabitants grew; and at present it may be assumed 
as a fact, that the entire native population of the village is of In- 
dian descent. We had been familiar with the name of this village, 
but had thought little about the inhabitants, their genealogy, or 
condition in life, until a. recent advertisement offering flour for 
sale, manufactered of wheat grown at Prairie du Chicn, caught 
our attention, and put us on the track of inquiry. 

It was then found, that there was a community of aborigines, and 
their descendants, living in houses like white people, speaking the 
French language, rearing domestic animals, cultivating gardens 


* Itis equally absurd in this city. On what datadoes Mr. Niles make 
such ridiculous statements? Ed. P. F. 
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and orchards, raising corn and wheat above their wants, offering 
bread to our troops, and furnishing a company of 80 men, who 
are enrolled among the militia of the United States. After all, 
these interesting facts might have passed off from the memory, 
without leading to any serious reflection or conclusion, had not 
the recommendation contained in the president’s message revived 
the recollection of Mr. Crawford’s plan for civilizing the aborigines 
of this continent. That plan was given to the public two years 
ago. A class of wittling politicians immediately opened their 
paragraph batteries upon it, and some minds were found in every 
place vacant enough to laugh at what was new or strange to them. 
But, happily,.such men are not trusted, in Republican govern- 
ment, with the destiny of their species; and, while they laughed, 
considerate men were looking with pain upon the mortifying fact, 
that, under the progress of the American government, whole na- 
tions of human beings had disappeared from the face of the earth; 
and reflecting with shame, that the work of destruction must go 
on, until statesmen of an elevated order should rise among us, to 
devise and interpose the means of salvation. Mexico and South 
America present the spectacle of Indian families and their de- 
scendants living in towns and villages, and practising the arts of 
civilized life; and so does St. Louis, and every other town and 
village of Upper Louisiana, which owes its origin to the settle- 
ments of thé French.—Reverting to Prairie du Chien, a question 
presents itself in the comparative depopulation of that village, 
for it was once four times more populous than it is at presem, 
the answer to which may solve the difficulty of civilizing the In- 
dians. Inthe war of 1756 it had a population of 1400 or 1500 
souls; at present about 300 or 400. The French were then their 
masters; the Americans now; and a multitude of deserted and 
mouldering habitations attest the fact of this depopulation, on a 
spot which is formed by nature to be prolific of life and health! 
These are the facts, and the friends of an unfortunate race should 
inquire for the cause which has driven back into the woods, at the 
approach of the American Eagle, the same people who had quit 
the forest to come and cluster themselves beneath the walls of a 
French fort. Prairie du Chien is at present the scite of an Ameri- 
can post. Col. Chambers and major Morgan of the rifle, under 
the auspices of general Smith, formed the inhabitants into a 
company of militia. The offer to furnish 300 barrels of flour an- 
nually to the American troops, is a proof that the harmony of the 
village has been consulted by those officers, and that its condition 
isimproving. No doubt, with proper encouragement, it will soon 
furnish the annual supplies to the fort at the Prairie, and the one 
which is about to be established at the falls of St. Anthony. The 
posts on the Upper Missouri may in like manner derive their sup- 
plies from the aboriginal inhabitants. The Mandans have furnished 
corn for 40 years to the forts and factories of the British fur com- 
panies on the river Asiniboin, and the lake Winnipec. Doubt- 
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less they will do the same to the American forts in their neigh- 
bourhood and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, if we are fortu- 
nate enough to avoid hostilities at the outset, and to gain their 
friendship by the mildness and generosity of our conduct. 


Purity of Parliament.— The Quarterly Review occasionally 
makes itself merry at the expense of this country by copying 
some of our advertisements of stray husbands and run-away wives. 
That the readers of the Port Folio, may enjoy a similar amuse- 
ment, we present them witha paragraph from the West Briton, a 
paper published at Truro, in “ the free and independent county of 
Cornwall.“ Zo gentlemen of fortune. Any two gentlemen, who 
would wish to secure seats in the next parliament, may be ac- 
commodated at the borough of Launceston. There are fifteen 
votes, majority eight. All letters, directed for A. B.“ kc. &c. &c. 
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We have animadverted, heretofore, on the character of lord 
Byron’s muse, and are therefore net surprised to learn that this 
nobleman could find no bookseller in London so reckless of his 
good name as to become the publisher of“ Don Juan,” a poem 
which is revolting to the best interests of well regulated society, 
pure religion, and good manners. With such views of this fla- 
gitious performance, it is scarcely necessary to express our mor- 
tification in announcing that it has found in this city, what 
the metropolis of England could not furnish. We have heard 
of one bookseller who would not permit this book to be sold in 
his store, and if a sense of what is due to public decency do not 
induce others to imitate so laudable an example, we hope the 
Philadelphian publisher and all other venders of such insidious 
vehicles of licentiousness and immorality, may be intimidated 
by the language of the law, which says emphatically “ religion is 
a part of the common law, and therefore whatever is an offence 
against that, is an offence against the common law.” See the 
King v. Carl, Stra. 776—S. C. 1 Barnard. 30. 

Messrs. Carey & Son propose to publish Lavoisne’s complete 
Genealogical, Historical, Chronological and Geographical Atlas; 
being a general guide to History, both ancient and modern. Te 
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the original work there will be added a chart of the United 
States and one of South America. 

They have lately published the History of the Wars of the 
French revolution from the commencement of hostilities, in 1792 
to the conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace in 1815, by 
Epwarp Barnes, with notes; and an original history of the late 
war with Great Britain, by an American gentleman. With 37 por- 
traits and 15 maps. 4 vols. 8 vo. $18. 

Mr. H. S. Tanner; an industrious and accurate artist of this 
city, is engaged in constructing maps of the several States of the 
Union, intended for the new American Atlas, now publishing. He 
solicits information on those points which belong to this interest- 
ing subject, and we should hope that the patriotism, if not the in- 
terest of individuals, would prevent him from soliciting in vain. 
New counties, alterations of old lines, post offices, the latitude 
and longitude of new towns, roads, canals, bridges, Indian antiqui- 
ties, natural curiosities, mineral springs, mountains, and above all 
errors in existing maps—these are the topics on which Mr. Tan- 
ner invites the correspondence of all who feel an interest in the 
undertaking in which he is employed. 

Sir Richard Philips informs us (Month. Mag. July 1819) that 
the Quarterly Review, „published within the month, is more 
than usually dull and trifling;” moreover that “ the Edinburgh Re- 
view contains a more than usual number of able articles on sub- 
jects of great public interest, and never appeared more superior 
to all rivalry than in its last number.” 

The Savans of Paris have commenced a Greek Journal in 
that city, the object of which is to communicate European know- 
ledge to the descendants of Homer and Aristotle. Such is the 
mutability of human affairs: 


Helen Maria Williams is the author of letters on the events 
which have passed in France since the year 1815. The pen of 
Mad. de Genlis is also still in motion. 
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A code of laws, elegantly printed in Moldavian and Greek, has 
just been published at Jassi. 

Vakaresho, a nobleman, has translated into modern Greek the 
« Death of Cæsar,” by Voltaire; and it has been played with great 
success by the Greek actors at the German theatre in Bucharest. 

The New-York “ Ladies’ Literary Cabinet” for May 22nd gives 
the titles of no less than fourteen literary periodical publications 
in that city, and asserts that Ve- York will encourage literature. 
Of these journals the Medical Repository alone finds its way to 
Philadelphia. The Academician has disappeared; we know no- 
thing of the others. 

The American Philosophical Society have again called the at- 
tention of the literary world to the premium which was entrusted to 
their care, by Mr. Magellan of London. This gentleman gave 
the sum of 200 guineas, the interest of which should be annually 
disposed of in premiums to the authors of the best discoveries or 
most useful inventions, relating to navigation, astronomy or natural 
philosophy,mere natural history only excepted. Experimental es- 
says on native American dyes or pigments, accompanied by speci- 
mens, plans for navigating our rapid rivers against the stream,. 
the general natural history of the ranges of American mountains in 
the country east of the Mississippi,—the natural history and chem- 
ical qualities of the hot and warm springs of the United States, 
cc. would claim the attention of the Society and perhaps produce 
some useful results. 

A second edition, considerably enlarged, of the Conversations 
on the Bible, will shortly be put to press. 

J. E. Hall, the editor of the Port Folio, proposes to continue 
the Law Journal under the title of the Journal of Jurishrudence 
as soon as a number of subscribers is obtained sufficient tu defray 
the expense. Besides other important matters, it will be so 
modelled as to form a complete ANNUAL DIGEST or ALL the Exo- 
LISH AND AMERICAN DECISIONS. 
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5 OF MAJ. GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


~ FROM AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE, 
| BY GEN. DAVID HUMPHREYS. 
| 2 (Continued from p. 204.) 
iate battle of Long-Isiand, the masterly retreat 
d the actual passage of part of the hostile fleet in 
TEDA the town, precluded the evacution of New- 
ro sh tion of four major-generals, and six brigadiers, 
sly been made by congress. After the retreat from 
the main army, consisting, for the moment, of sixty 
hich twenty were continental, the residue levies 
onformably to the exigencies of the service, rather 
r. sah war, was formed into fourteen brigades. Ma- 
al F tnam commanded the right grand division of five 
the majors- general Spencer and Greene the centre of 
and major-general Heath the left, which was posted 
aN bridge, and composed of two brigades. The whole 


2 


: 35 ated to twenty thousand effective men; while the Bri- 
and German forces, under sir William Howe, exceeded 
two ou yusand: indeed the minister had asserted in parlia- 

i „they would consist of more than thirty thousand. Our 
isions, both commanded by general Spencer, in the 
ten Greene, mitad towards Mount Washington, 
vot. viu. 
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Harlaem heights, and Horn’s Hook, as soon as the final resolution 
was taken in a council of war, on the twelfth of September, to 
abandon the city. That event, thus circumstanced, took effect a 
few days after. 

On Sunday, the fifteenth, the British, after sending three ships 
of war up the North-River, to Bloomingdale, and keeping up, for 
some hours, a severe cannonade on our lines, from those already 
in the East-River, landed in force, at Turtle Bay. Our new levies, 
commanded by a state brigadier-general, fled without making re- 
sistance. Two brigades of general Putnam's division, ordered to 
their support, notwithstanding the exertion of their brigadiers, 
and of the commander in chief himself, who come up at the in- 
stant, conducted themselves in the same shameful manner. His 
excellency then ordered the Heights of Harlaem, a strong posi- 
tion, to be occupied. Thither the forces in the vicinity, as well 
as the fugitives, repaired. In the mean time general Putnam, 
with the remainder of his command, and the ordinary out-posts, 
was in the city. After having caused the brigades to begin their 
retreat by the route of Bloomingdale, in order to avoid the enemy, 
who were then in the possession of the main road leading to Kings 
bridge, he gallopped to call off the pickets am! guards. Having 
myself been a volunteer in his division, and acting adjutant to the 
last regiment that left the city, I had frequent opportunities, that 
day, of beholding him, for the purpose of issuing orders, and en- 
couraging the troops, flying, on his horse covered with foam, 
wherever his presence was most necessary. Without his extra- 
ordinary exertions, the guards must have been inevitably lost, 
and it is probable the entire corps would have been cut in pieces 
When we were not far from Bloomingdale, an aid-de-camp came 
from him at full speed, to inform us that a column of British infan- 
try was descending upon our right. Our rear was soon fired upon, 
and the colonel of our regiment, whose order was just communi- 
cated for the front to file off to the left, was killed on the spot. 
With no other loss we joined the army, after dark, on the Heights 
of Harlaem. - 

Before our brigades came in, we were given up for lost by all 
our friends. So critical indeed was our situation, and so narrow 
the gap by omen we N that the instant we had passed, the 
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enemy closed it by extending their line from river to river. Our 
men, who had been fifteen hours under arms, harassed by march- 
ing and countermarching, in consequence of incessant alarms, ex- 
hausted as they were by heat and thirst, (for the day proved in- 
supportably hot, and few or none had canteens, insomuch, that 
some died at the brooks where they drank) if attacked could have 
made but feeble resistance. 

Next morning several parties of the enemy appeared upon the 
plains in our front. On receiving this intelligence, general Wash- 
ington rode quickly to the out- posts, for the purpose of preparing 
against an attack, if the enemy should advance with that design. 
Lieutenant-colonel “Knowlton’s rangers, a fine selection from the 
eastern regiments, who had been skirmishing with an advanced 
party, came in, and informed the general that a body of British 
were under cover of a small eminence at no considerable distance. 
His excellency, willing to raise our men from their dejection by 
the splendor of some little success, ordered lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton, with his rangers, and major Leitch, with three companies 
of Weedon’s regiment of Virginians, to gain their rear; while ap- 
pearances should be made of an attack in front. As soon as the 
enemy saw the party sent to decoy them, they ran precipitately 
down the hill, took possession of some fences and bushes, and com- - 
menced a brisk firing at long shot. Unfortunately Knowlton and 

Leitch made their onset rather in flank than in rear. The enemy 
changed their front, and the skirmish at once became close and 
warm. Major Leitch having received three balls through his 
side, was soon borne from the field; and colonel Knowlton, who 
had distinguished himself so gallantly at the battle of Bunker- 
Hill, was mortally wounded immediately after. Their men how- 
ever undaunted by these disasters, stimulated with the thirst of 
revenge for the loss of their leaders, and, conscious of acting un- 
der the eye of the commander in chief, maintained the conflict 
with uncommon spirit and perseverance. But the general, seeing 
them in need of support, advanced part of the Maryland regi- 
ments of Griffith and Richardson, together with some detach- 
ments from such eastern corps as chanced to be most contiguous 
to the place of action. Our troops this day, without exception 
behaved with the greatest intrepidity. So bravely did they re- 
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pulse the British, that sir William Howe moved his reserve, with 
two field pieces, a battalion of Hessian grenadiers, and a com- 
pany of chasseurs, to succour his retreating troops. General 
Washington, not willing to draw on a general action, detlined 
pressing the pursuit. In this engagement were the second and 
third battalions of light infantry, the forty-second British regi- 
ment, and the German chasseurs, of whom eight éfficers, and up- 
wards of seventy privates were wounded, and our peuple buried 
nearly twenty, who were left dead on the field. We had about 
forty wounded: our loss in killed, except of two valuable officers, 
was very inconsiderable. | 

An advantage, so trivial in itself, produced, in event, a surpris- 
ing and almost incredible effect upon the whole army. Amongst 
the troops not engaged, who during the action, were throwing 
earth from the new trenches, with an alacrity that indicated a de- 
termination to defend them, every visage was seen to brighten, 
and to assume, instead of the gloom of despair, the glow of ani- 
mation. Fhis change, no less sudden than happy, left little room 
to doubt that the men, who rap the day before at the sight of an 
enemy, would now, to wipe away the stain of that disgrace, and 
to recover the confidence of their general, have conducted them- 
selves in a very different manner. Some alteration was made in 
the distribution of corps to prevent the British from gaining either 
flank in the succeeding night. General. Putnam, who commandet 
on the right, was directed in orders, in case the enemy should 
attempt tn force the pass, to apply for a reinforcement to gene- 
ral Spencer, who commanded on the left, 

General Putnam, who was too good an husbandman himself 
not to have a respect for the labours and improvements of others, 
strenuously seconded the views of the commander in chief in 
preventing the devastation of farms, and. the violation of private 
property. For under pretext that the property in this quarter 
belonged te friends to the British government, as indeed it mostly 
did, a spirit of rapine end licentiousness began to prevail, which, 
unless repressed in the beginning, foreboded, besides the subver- 
tion of discipline, the disgrace and defeat of our arms. 

Our new defences now becoming so strong as not to admit in- 
suit with impunity, and sir William Howe, not choosing to place 
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too much at risk in attacking us in front, on the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, leaving lord Percy with one Hessian and two British bri- 
gades, in his lines at Haerlem, to cover N ew- York, embarked with 
the main body of his army, with an intention of landing at Frog: 
Neck, situated near the town of West-Chester, and little more 
than a league above the communication called King’s-bridge, 
” which connects New-York Island with the main. Tiere was no- 
thing to oppose him; and he effected his debarkation by nine 
o’clock in the morning. The same policy of keeping our army 
as compact as possible; the. same system of avoiding being forced 
te action; and the same precaution to prevent the interruption of 
suppiies, reinforcements or retreat, that lately dictated the eva- 
cuation of New-York, now induced general Washington to move 
towards the strong grounds in the upper part of West-Chester 
county. : l 

About the same time general Putnam was sent to the western 
side of the Hudson, to provide against ap irruption into the Jer- 
soys, and soon after to Philadelphia, to put that town into a pos- 
ture of defence. Thither I attend him, without stopping to 
dilate on the subsequent incidents, that might swell a folio, though 
here compressed to a single paragraph; without attempting to 
give in detail the skilful petrograde movements of our comman- 
der in chief, who, after detaching « garrison for fort Washington, 
by pre-occupying with extemporaneous redousts and entrench- 
ments, the ridges from Mile-Sguare to White- Plaine, and by 
folding one brigade behind another, in rear of those ridges that 
run parallel with the Sound. brought off all his artillery, stores, 
and sick, in the face of a superior foe; without commenting on 
the partial and equivocal battle fought near the last mentioned 
village, or the cause why the British, then in feil force, (for the 
last of the Hessian infantry and British lighthorse had just arrived) 
did not more seriously endeavour to induce a general engagement; 
without journatizing their military manceuvres in falling back to 
King’s-bridge, capturing fort Washington, fort Lee, and march- 
ing through the Jerseys; without enumerating the instauces of 
rapine, murder, lust, and devastation, that marked their progress, 
and filled our bosoms with horrer and indignation; without de- 
scribing how a division of our dissolving army, with general 
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‘Washington, was driven before them beyond the Delaware; with- 
out painting the naked and forlorn condition of these much injur- 
ed men, amidst the rigours of an inclement season; and without 
even sketching the consternation that seized the States at this 
perilous period, when general Lee, in leading from the north a 
small reinforcement to our troops, was himself taken prisoner by 
surprise; when every thing seemed decidedly declining to the last 
extremity, and when every prospect. but served to augment the 
dgpression of despair—until the genius of one man, in one day, at 
a single stroke, wrested from the veteran battalions of Britain and 
Germany the fruits acquired by the total operations of a success- 
ful campaign, and re- animated the expiring hope of a whole m- 
tion, by the glorious enterprize at Trenton. 

While the hostile forces, rashly inflated with pride by : a series 
of uninterrupted successes, and fondly dreaming that a period 
would soon be put to their labours, by the completion of their con- 
quests, had been pursuing the wretched remnants of a disbanded 
army to the banks of the Delaware, general Putnam was dili- 
gently employed in fortifying Philadelphia, the capture of which 
appeared indubitably to be their principal object. Here, by au- 
thority and example, he strove to conciliate contending factions, 
and to excite the citizens to uncommon gfforts in defence of every 
thing interesting to freemen. His personal industry was unpa- 
ralleled. His orders, with respect to extinguishing accidental 
fires, advancing the public works, as well as in regard to other 
important objects, were perfectly military and proper. But his 
health was, for a while, impaired by his unrelaxed exertions. 

The commander io chief having, in spite of all obstacles, 
made good his retreat over the Delaware, wrote to general Put- 
nam from his camp above the falls of Trenton, on the very day 
he re-crossed the river to surprise the Hessians, expressing his 
satisfaction at the re-establishment of that general’s health, and in- 
forming him, that if he had not himself been well convinced before 
of the enemy’s intention to possess themselves of Philadelphia, as 
socn as the frost should. form ice strong enough to transport 
them and their artillery across the Delaware, he had now obtain- 
ed an intercepted letter which ‘placed the matter beyond a doubt. 
He added, that if the citizens of Philadelphia had any regard for 
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the town, not a moment’s time was to be lost until it should be 
put in the best possible posture of defence; but Jeast that should 
not be done, he directed the removal of all public stores, except 
provisions necessary for immediate use, to places of greater se- 
curity. He inquired whether, if a party of militia could be sent 
from Philadelphia to support those in the Jerseys, about Mount- 
Holly, it would not serve to save them from submission? At the 
same time he signified, as his opinion, the expediency of sending 
an active and influential officer to inspirit the people, to encour- 
age them to assemble in arms, as well as to keep those already in 
arms from disbanding; and concluded by manifesting a wish that 
colonel Forman, whom he desired to see for this purpose, might 
be employed on the service. 

The enemy had vainly, as incautiously, 888 that to over- 
run was to conquer. They had even carried their presumption on 
our extreme weakness, and expected submission so far as to at- 
. tempt covering the country through which they bad marched 
with an extensive chain of cantonments. That link, which the 
post at Trenton supplied, consisted of a Hessian brigade of in- 
fantry, a company of chasseurs,.a squadron of light dragoons, and 
six field pieces. At eight o’clock in the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of December, general Washington, with twenty-four hun- 
dred men, came upon them, after they had paraded, took. one 
thousand prisoners, and re-passed the same day, without loss, to 
his encampment. As soon as the troops were recovered from their 
excessive fatigue, general Washington re-crossed a second time 
to Trenton. On the second of January, lord Cornwallis, with the 
bulk of the British army, advanced upon him, cannonaded his post, 
and offered him battle: but the two armies being separated by the 
interposition of Trenton Creek, general Washington had it in his 
option to decline an engagement, which he did for the sake of 
striking the masterly stroke that he then meditated. Having kind- 
led frequent fires around his camp, posted faithful men to keep 
them burning, and advanced sentinels, whose fidelity might be re- 
lied upon, he decamped silently after dark, and, by a circuitous 
route, reached Princeton at nine o’clock the next morning. The 
noise of the firing, by which he killed and captured between five 
and six hundred of the British brigade in that town, was the first 
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notice lord Cornwallis bad of this stolen march. General Wash- 
ington, the project successfully accomplished, instantly filed off 
for the mountainous grounds of Morris-Town. Meanwhile, his 
lordship, who arrived, by a forced march, at Princeton, just as he 
had left it, finding the Americans could not be overtaken, pro- 
ceeded, without halting, to Brunswick. 

On the fifth of January, 777, from Pluckemin, general Wasb- 
ington dispatched an account of this-secoud success to general 
Putnam, and ordered him to move immediately, with all his troops, 
to Crosswick’s, for the purpose of co-operating in recovering the 
Jerseys; an event which the present fortunate juncture, while the — 
enemy were yet panic-struck, appeared to promise. The general 
cautioned him, 3 if the enemy should still continue at 
Brunswick, to guard with great circumspection against a surprise; 
especially as they having recently suffered by two attacks, could 
scarcely avoid being stirred with resentment to attempt retalia- 
tion. His excellency farther advised him to give out his strength 
to be twice as great as it was; to forward on all the baggage and 
scattering men belonging to their division destined for Morris- 
Town; to employ as many spies as he should think proper; to 
keep a number of borsemen, in the dress af the country, going 
constantly backwards and forwards on the same secret service; 
and, lastly if he should discover any intention or motion of the 
enemy that could be depended apon, and might be of consequence, 
not to. ſail in conveying the intelli ence, as rapidly as possible by 
express, to head-quarters. Major-general Putham was directed 
soon after to take post at Price ton, where he continued until the 
springe He had never with him more than a few hundred troops, 
though he was only at fifteen miles distant from the enemy’s strong 
garrison of Brunswick. At one period, from a sudden diminutios, 
occasioned by the tardiness of the militia turning out to repiace 
those whose time of service was expired, he had fewer men for 
duty than he had miles of frontiers to guard. Nor was the com- 
mander in cnief in a more eligible situation. It is true, that while 
he had scarcely the semblance of an army, under the specious på- 
rade of a park of artillery, and the imposing appearance of his 
head - quarters, established at Morris-Town, he kept up, in the 
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eyes of his countrymen, as well as in the opinion of his enemy, the 
appearance of no contemptible force. 

In the battle of Princeton, captain M‘Pherson, of the 17th Brit- 
ish regiment, a very worthy Scotchman, was desperately wounded 
in the lungs, and left with the dead. Upon general Putnam’s arrival 
there, he found him languishing in extreme distress, without a 
surgeon, without a single accommodation, and without a friend to 
solace the sinking spirit in the gloomy hour of death. He visit- 
ed, and immediately caused every possible comfort to be adminis- 
tered to him. Captain M‘Pherson, who, contrary to all appear- 
ances, recovered, after having demonstrated to general Putnam 
the dignified sense of obligations which a generous mind wishes 
not to conceal, one day, in familiar conversation, demanded, “ Pray 
sir, what countryman are you?“ An American,” answered the 
latter.—“ Not a Yankee?” said the other. A full-blooded one?’ 
replied the general. By G—d, I am sorry for that,” rejoined 
M'Pherson, “I did not think there could be so much goodness 
and generosity in an American, or, indeed, in any body but a 
Scotchman.” 

While the recovery of captain M‘Pherson was doubtful, he de- 
sired that general Putnam would permit a friend in the British 
army at Brunswick to come and assist him in making HIS WILL. 
General Putnam, who had then only fifty men in his whole com- 
mand, was sadly embarrassed by the proposition. On the one 
hand, he was not content that a British officer should have an op- 
portunity to spy out the weakness of his post; on the other, it 
was scarcely in his nature to refuse complying with a dictate of 
humanity. He luckily bethought himself of an expedient which 
he hastened to put in practice. A flag of truce was dispatched 
with captain M‘Pherson’s request, but under an injunction not to 
return with his friend until after dark. In the evening lights were 
placed in all the rooms of the college, and in every apartment of 
the vacant houses throughout the town. During the whole night, 
the fifty men, sometimes altogether, and sometimes ‘in small de- 
tachments, were marched from different quarters by the house in 
which M'Pherson lay. Afterwards it was known that the officer 
who came on the visit, at his return, reported that general Put- 
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nam's army, upon the most moderate calculation, could not con- 
sist of less than four or five thousand men. 

The principal officers, stationed at a variety of well-chosen, 
and at some almost inaccessible positions, seemed all to be actu- 
ated by the same soul, and only to vie with each other in giving 
proofs of vigilance, enterprise and valour. From what has been 
said respecting the scantiness of our aggregate force, it will be 
concluded, that the number of men, under the orders of each, 
was indeed very small. But the uncommon alertness of the 
troops, who were incessantly hovering round the enemy in scouts, 
and the constant communication they kept between the several 
stations most contiguous to each other, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of the general in chief, together with their readiness in 
giving, and confidence of receiving such reciprocal aid as the 
exigencies might require, served to supply the defect of force. 

This manner of doing duty not only put our own posts beyond 
the reach of sudden insult and surprise, but so exceedingly ha- 
rassed and intimidated the enemy, that foragers were seldom 
sent out by them, and never except in very large parties. Gene- 
ral Dickenson, who commanded on general Putnam's left, disco- 
vered, about the 20th of January, a foraging party, consisting of 
about four hundred men, on the opposite side of the Afii. Stone, 
two miles from Somerset court-house. As the bridge was pos- 
sessed and defended by three field-pieces, so that it could not be 
passed, general Dickenson, at the head of four hundred militia, 
broke the ice, crossed the river where the water was about three 
feet deep, resolutely attacked, and totally defeated the foragers. 
Upon their abandoning the convoy, a few prisoners, forty wa- 
gons, and more than a hundred draft-horses, with a considerable 
dooty of cattle and sheep, fell into his hands. 

Nor were our operations on general Putnam's right flank less 
fortunate. To give countenance to the numerous friends of the 
British government in the county of Monmouth appears to have 
been a principal motive with sir William Howe for stretching 
the chain of his cantonments, by his own confession, previously to 
his disaster, rather too far. After that chain became broken, as 
I have already related, by the blows at Trenton and Princeton, 
he was obliged to collect, during the rest of the winter, the use- 
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less remains in his barracks at Brunswick. In the meantime, 
general Putnam was much more successful in his attempt to pro- 
tect our dispersed and dispirited friends in the same district; 
who, environed-on every side by envenomed adversaries, remained 
inseparably rivetted in affection to American independence. He 
first detached colonel Gurney, and afterwards major Davis, with 
such parties of militia as could be spared, for their support. 
Several skirmishes ensued, in which our people had always the 
advantage. They took, at different times, many prisoners, horses 
and wagons from fordging parties. In effect, so well did they 
cover the · country, as to induce some of the most respectable in- 
habitants to declare, that the security of the persons, as well as 
the salvation of the property of many friends to freedom, was 
owing to the spirited exertions of these two detachments; who 
at the same time that they rescued the country from the tyranny 
of tories, afforded an opportunity for the militia to recover from 
their consternation, to embody themselves in warlike array, and 
to stand on their defence. 

During this period, general Putnam having received unques- 
tionable intelligence that a party of refugees, in British pay, 
had taken post, and were erecting a kind of redoubt at Lawrence's 
Neck, sent colonel Nelson, with one hundred and fifty militia, to 
surprise them. That officer conducted the enterprize with so 
much secrecy and decision, as to take the whole prisoners. 

A short time after this event lord Cornwallis sent out another 
foraging party towards Bound-Brook. Genoral Putnam, having 
received notice from his emissaries, detached major Smith, with 
afew riflemen, to annoy the party, and followed himself with the 
rest of his force. Before he could come up, major Smith, who 
had formed an ambush, attacked the enemy, killed several horses, 
took a few prisoners and sixteen baggage-wagons, without sus- 
taining any injury. By such operations, our hero, in the course 
of the winter, captured nearly a thousand prisoners. 

In the latter part of February general Washington advised 
general Putnam, that, in consequence of a large accession of 
strength from New-York to the British army at Brunswick, it was 
to be apprehended they would soon make a forward movement 
towards the Delaware: in which case the latter was directed to 
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cross the river with his actual force, to assume the command of 
the militia who might assemble, to secure the boats on the west 
side of the Delaware, and to facilitate the passage of the rest of 
the army. But the enemy did not remove from their winter-quar- 
ters until the season arrived when green forage could be supplied. 
In the intermediate period. the correspondence on the part of 
general Putnam with the commander in chief consisted princi- 
pally of reports and inquiries concerning the treatment of some 
of the following descriptions of persons: either of those who came 
within our lines with flags and pretended flags, or who had taken 
protéctions from the enemy, or who had been reputed disaffected ' 
to our cause, or who were designed to be comprehended in the 
American proclamation, which required that those who had taken 
protections should give them to the nearest American officer, or 
go within the British lines. .The letters of his excellency in re- 
turn, generally advisory, were indicative of confidence and ap- 
probation.. 

When the spring had now so far 8 that it was obvious 
the enemy would soon take the field, the commander in chief 
after desiring general Putnam to give the officer who was to re- 
lieve him at Princeton, all the information necessary for the con- 
duct of that post; appointed that general to the command of a se- 
parate army in the Highlands of New-York. 

In the neighbourhood of general Putnam there was no enemy 
capable of exciting alarms.. The army left at New-York seemed 
only. designed for its defence. In it were several entire corps, 
composed of tories, who had flocked to the British standard. 
There was, besides, a band of lurking miscreants, not properly 
enrolled, who staid chiefly at West-Chester; from whence they 
infested the country between the two armies, pillaged the cattle, 
and carried off the peaceable inhabitants. 

It was not wonderful, that many of these tories were able, un- 
discovered, to penetrate far into the country, and even to go with 
letters or messages from one British army to another. The in- 
habitants who were well affected to the royal cause, afforded them 
every possible support, and their own knowledge of the different 
routes gave them a farther facility in performing their peregri- 
nations. Sometimes the most active loyalists, as the tories 
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wished to denominate themselves, who had gone into the British 
posts, and received promises of commissions upon enlisting a cer- 
tain nuinber of soldiers, came back again secretly with recruiting 
instructions. Sometimes these, and others who came from the 
enemy, within the verge of our camps, were detected and con- 
demned to death, in conformity to the usages of war. But the Bri- 
tish generals, who had an unlimited supply of money at their com- 
mand, were able to pay with so much liberality, that emissaries 
could always be found. Still, it is thought that the intelligence of 
the American commanders was, at least, equally accurate; not- 
withstanding the poverty of their military chest and the inability 
of rewarding mercenary agents, for secret services, in proportion 
to their risk and merit. 

A person, by the name of Palmer, who was a lieutenant in the 
tory new levies, was detected in the camp at Peek’s-Kill. Gov- 
ernor Tryon, who commanded the new levies, reclaimed him as 
a British officer, represented the heinous crime of condemning a 
man commissioned by his majesty, and threatened vengeance in 
case he should be executed. General Putnam wrote the follow- 
ing pithy reply. _ 

“ Sir, 

“N athan F Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s service, was taken 
in my camp as a Sfy—he was tried as a Sfy—he was comdemn- 
ed as a Sfy—and you may rest assured, sir, he shall be hanged 
asa Shy. l a 
“I have the honour to be, &c. 

l “ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
His excellency governor Tryon. 
4 P. S. Afternoon. He is hanged.” 


Important transactions soon occurred. Not long after the two 
brigades had marched from Peek’s-Hill to Pennsylvania, a rein- 
forcement arrived at New-York from Europe. Appearances in- 
dicated that offensive uperations would follow. General Putnam 
having been reduced in force to a single brigade in the field, and 
a single regiment in garrison at fort Montgomery, repeatedly in- 
formed the commander in chief, that the post committed to his 
charge must, in all probability, be lost, in case an attempt should 
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be made upon them; and that, circumstanced as he was, he could 
not be responsible for the consequences. His situation was cer- 
tainly to be lamented; but it was not in the power of the com- 
mander in chief to alter it, except by authorising him to call upon 
the militia for aid—an aid always precarious, and often so tardy, 
as, when obtained, to be of no utility. 

On the fifth of October sir Henry Clintoh came up the North- 
River with three thousand men. After making many feints to 
mislead the attention, he landed, the next morning, at Stony-Pomt, 
and commenced his march over the mountains to fort Montgo- 
mery. Governor Clinton, an active, resolute, and intelligent of- 
ficer, who commanded the garrison, upon being apprised of the 
movement, dispatched a letter, by express, to general Putnam for 
succour. By the treachery of the messenger, the letter miscarried. 
General Putnam, astonished at hearing nothing respecting the 
enemy, rode, with general Parsons, and colonel Root, his adju- 
tant-general, to reconnoitre them at King’s ferry. In the mean- 
time, at five o’clock in the afterngon, sir Henry Clinton’s columns, 
having surmounted the obstacles and barriers of nature, descend- 
ed from the Thunder-Hill, through thickets impassible but for 
light troops, and attacked the different redoubts. The garrison, 
inspired by the conduct of their leaders, defended the works with 
distinguished valour. But, as the post had been designed prim- 
| cipally to prevent the passing of ships, and as an assault in rear 
had not been expected, the works on the land side were incom- 
plete and untenable. In the dusk of twilight, the British entered 
with their bayonets fixed. Their loss was inconsiderable. Nor 
was that of the garrison great. Governor Clinton, his brother 
general James Clinton, colonel Dubois, and most of the officers 
and men effected their escape under cover of the thick smoke 
and darkness that suddenly prevailed. The capture of this fort 
by sir Henry Clinton, together with the consequent removal of 
the chains and booms that obstructed the navigation, opened a 
passage to Albany, and seemed to favour a junction of his force 
with that of general Burgoyne. But the latter having been com- 
pelled to capitulate a few days after this event, and great num- 
bers of militia, having arrived from New-England, the succesful 
, army returned to New-York; yet not before a detachment from 
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it, under the orders of general Vaughan, had burnt the defence- 
less town of pee and several scattering buildings on the banks 
ol · the river. oy 

Notwithstanding the army in the Highlands had been so much 
weakened, for the sake of strengthening the armies in other quar- 
ters, as to have occasioned the loss of fort Montgomery, yet that 
loss was productive of no consequences. Our main army in Penn- 
sylvania, after having contended with superior force in two inde 
cisive battles, still held the enemy in check; while the splendid 
success which attended our arms at the northwafd, gave a more 
favourable aspect to the American affairs, at the close of this 
campaign, than they had ever before assumed. 

When the enemy fell back to New-York by water, we followed 
them a part of the way by land. Colonel Meigs, with a detach. — 
ment.from the several regiments in general Parson’s brigade, 
having made a forced march from Crompond to West-Chester, 
surprised and broke up for a time the band of freebooters, of 
whom he brought off fifty, together with many cattle and horses 
which they had recently stolen. 

Soon after this enterprise general Putnam advanced towards 
the British lines. As he had received intelligence that amall 
bodies of the enemy were out, with orders from governor Tryon 
to burn Wright’s mills, he prevented it by detaching three par- 
ties, of one hundred men in each. One of these parties fell in 
with and captured thirty-five, and another forty of the new levies, 

Late in the year we left the lines and repaired to the Highlands; 
for upon the loss of fort Montgomery, the commander in chief 
determined to build another fortification for the defence of the 
river. His excellency, accordingly, wrote to general Putnam 
to fix upon the spot. After reconnoitering all the different places 
proposed, and revolving in his own mind their relative advantages 
for offence on the water and defence on the land, he fixed upon 
West-Poxr. It is no vulgar praise to say, that to him belongs 
the glory of having chosen this rock of our military salvation. 
The position for water-batteries, which might sweep the channel 
where the river formed a right angle, made it the most proper of 
ny for commanding the navigation; while the rocky ridges that 
rose in awful sublimity behind each other, rendered it impregna- 
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ble, and even incapable of being invested by less that twenty 
thousand men. The British, who considered this post as a soft 
of American Gibralter, never attempted it but by the treachery 
of an American officer. All the world knows- that this project 
failed, and that West-Point continues to be the receptacle of every 
thing valuable in military preparations to the present day. 

| in the month of January, 1778, when a snow, two feet deep, lay 
on the earth. general Parsons’ brigade went to West-Point and 
broke ground. Want of covering for the troops, together with 
want of tools and materials for the works, made the prospect 
truly gloomy and discouraging. It was necessary that means 
should be found, though our currency was depreciated and our 
treasury exhausted. The estimates and requisitions of colonel 
la Radiere, the engineer who laid out the works, altogether dis- 
proportioned to our circumstances, served only to put us in mind 
of our poverty, and, as it were, to satirize ‘our resources. His 
petulant behaviour and unaccommodating disposition added fur- 
ther embarrasments. It was then that the patriotism of governor 
Clinton shone in full lustre. His exertions to furnish supplies can 
never be too much commended. His influeuce arising from his 
popularity, was unlimited: yet he hesitated not to put all bis po- 
pularity at risk, whenever the federal interest demanded. Not- 
withstanding the impediments that opposed our progress, with 
his aid, before the opening of the samen: the works were in 
great forwardness. 

The troops who had been badly fed, badly clothed, and worse 
paid, by brooding over their grievances in the leisure and inact 
vity of winter-quarters, began to think them intolerable. The 
Connecticut brigades formed the design of marching to Hartford, 
where the General Assembly was then in session, and of demand- 
ing redress at the point of the bayonet. Word having been 
brought to general Putnam, that the second brigade was under 
arms for this purpose, he mounted his horse, gallopped to the can- 
tonment, and thus addresscd them: „My brave lads, whither are 
you yoing? Do you intend to desert your officers, and to invite 
the enemy to follow you into the country? Whose cause have 
you been fighting and suffermg so long in—is it. not your own! 
Have you no property, no parents, wives or children? You 
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have behaved like men so far—all the world is full of your 
praises—and posterity will stand astonished at your deeds: but 
not if you spoil all at last. Don't you consider how much the 
country is distressed by the war, and that your officers have not 
been any better paid than yourselves? But we all expect better 
times, and that the country will do us ample justice. Let us all 
stand by one another, then, and fight it out like brave soldiers. 
Think what a shame it would be for Connecticut men to run 
away from their officers.” After the several regiments had re- 
ceived the general as he rode along the line with drume beating, 
and firesented arms, the sergeants who had then the command, 
brought the men to an order, in which position they continued 
while he was speaking. When he had done, he directed the act- 
ing major of brigade to give the word for them to shoulder, march 
to their regimental parades, and lodge arms; all which they ex- 
ecuted with promptitude and apparent good humour. One soldier 
only, who had been the most active, was confined in the quarter- 
guard; from whence, at night, he attempted to make his escape. 
But the sentinel, who had also been in the mutiny, shot him dead 
en the spot, and thus the affair subsided. 

About the middle of winter, while general Putnam was ona 
visit to his out post at Horse-Neck, he found governor Tryon ad- 
vancing upon that town with a corps of fifteen hundred men. To 
oppose these general Putnam had only a picquet of one hundred 
and fifty men, and two iron field-pieces, without horses or drag- 
ropes. He, however, planted his cannon on the high ground, by. 
the meeting-house, and retarded their approach by firing several 
times, until, perceiving the horse (supported by the infantry) about 
to charge, he ordered the picquet to provide for their safety, by re- 
tiring to a swamp inaccessible to horse, and secured his own, by 
plunging down the steep precipice at the church upon a full trot. 
This precipice is so steep, where he descended, as to have artifi- 
cial stairs, composed ot nearly one hundred stone steps, for the 
accommodation of foot passengers. There the dragoons, who were. 
but a sword’s length from him, stopped short; for the declivity 
was so abrupt, that they ventured not to follow; and, before they 
could gain the valley, by going round the brow of the hill in the 
ordinary road, he was far enough beyond their reach. He con- 
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tinued his route, unmolested, to Stanford; from whence, having 
strengthened his picquet by the junction of some militia, he came 
back again, and, in turn, pursued governor Tryon in his retreat. 
As he rode down the precipice, one ball, of the many fired at him, 
went through his beaver; but governor Tryon, by way of com- 
pensation for spoiling his hat, sent him, soon afterwards, as a pre- 
sent, a complete suit of clothes. 

In the campaign of 1779, which terminated the career of ge- 
neral Putnam’s services, he commanded the Maryland line, posted 
at Butter-milk falls, about two miles below West-Point. He was 
happy in possessing the friendship of the officers of that line, and 
in living on terms of hospitality with them. Indeed, there was 
no family in the army that lived better than his own. The ge- 
neral, his second son major Daniel Putnam, and the writer of 
these memoirs. composed that family. This campaign, principally 
spent in strengthening the works of West-Point, was only signal- 

ised for the storm of Stony-Point by the light-infantry under the 
conduct of general Wayne, and the surprise of the post of 
Powles-Hook by the corps under the command of colonel Henry 
Lee. When the army quitted the field, and marched to Morris- 
town, into winter-quarters, general Putnam’s family went into 
Connecticut for a few weeks. In December the general began 
his journey to Morris-town. Upon the road between Pomfret 
and Hartford he felt an unusual torpor slowly pervading his right 
hand and foot. This heaviness crept gradually on, and until it 
had derived him of the use of his limbs on that side, in a consi- 
derable degree, before he reached the house of his friend colo- 
nel Wadsworth. Still he was unwilling to consider his disorder 
of the paralytic kind, and endeavoured to shake it off by exer- 
tion. Having found that impossible, a temporary dejection, dis- 
guised, however, under a veil of assumed cheerfulness, succeeded. 
But reason, philosophy, and religion, soon reconciled him to his 
fate. In that situation he has constantly remained, favoured with 
such a portion of bodily activity as enables him to walk and to 
ride moderately; and retaining, unimpaired, his relish for enjoy- 
ment, his love of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the 
faculties of his mind, As a proof that the powers of memory 
are not weakened, it ought to be observed, that he has lately re- 
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peated, from recollection, all the adventures of his life, which 
are here recorded, and which had formerly been communicated 
to the compiler in detached conversations. - 

In patient, yet fearless expectation of the approach of tar © 
KING OF TERRORS, whom he hath full often faced in the field of 
blood, the Christian hero now enjoys, in domestic retirement, the 
fruit of his early industry. Having in youth provided a compe- 
tent subsistence for old age, he was secured from the danger of 
penury and distress, to which so many officers and soldiers, worn 
out in the public service, have been reduced. To illustrate his 
merits the more fully, this essay will be concluded with a copy of 
the last letter written to him, by general Washington, in his mi- 
litary character. 


{For this letter see Port Folio, July, 1818. Gen. Putnam died 29 Jan. 1790.} 
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Some account of the life and writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, 
late of the 99th Regiment. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Ir there is something painful to the feelings in the awful cere- 
monial of consigning a deceased friend to the grave, there is 
something equally consolatory to our affection in perpetuating 
the remembrance of his talents and virtues, and gathering for his 
grave a garland which shall long flourish among the children of 
meu. This may be termed the last and highest proof of our 
regard, and it is this task which I am now about to discharge, I 
fear too inadequately, to my deceased friend, ensign and adjutant 
Odoherty, late of the 99th or King’s own Tipperary regiment. 
In offering to the public some account of the life and writings of 
this gentleman, I have pleasure in believing that I am not intrud- 
ing en their notice a person utterly unknown to them. His 
poems, which have appeared in varioug periodical publications, 
have excited a very large portion of the public curiosity and ad- 
miration; and when transplanted into the different volumes of the 
Annual Anthology, they have shone with undiminished lustre 
amid the blaze of the great poetical luminaries by which they 
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were surrounded, Never was there a man more imbued with 
the very soul and spirit of poetry than ensign and adjutant Odoh- 
erty. Cut off in the bloom of his years, ere the fair and lovely 
blossoms of his youth had time to ripen into the golden fruit by 
which the autumn of his days would have been beautified and 
adorned$ he has deprived the literature of his country of one of 
its brightest ornaments, and left us to lament that youth, virtue 
and talent, should afford no protection from the cruel hand of 
death. 

Before proceeding to the biographical account of this extra- 
ordinary person, which it is my intention to give, I think it pro- 
per previously to state the very singular manner in which our 
friendship had its commencement. One evening in the month of 
October 1817, I had the misfortune, from some circumstances 
here unnecessary to mention, to be conveyed for a night’s lodg- 
ing to the watch-house in Dublin. I had there the good fortune 
to meet Mr. Odoherty, who was likewise a prisoner. He was 
seated on a wooden stool, before a table garnished with a great 
number of empty pots of porter.“ He had a tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth, and was talking with great gallantry to two young ladies 
of a very interesting appearance, who had been brought there 
under similar circumstances to himself. There was a touching 
melancholy in the expression of his countenance, and a melting 
softness in his voice, which interested me extremely in his fa- 
vour. With all that urbanity of manner by which he was distin- 
guished, he asked me, “ to take a sneeker of his swipes.” I 
accepted the invitation, and thus commenced a friendship which 
ended only with his life, and the fond remembrance of which shall 
cease only with mine. 

Morgan Odoherty was born in the county of Kilkenny, in the 
year 1789. His father acted for many years as a drover to the right 
honourable lord Ventry, at that period an eminent grazier; and 
on that gentleman’s being raised to the peerage, he succeeded to 
a very censiderable portion of his business. He had certainly 
many opportunities of amassing wealth, but the truch is, he only 


* We beg leave to hint to our Irish correspondent, that if the pots were 
empty, they could scarcely be termed pots of porter. Ed. 
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provided meat for others, with the views of providing drink for 
himself. By his wife he had acquired a small property in the 
county of Carlow, which it was his intention to have kept as a 
provision for his family. His business, however, gradually de- 
creased, and on the last settlement of his accounts, when he 
came to liquidate the claims of his creditors, on his estate, he 
found, to his astonishment, that he had long since liquidated his 
own. The discovery was fatal. The loss of his credit with the 
world he might have survived, but the loss of his credit with the 
whiskey merchant drove him to despair: He died in the year 
1798, a melancholy monument of an ill-spent life. 

Of his mother, Mr. Odoherty was ever in the habit of talking 
with gratitude and respect, and the manner in which she dis- 
charged the duties of her situation to himself and his three sisters, 
I have every reason to believe was highly exemplary. Being en- 
dowed with a considerable taste for letters, Mrs. Odoherty de- 
termined that her son should receive a /id-ral education, and 
accordingly sent him to a charity school in the neighbourhood. 
At this school I have reason to believe, he remained about four years, 
when, by the interest of bis uncle, Mr. Dennis Odoherty, butler 
to the right honoprable lord Muskerry, he was received into his 
lordship’s family as an under domestic. In this noble family en- 
sign and adjutant Odoherty soon became an universal favourite. 
The sweetness of his temper, the grace and vigour of his form, 
which certainly belonged more to the class of Hercules than the 
Apollo, rendered him the object of the fervent admiration of the 
whole female part of the family. Nor did he long remain in a me- 
nial situation. By the intercession of lady Muskerry, he was ap- 
pointed under-steward on the estate, and on his lordship’s being 
appointed colonel of the Limerick militia in 1808, his first care 
was to bestow a pair of colours upon Mr. Odoherty. Never 
surely did a gift bestow more honour on the giver, and lord 
Muskerry had the satisfaction of raising, to his proper station in 
society, a youth whose talents were destined, not only to do 
credit to the Limerick militia, but to his country and the world. 
In this situation, it is scarcely necessary to state, he was the very 
life and soul of society wherever he was quartered. Not a tea- 
party could be formed, not an excursion could be planned in 
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the nzighbourhood, without Mr. Odoherty’s being included in it. 
In short he was like the verd in a sentence, quite impossible to. 
be wanted. I have been informed by several officers of the regi- 
ment, that he was the greatest promoter of conviviality at the 
mess. His wine, to use their own expression, was hever lost on 
him, and, towards the conclusion of the third bottle, he was al- 
ways excessively amusing. When quartered with his regiment 
at Ballinasloe, in the year 1809 he became smitten with the 
charms of a young lady of that city, who, from what I have heard 
of her person and temper, was all 


That youthful poets fancy when they love. 


Her father was a man of considerable wealth, and what is called 
middle-man, or agent to several of the noblemen and gentry of the 
country. Her name was Miss Augusta M’Craw, and her fami- 
ly was believed to be descended from the M’Craws of Iverness- 
shire, a house which yields to none in the pride of its descent, or 
the purity of its blood. Mr. M’Craw, indeed, used to dwell, with 
great complacency, on the exploits of an ancestor of the family, 
sir John M’Craw, who flourished in the reign of James III., 
who not only defeated a sir James M’Gregor, in a pitched bat- 
tle, but actually kicked him round the lists, to the great amuse- 
ment of the king and all his court. In this exercise, however, there 
is a tradition of his having dislocated his great toe, which ended in 
a whitlow, of which he died about three years afterwards, leaving 
his fate as a lesson to his successors, of the consequences attending 
such unknightly behaviour. To this lady, as I already mentioned, Mr. 
Odoherty formed a most devoted attachment, and he accordingly 
made her an offer of his heart and hand. The young lady retum- 
ed his attachment with sincerity, but her father and mother were 
most unaccountably averse to the connexion. On stating to them 
the affection he entertained for their daughter, and soliciting their 
consent to its legal consummation, he was treated with the 
utmost indignity and desired to quit the house immediately. On 
his remonstrating against this improper treatment, the brother 
of the lady attempted to pull him by the nose, and Mr. Odoherty 
retreated with the very proper resolution of demanding the satis- 
faction of a gentleman. Accordingly he sent him a message the 
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. next day, and a meeting was the consequence. On this occasion 
ensign Odoherty behaved with all the coolness of the most ex- 
perienced veteran. They fired nine shots each without effect, but, 
in the tenth round, Mr. Odoherty received a wound in the cheek, 
which carried off three of his jaw teeth, and entirely demolished 
one of his whiskers. On receiving the wound, he raised his hand 
to his face, and exclaimed with great coolness, “ a douce in the 
chops, by St. Patrick.” By this wound he was unfortunately 
ever afterwards much disfigured, and was afflicted with a stiff- 
ness in the neck, from which he never recovered. Miss Augusta 
M’Craw was married a short time afterwards, to a lieutenant of 
artillery, and Mr. Odoherty very feelingly expressed his regret 
and sorrow on the occasion, by two odes on the inconstancy of 

women, which appeared in the Irish newspapers, and were after- 
wards recorded in the Lady’s Magazine for October, 1811. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in the progress of the events 
which I have been relating, his poetical talents had remained dor- 
mant. Although we do not find, in his pieces of this period, the 
same lofty degree of excellence which was afterwards so promi- 
nent in his more mature productions, yet they are all imbued 

- with very considerable spirit and imagination. They had hitherto 

been generally rather of a light and amatory nature, but of his ta- 

lents for satire, I believe the following epigram on a certain dowa- 
ger, will afford not an unfavourable specimen. 


If a lover, sweet creature, should foolishly seek 

On thy face for the bloom of the rose, 

Oh tell him, although it has died on thy cheek, 

He will find it at least on thy nose. - 


I also find, among his papers, an unfinished tragedy, which, I 
conjecture, must have been composed about this time. It is en- 
entitled Euphemia, and, in my opinion, displays an uncommon 
degree of genius. I shall only extract part of one scene, which 
strikes me as being executed in the most masterly manner. The 
princess Euphemia is represented as passing a sleepless night, 
in consequence of the imprisonment of her lover Don Carlos. To- 
wards morning, she breaks out into the following impassioned 
reflections: | 
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Etphemia, Oh, tis a weary night! Alas, will sleep 
Ne’er darken my poor day-lights! I have watched 
The stars all rise and disappear again; 

Capricorn, Orion, Venus, and the Bear: 

I saw them each and all. And they are gone, 
Yet not a wink for me. The blessed moon 
Has journeyed through the sky: I saw her rise 
Above the distant hills, and gloriously 

Decline beneath the waters. My poor head aches 
Beyond endurance. I'll call on Beatrice, 

And bid her bring me the all- potent draught 
Lett by Fernando the apothecary, 

At his last visit. Beatrice!—she sleeps 

As sound as atop. What, ho, Beatrice! 

Thou art indeed the laziest waiting-maid 

That ever cursec a princess. Beatrice! 

Beatrice. Coming, your highness, give me time to throw 
My night-gown over my shoulders, and to put 
My flannel dicky on; tis mighty cold 
At these hours of the mofning. 

Eunhhem. Beatrice! 

Beat. Pam groping for my slippers; would you have me 
Walk barefooted o’er the floors? Lord, I should catch 
My death of cold. 

Eufhem. And must thy mistress then, I say, must she, 
Endure the tortures of the damned, whilst thou 
Art groping for thy slippers? Selfish wretch! 

Learn, thou shalt come stark-naked at my bidding, 
Qr else pack up thy duds and hop the twig. 

Beat, Oh, my lady, forgive me that I was so slow 

In yielding due obedience. Pray believe me, 

It ne’er shall happen again. Oh, it would break 

My very heart to leave so beautiful 

And kind a mistress. Oh, forgive me! (weens.) 
Eunhem. Well, well; I fear I was too hasty: 

But want of sleep and the fever of my blood, 

Have soured my natural temper. Bring me the phial 

Of physic left by that skilful leech Fernando, 
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with “ Laudanam” om the label. It stands. 
Upon the dressing - table, close by the rouge 
And the Olympian. dew. No Wards; Evaporate. 
Beat. I fly! ae : [Exit.] 


Euphem. ( Sola) Alas Bon Carlos, mine own 

Dear wedded husband! wedded! yes; wedded 
In the eye of Heaven though not in that of man, 
Which sees the forms of things, but least knows 
That which is in the heart. Oh, can it be, 
That some dull words muttered by a parson - 
In a long drawling tone, can mare a wife, 
And not the— | 
Enter Beatrice. 

Beat. Laudanum on the label;” right: 
Here, my lady is the physic you require. 

-Euphem. Then pour me out one hundred drops and fifty 
With water in the glass that I may ae 
Obiivion to my misery. 


Beat. Tis done. 
Eufphem. (drinks) my head turns round; it mounts into my 
brain. s i 
I feel as if in paradise. eee — me: 
Methinks I rest within thine arms, Don Carlos; 
Can it be real? Pray repeat that kiss: 
I am thine own Euphemia. This is bliss — 
Too great for utterance. Oh, ye gods ke 4 
Of Hellespont and Greeoe.— Alas, I faint. Fainte.] 
The heart of Mr. Odoherty was of the tenderest. and most in- 
flammable description, and he now formed an attachment to a lady 
Gilhooly, the rich widow of sir Thomas Gilhooly Knt., who, on 
account of some private services to the state, was knighted dur- 
ing the lieutenancy of lord Hardwicke. His love to this lady 
was of the most modest and retiring nature, and he never ventur- 
ed to make a personal declaration of his passion. He has com- 
memorated it, however, in the following beautiful and pathetic 
stanzas: | 
vot. viii. ö 37 


— 
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Oh, lady, in the laughing hours 
When time and. joy go hand in hand; 
When pleasure strews thy path with flowers, i 
And but to wish is to command; ` 
When thousands swear that to thy lips 
A more than angel’s voice is given, 
And that thy jetty eyes eclipse 
The bright, the blessed stars of Heaven; 
Might it not cast a trembling shade 
Across the light of mirth and song, 
To think, that there is one, sweet maid, 
That lov’d thee hopelessly and long; 
That lov’d, yet never told his flame, 
Although it burn’d his soul to madness: 
That lov’d; yet never breath’d thy name, 
Even in his fondest dreams of gladness. 
Though red my coat, yet pale my face, 
Alas, ’tis love that made it so, . 
Thou only canst restore its grace, 
_ And bid its wonted blush to glow. 
Restore its blush! Oh I am wrong, 
For here thine art were all in vain; 
My face has ceased to blush so Jong 
I fear it ne’er can blush again! 


This moving expression of passion appears to have produced. 
no effect on the obdurate fair one, who was then fifty-four years of 
age, with nine children, and a large jointure, which would certainly 
have made a very convenient addition to the income of Mr. Odoherty. 
He now resolved on volunteering into the line. He was unwil- 
ling that his services should be confined to the comparatively 
inactive and inglorious duties of a militia oficer, and he there- 
fore determined to wield his sword, or, as he technically called 
it, his Hit, wherever the cause of his country should demand it. 
He was soon after appointed to an ensigncy in the 44th regiment, 
then in the West Indies; and, on the 14th of August 1814, he 
embarked at Dover in the schooner John Dory, captain Godol- 
phin, for Jamaica. He experienced a tedious passage, and they 
were unfortunate enough to fall in with an American privateer, . 
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trom which, however, after a smart action, they had the good 
luck to escape The following jeu d' esprit gives so favourable 
a specimen of his talent for humour, that I cannot refuse the 
reader the pleasure of submitting it to his perusal: 


Captain Godolphin was a very odd and stingy man, 

W ho skipper was, as I’m assured, ofa schooner-rigged West-In- 
diaman; 8 

The wind was fair, he went on board, and when he sail’d from 
Dover, : 

Says he “ this trip is but a joke, for now I’m half-seas over.“ 


The captain’s wife, she sail’d with him, this circumstance I’ve 
heard of her, 

Her brimstone breath, twas almost death to come within a yard 
of her; 

With fiery nose, as red as rose, to tell no lies I'll stoop, 

She look'd just like an admiral with a lanthorn at the poop. 


Her spirits sunk from eating junk, and as she was an epicure, 

She swore a dish of dolphin fish would of her make a happy cure. 

The captain’s line, so strong and fine, had hook’d a fish one day, 

When his anxious wife Godolphin ened and the dolphin swam 
away. | 


The wind was foul, the weather hot, between the tropics long she 
stewed, 

The latitude was 5 or 6, bout 50 was the longitude, 

When Jack the cook once spoilt the eauce, she thought it mighty 
odd, 

Bat her husband bawl’d on deck, why, here’s the Saucy Jack, 
by — 


The captain sought his charming wife and whispered to her pri- 
vate ear, 

« My love, this night we’ll have to fight a thumping | Yankee pri- 
vateer.” . 

On this he took a glass of rum by which he show’d his sense; 

Resolv'd that he would make at least a eftirited defence. 
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The captain of the Saucy Jack, he was a dark and dingy naan, 

Jays he my ship, must take, this trip, this schooner-rigg’d 
| . West-Indiaman. 

Each at his gun, we'll show them fun, the decks are all in order 

But mind that every lodger here, must like wise be a boarder.” 


No, never was there warmer work, at least I rather think not, 

With cannon, cutlass, grapling · iron, blunderbuss, and stinkpot. 

The Yankee captain ‘boarding her, cried, either strike or drown; 

Godolphin ‘answered, “ “then I N and quickly knock'd him 
. down. 


— 


The remaining thirty verses of this poem, giving an account 
of the action and the subsequent voyage to Jamaica, of how Mrs. 
Godolphin was killed by a cannon ball lodging in her stomach, 
and how captain Godolphin afterwards died of the yellow fever, 
I do not think it necessary to insert. It is sufficient to say, they 
are fully equal to the preceding, and are distinguished by the 
same quaintness of imagination and power of ludicrous expres- 
sion. pi i 

On his arrival at Jamica, he found it. the rendezvous of the 
force destined for the attack on New-Orleans, under the com- 
mand of the brave though unfortunate ir Edward Packenbam. 
Of this force the 44th formed a part, and the heart of Mr. Odo- 
herty throbbed with delightful anticipation of the high destiny to 
which he felt himself called. A circumstance now occurred, 
however, which bid fair, to cloud his prospects forever. On the 
evéning before the sailin;, of the armament for its destination, 
Mr. Odoherty had gone on shore. He there chanced to meet 
with an old school-fellow, who filled the situation of slave-driver 
or whipper-in to a neighbouring plantation. This gentleman in- 
vited him to his house, and they spent the night in pouring forth 
the most liberal libations of new rum, which they drank 


Warm from the still and faithful to its fires. 


The consequence was, that the next morning, on the sailing of 
the fleet, Mr. Odoherty was absent. His friend the whipper-in, 
however, who was tess drunk shan his guest, had the good sense 
to foresee the consequences of his being left behind on so pres- 
sing an occasion. He hired a couple of negroes to row after the 
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fleet, had ensign Oodoherty carried insensible to the boat, and he 
was conveyed to his ship» 8 as he himself bamorously termed it, 
« as drunk as. David's sow.” The cummanding officer immedi- 
ately placed him under an arrest, and it was only.on his expressing 
the most sincere contrition for his folly, joined with many pto- 
mises of amendment, that he was again allowed to perform the 
duties of his station. After this, few of the officers of the regi- 
men: thought proper to associate with him; and with the excep- 
tion of some who had formerly been his companions jn the militia, 
he was placed i in Coventry by the whole corps. 


(To be continued.) 


E 7 | 
ON THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
| (From the German of Schlegel.) | 


Moreover, although the Romani were at length ‘desirous of 
becoming thorough Hellenists, they were deficient in that milder 
humanity, of which we may observe traces in ‘Grecian history, 
poetry, and art, even in the time of Homer. From the most aus- 
tere virtue, which, like Curtius, sacrificed every personal inalina- 
tion to love of country, they proceeded, with the most fearful ra- 
pidity, to a state of corruption from avarice and luxury, equally 
without example In their character they always betrayed that 
their first founder was not suckled at the breast of a woman, but of 
a raging wolf. They were the tragedians of the history of the world, 
who exhibited many a deep tragedy of kings led in chains and, 
pining in dungeons; they were the iron necessity of other nations; 
universal destroyers for the sake of rearing at last, from the ruins, 
the mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, in the midst of 
an obsequious world, reduced to one dull uniformity. It was not 
given to them to excite emotion by the mitigated accounts of men- 
tal suffering, and to touch with a delicate hand every note of the 
scale of feeling. They naturally sought also in tragedy, by over- 
leaping all intervening gradations, to reach at once the extreme, 
both in the stoicism of heroism, and in the monstrous fury of ori- 
minal desires. Nothing of their ancient greatness had remained 
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to them but the contempt of*pain and death, when after an extra- 
vagant enjoyment of life they were at last called upon to submit to 
these evils. They then impressed this seal of their former gran- 
deur on their tragic heroes, with a self-satisfied and ostentatious 
profusion. Finally, in the age of polished literature, among a 
people fond, even to a degree of madness, of shows and spectacles, 
the dramatic poets were still in want of a poetical public. In the 
triumphal processions the fights of gladiators and of wild beasts, 
all the splendour of the world, all the wonders of every clime, 
were brought before the eye of the spectator, who was glutted 
with scenes of the most violent and bloody description. What ef- 
fect could the more refined gradations of tragic pathos produce 
on nerves so steeled? It was the ambition of the powerful among 
them to exhibit in one day to the people, on stages erected for the 
purpose, and immediately afterwards destroyed, the immense 
plunder which they derived from foreign or civil war. The re- 
lation which Pliny gives of the arehitectural decoration of the stage 
érected by Scaurus, borders on the incredible. When magnifis 
cence could oe carried no farther, they endeavoured to surprise 
by the novelty of mechanical inventions.—In this way, a Reman, 
at the burial solemnity of his father, caused two theatres to be con- 
structed in honour of him, resting with their backs on each other, 
and made to move in such a manner on a single hinge, thus at the 
end of the play, they were wheeled round with all the spectators 
within them, and formed together into one circus, in which com- 
bats of gladiators were exhibited. In the pleusure of the eyes 
that of the ears was altogether lost; rope dancers and white ele- 
phants were preferred to every dramatic entertainment; the em- 
broidered purple robes of the actor were applauded; as we are 
told by Horace, and so little attentive and quiet was the great 
body of the spectators, that he compares their noise to that of 
the roaring of the ocean, or of a mountain forest in a storm. 
We have only one sample of the tragical talent of the Romans 
remaining, from which however, it would be unjust to draw a 
conclusion with respect to the productions of better times; I al- 
lude to the ten tragedies which go by the name of Seneca. Their 
claim to this title appears very doubtfal to me: perhaps it is 
founded merely on the circumstance of Seneca appearing in Oc- 
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tavia, one of these plays; but this would rather lead one to draw 
a different conclusion. The opinions of the learned are very 
much divided on the subject; some ascribe them partly to Se- 
neca the philosopher, and partly to his father the rhetorician; 
others ascribe them toa Seneca, a tragedian, a different person 
from both. Hence it is generally allowed that the different 
pieces are neither from the same hand, nor even of the same age. 
For the honour of the Romgn taste we might be inclined to con- 
sider them the prodypctions of a very late period of aitiquity; but 
* Quintilian. quotes a verse from the Medea of Seneca, which is to 
be found in the play of that name in the collection in question; 
and therefore the authenticity of this piece cannot be doubted, 
though its merits do not seem to be in any way pre-eminent 
above the others.“ We find also in Lucan a contemporary of 
Nero, a similar display of bombast, in which every thing great 
is distorted to nonsense. The state of violence and constraint in 
which Rome was kept under a series of blcod thirsty tyrants, had 
also given an unnatural character to eloquence and poetry. The 
same thing has been observed in similar periods of mouern histo- 
ry. Under the wise and mild government of a Vespasian and a 
Titus, and of a Trajan more especially, the Romans returhed to 
a purer taste. But whatever period may have given birth to 
the tragedies of Seneca, they are beyond description, bombasti- 
cal and frigid, unnatural in character and action, revolting from 
their violation of every propriety, and so destitute of every thing 
like theatrical effect, that I am inclined to believe they were never 
destined to leave the rhetorical schools for the stage. These pro- 
ductions have nothing in common with the old tragedies, those 
sublime creations of the poetical genius of the Greeks, but the 
name, the outward form, and the mythological materials; and yet 
they seem to have been composed with the obvious intemion of 
excelling them; but they bear the same relation to the Grecian 


* The author of this Medea makes the heroine strangle her children be- 
fore the eyes of the people, notwithstanding the admonition of Horace, 
who probably had an example of the Roman theatre before his eyes; for 
a Greek would hardly bave committed this error. The Roman tragedians 
must have had a particular relish for seeking novelty and effect in such 
horrible exhibitions. 
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works, which a hollow hyperbole does to the most fervent truth. 
Every tragical common place is spun out to the very last; all is 
phrase; and even the most common remark is delivered in stilted 
language. The most complete poverty of sentiment is dress- 
ed out with wit and acuteness. There is even a display of fancy 
in them, or at least a phantom of it; for they contain an example 
of the misapplication of every mental faculty. The authors have 
found out the secret of being diffuge, even to wearisomeness, 
and at the same time so epigrammatically laconic, as to be often 
obscure and unintelligible. Their characters are neither ideal ` 
nor actual beings, but gigantic puppets, who are at one time pat 
in motion by the string of an unnetural heroism, and at another 
by that of a passion equally unnatural, which no guilt nor enormi- 
ty can ‘appal. In a history ef the dramatic art I should have altege- 
ther overlooked the tragedies of Seneca, if, from a blind prejudice 
for every thing which has come down to us from antiquity, they 
bad not been often imitated in modern times. They were more 
early and more generally-known than the Greek tragedies. Not 
merely learned men, without a feeling for art, have judged fa- 
vourably ef them; many preferred them to the Grecian tragedies, 
but even poets have aceounted them deserving of their study and 
imitation. The influence of Seneca on Corneille’s idea of tragedy 
eannot be mistaken; Racine too, in his Phædra, has condescended 
to borrow a good deal from him, and among other things, nearly 
the whole scene of the declaration of love, of all which we have 
an enumeration in Brumoy. 


t 


FEMALE WEAKNESS. 


T HE weakness they lament ess lee create, 

Instructed from their infant years to court, 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man. 

They seem to shudder at the rustling breeze, 

Start at the light, and tremble in the dark; 

Till, affectation ripening to belief, 

And folly, frightened at her own chimeras, 

Habitual cowardice usurps the soul. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE: 
KTANEOI KTAMOI "BNI KYZT141 NENTE. 


TO THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Iliustrious Sir, 

Your sudden appearance in our benighted city, has made a 
wonderful noise. Every one has something te say of you and the 
labours of your associates... in short, the whole town seems to be 
Moon-struck. I was lately jn a mixed company, where your 
merits were fully discussed by those who could understand your 
intentions, as well as by those who could not. One of the gentle- 
men loungers at the court, was very solicitous to know what was 
the hidden mystery of your Greek motto, and, at the same time, 
hoped you might be punished for the contempt of courts which 
you commit, when you insinuate that your rays have penetrated 
the walls where justice is dispensed. 

But as I do not mean to act the part of an eaves-dropper, un- 
less i think my communications may produce some advantage 
both to you and your readers, I shall at ‘present merely call your 
attention to one part of the conversation. A very charming young 
lady, whose vivacity and good sense never fail to communicate 
pleasure to the friendly circle, complained of the neglect with 
which you treat the ladies, in turning over the care of their stock- 
ings to the superintendance of the stars, and of the scandalous in- 
dignity of classing them with stocks and the fall of empires. 

I must acknowledge that. I was surprised at this remark, as the 
lady is one of the few who pay more regard to the improvement 
of the head than the colour of hose. However, I hope you will 
indulge them in taking these matters under your especial charge, 
by which means you may command their attention, when you ` 
deign to honour us with a speculation upon more important to- 
pics. 

To one of your profound erudition, aided by the accurate know- 
ledge of human nature which you must have acquired in the Lu- 
nar regions, it would be mere supererogation, to expatiate.on the 
necessity of enjoying the patronage of the fair: and'I fear it would 
offend the gravity of such a personage, were I to dilate on the 
pleasure of winning their approving smiles. E. 

VOL. VIII. 38 
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BY THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Our new correspondent will find, that we have not neglected 
the subject of his petition.. All matters appertaining to the gov- 
- ernance, direction, illumination and protection of the fair, are con- 
fided to the zeal and abilities of the youngest and most gallant 
member of the Lunarian society, Mr. Lewis Lunatick, who is en- 
joined never to slumber at his post. Among other particulars, 
we have desired him to be very careful, 

1. To interrupt all simpering beaux who may be found whis- 
pering in the corner of a ball- room, about the temperatu re of the 
weather; it being presumed that the ladies are already acquaint- 
ed witb the state of the atmosphere, from the last year’s almanac 
or the present year’s. muslin.” ' 

2. To suffer no gentleman to squeeze the hand of a lady, unless 
he be her partner for life, or—a cotillion—and in either case, not 
too often nor with too much “ gentle violence.” | 

3. To prevent, if possible, every female, except old maids, 
who live upon their own income and have not more than three 
cats to maintain, to play at leo, brag or Tommy-come-tickle-me. 
And the said last mentioned spinsters, are recommended to play 
the last mentioned game, if they can find any honest yeomen who 
have no cat to support and want one, and wear hose, which suf- 
fers the wind to kiss their bare heels. 

4. To prevent all females of whatever age or condition, except 
those who envy the reputation of their neighbours, from talking 
scandal or drinking cordial before tea. 

5. Toprevent any lady from · wearing foreign millinery, and tell - 
ing the cost of it: we having cogent reasons for believing, that all 
dresses made in France are upwards of two inches and se ven- 
eights too short for a modest woman, and too dear for a prudent 
one: and moreover, that they are calculated to excite the imper- 
tinent stare of our sex, and the envious gaze of some of their 
own. From this interdiction, we are willing to except all young 
ladies, who, like Cinderella, owe their charms to the effects of 
magic and paint, and are willing to gain a husband by the sym- 
metry of a foot. 


— 
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GLANCES AT LIFE. 


Herodotus, imitating the father poet, whode life he had written, hath 
desprinkled his work with many fabulosities. BROWNE. 


Br VINCENT LUNARDI, Esq. Sec. Lun. Soc. 


Our society is composed of characters so various, that a con- 
templative philosopher might style it an epitome of the world; 
and being aided in our deliberations. by the observations of -our 
learned president who bas had more experience than any mortal 
man, we can confidently boast a combination of talents which are 
not surpassed by the National Institute, or even the American 
Philosophical Society. We have theorists in every department 
of science, and although their experiments have not yet produced 
any visible advantages to the community, they have not lest their 
courage. One of them lately discovered a method of ascertain- 
ing the longitude, and a subscription was. immediately. opened, to 
defray the expenses necessarily incident to the practical prosecu- 
tion of his labours. One half of all the pecuniary profits, except- 
ing the 25,000/. to be given by the English board of admiralty, 
was to become the reward of the liberal patronage of the subscris 
bers. Matters were going on swimmingly, until an unlucky old put, 
who was asked for his money, happened to require a demonstra- 
tion of the theory. It was then discovered, that the machine was 
admirably calculated for the inhabitants of the Moon, but could 
not possibly be employed in this nether world. Our president, who 
is the organ of communication between the Lunar world and the 
earth, will carry it to the Moon, the next time he visits that lu- 
minary: having entered into bonds for the faithful distribution of the 
profits of all the patent rights wen he may vend among the Lu- 
nar navigators. / 

Another ofour members, who traces his pedigree as far back as 
the time of one of his ancestors who was boatswain to Noah, has 
employed the last seventy years in compiling a HISTORY or TEARS, 
from the time of the flood down to that of the loss ofthe gun-boat 
in a cornfield in South Carolina. He has often attempted to read 
it to us, but his eyes have become so weak by continual weeping 
over the calamities. which he has described, that the society has 
prevailed upon him to postpone the task. The whole work is 
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divided into ninety-seven volumes folio; but it is so planned, that 
any part or parts may be read without observing the hiatus. He 
has wisely adopted this method, for the convenience of lounging 
readers, who may not be disposed to dip deeply into the subject. 
I am credibly informed, that he has introduced a very classical 
dissertation upon the- grief of Niobe, who was changed into a 
stone, as the chroniclers of that age relate, because she bad the 
presumption to think herself more beautiful than Latona. This 
he has fully proved to be entirely a fiction, representing the fri- 
gidity of the climate of Lydia. It seems, according to his argu- 
ment, that Niobe being a woman of very sober habits, had gone 
to church to worship the mother of Apollo and Diana, but upon 
seeing some of her neighbours better dressed than herself, she 
fell to crying. In this situation she remained until the morning, 
when she was found stone dead and surrounded with a complete 
coat of. ice. The weather continued to be so cold for the fol- 
lowing nine days, that the sextons and grave diggers were frost - 
bitten in attempting to bury her. But on the tenth she was 
decently interred, and a motto expressive of her untimely fate 
was engraved upon her tomb-stone in the Bœotian dialect, by a 
celebrated stone · cutter of that time, who was also one of the 
Areopagi. | 
The death of Artemisa, another cryer of antiquity, he dre 
to hard drinking; it being recorded of her (Plin. 36, c. 5) that she 
even drank a decoction of the ashes of her husband. Her famous 
mausoleum was built for no other purpuse than to conceal these 
tippling frolicks from thè world. 
He has moreover, introduced some remarks very useful to all 
cryers, upon the celebrated incantation of the Goddess of Justice, 
the present orthography of which he clearly proves to be a vile 
and unmeaning corruption, from the Gallic Oyez, Oyez, Oyez. 
About three hundred and eighty pages of his sixty-fifth volume, 
are devoted to a critical and metaphysical analysis of the follow- 
ing tetrastick: . : 
If the man who Oysters cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have an Oyster than his father. i 
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Here he has entered very fully into the history of the different 
species of bi-valves, and detailed the various modes of cooking 
the Oyster. He has also'shown more black letter learning than 
any of the commentators upon Shakspeare, by an investigation 
of the appetites, passions and desires of this odd fish, and com- 
pletely demonstrated, that “ an Oyster may be crossed in love—” 
But in his conclusion nothing is concluded, and he honestly con- 
fesses that he cannot account for the unfeeling disposition of him 
who would cry Oysters and yet not weep at the death of his fa- 
ther. He once submitted the question to an ingenious casuist in 
Philadelphia, but that gentleman, whether he was unable to solve 
the difficulty, or infected with the mania of the city, only answer- 
ed him by a pun. 

Next he takes into consideration the various s causes of weeping, 
with a more particular reference to the death of a parent. Some 
children cry. he says, because they are sorry; some for gladness,* 
and others because it is the fashion.—Some young ladies because 
their sables do not become their complexion, or have been made 
so negligently as not to display the elegant symmetry of their per- 
sons. I pass over his wise disputation on the reasons why the 
Macedonian conquerer wept fot new worlds to subdue, and like- 
wise, why children cry for the Moon, lest I should prevent his 
book from selling. 

But among the members of the Louii Society, perhaps no 
one is so deeply filled with the substance called Moonshine, as 
Lewis Lunatick. In his younger days, this unfortunate gentle- 
man was struck by a Moon-beam which was almost overcharged 
with flames and darts and all the etceteras that compose the fear- 
ful artillery of love. Since that period he has roamed through 
the world “ sighing like furnace.“ To his sensitive heart every 
woman is an angel; every breath is a sigh. The good old books 
which his father bequeathed to him have all been exchanged for 
“The Vicissitudes of the Heart;” The “ Delusions of Fancy;“ 
The “ Victim of Sentiment;” and such volumes which contain 


Then they for sudden joy did weep 
And l for sorrow sung, 
That such a King should play bo-peep, 
And play the fools among. SW AKSPEARE. 
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every thing but common sense. When he commenced the 
career of life, the prospect was fair and inviting. Descended 
from a respectable famity, his education was such as comported 
with his situation. Nature had adorned his mind with every u- 
lent which emulation requires, and his person was formed to cap- 
tivate the admiration of the fair. With all the flattering forebod- 
ings of future eminence which such advantages promised, he en- 
tered on the practice of the law. But the tedious probation which 
is necessary to be passed, even by the brightest genius, in that 
profession, damped his aspiring hopes and enervated his exertions. 
Idleness, the destructive syren which ever hovers over the path 
of youth, spread her delusive snare, and ambition, after a short 
struggle, sighed and resigned herself a willing victim to her toils. 
Tic mighty mind of Hercules was reduced to the distaff, and his 
person was-honoured and disgraced by the slipper of Ompbale. 

In vain did Lunatick contemplate the bright goal of his former 
race—in vain did he resolve to discontinue the company of the 
Muses, and cry, vitanda est insidia syren desidia, He had only 
like the younger Lyttleton, the resolution to make good resolu- 
tions, and there he stopped. The grave Blackstone would oft 
times relax the stern severity of his brow, and justice would 
beckon the wanderer to the vestibule of her temples. But he 
bad penetrated an enchanted grove where volition surrendered 
her power to the wand of pleasure, and idleness laying her band 
upon a velume of Rabelais, would swear he should not depart ber 
courts. Thus in time, the twelve Judges were forgotten, while 
he listened to the inspiration of the nine Muses, and gazed upos 
the Graces. . | l 

| p—s 


CLEANLINESS, 


Taere is a kind of anxious cleanliness, which is always the char- 
acteristic of a slattern; it is the superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, 
dreading discovery and shunning suspicion—It is the violence 
of an effort against habit, which being impelled by external mo- 
tives, cannot stop at the middle point. 
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rPAMMATIKON, kc. A Course of Belles Letters by Constanti- 
nos Oikomos, professor ef Philology, kc. translated from the 


‘Revue Enyclopédique. 


Orgomos holds a distinguished rank among those who have pro- 
moted the study of modern Greek literature. In 1813 he published 
an excellent Treatise on Rhetoric. For many years he has taught 
the Greek and Latin languages with success, and he has formed 
a great number of excellent scholars. He is, at the same time, 
first preacher of the churches at Smyrna, and he has acquired a 
brilliant reputation by his eloquence which attracts to his ser- 
mons, not only the inhabitants of this opulent city, hut many 
foreigners of distinction. In the number of the warm admirers of 
this learned ecclesiastic, -Anthimos, a native of N axos and arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, is to be particularly distinguished. 

Without having ever quitted Grtece, Oikomos is profoundly 
versed in general literature; in the Latin, French, Italian and 
German languages. The present patriarch of Constantinople of- 
fered him one of the principal chairs in the great Greek college 
of that metropolis, but he was unwilling to abandon the. country 
of Homer, where all his affections were centered. l 

Such is the person of whose Course of Belles Lettere we now 
announce the first volume, the others being still in the press. 
This volume is divided into two parts. The first contains a 
short introduction in the following order; I. Definition and division 
of the fine arts. II. Difference between the fine arts in general 
and the fine and useful arts. III. Of genius: in the -fine arts 
this faculty is an imitation of nature. IV. What is natural 
beauty. V. fn what manner genius imitates natural beauty or 
enthusiasm. VI. Of taste in general. WII. Ofthe pleasures of 
taste and of the sublime in general. VIII. Of the sublime in 
style. IX. Of the beautiful in general. X. Of the beautiful in 
style. XI. Of taste in the fine arts. XII. That, taste has a 
great influence upon manners; and ought, for this reason, to be 
cultivated with great care and attention. 
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The second book relates to the art of poetry, a subject which is 
treated with rigorous method. After a general introduction on 
the origin and nature of poetry, Oikomos speaks of epic and lyric 
poetry; then he demonstrates the principles arid rules of the dra- 
matic art, with remarkable justness and perspicuity. From this he 
passes to the bucolic, the apologue, didactic and satyrical poetry, 
the epistle and epigram. Such is nearly the contents of the 
first volume, of which we regret that we cannot offer a particu- 
lar analysis. The author has put in requisition, numerous 
authors both ancient and modern, such as Aristotle, Longinus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Quintilian, La Harpe, Rollin, Le 
Batteux, Blair, and particularly those who have adopted the 
literary doctrines of the teacher of Alexander. We are pleased 
to perceive that, in general, the author unites, in his valuable 
work, an erudition equally extensive and solid with a taste which 
is at once enlightened and severe. He quotes with discernment, 
numerous fine passages from the classical writers of antiquity, 
and he frequently mentions the most celebrated authors among 
the French, English, Italians, Gerinans, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
upon whose merits he decides with great impartiality. Still 
however this is not the brilliant partof his work. It is chiefly from 
the ancients that he deduces his principles. We should not criti- 
cise him severely, if, in speaking of the moderns, he has com- 
mitted some mistakes. ö 

The work is dedicated to Mr. Alexander Mawros, of Paros, 
one of the most opulent merchants of Greece, and also one of 
the first benefactors of this unhappy country which has made 
such vain efforts to emerge from a state of ignorance and de- 
gradation. The dedicatory epistle is worthy of the learned author 
and the illustrious patriot to whom it is addressed: “ 1 do not hon- 
our you,” says the writer, “ for your riches; I do net admire you 
because the noble are your friends; I do not felicitate you on your 
exterior qualities:—It is in the practice of virtue that the 
merit of a man really consists; it is for this that we should ad- 
mire, honour and felicitate. Without virtue, however great we 
may appear we are deficient in the most essential quality Your 
rare virtues, most noble Alexander, entitle you to universal 
esteem. You are magnanimous, liberal and generous. You 
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honour the Muses, you love your country. The wise deposi- 
tary of the gifts of Plutus, you employ them to loosen the bonds 
of wretched Greece......You are the patron of the schools. You 
send abroad our young men to bring home the sciences of Eu- 
rope. Your country is not unmindful of its obligations to you, 
It connects your name with those of the Moruzzi, the Zozimas, 
the Kaplani, and all the immortal benefactors of Greece. But 
while Smyrna shall exist, her college will declare most empha- 
tically your munificence,” &c. &c. 

These passages, which we have literally translated, do. not 
speak in exaggerated terms, although they flow from the most 
profound gratitude. Mr. Mawros, at his own expense, has found- 
ed a public school, in his own country, for the gratuitous instruction 
ef youth; he has made large donations to different colleges in 
Greece, and he maintains a great number of pupils and teachers. 
The greater part of the Greek merchants, and particularly those 
of Odessa have also contributed according to their means, to the 
relief of Greece, by diffusing among her young men a taste for . 
letters, sciences, and the arts. | 

The dedication is followed by a preliminary discourse address - 
ed by the author to his countrymen. After some general reflec- 
tions on the importance of classical literature and the manner of 
studying it, he exhorts all young men to the cultivation of elo- 
quence. “ It is by this means,” exclaims the teacher, “ that the 
orator conducts his fellow-citizens through the bye-paths of 
reason, imparts more exalted views of the dignity of man, con- 
tends with ignorance and error, and aus through his country 
the effulgence of the arts and sciences.” _ 

He proposes, as models of imitation, the learned patriarch of 
Constantinople, the archbishop Ignatius, some other prelates dis- 
tinguished for their patriotism, and several gentlemen and mer- 
chants who have zealously contributed to the progress of instruc- 
tion. He paysa well-merited tribute to Theocletus and Kok- 
kiniki, editors of the Literary Mercury, as well as doctor Alex- 
andrides, who publishes the Commercial Telegraph and the Li- 
terary Telegraph. These three journals, in modern Greek, are 
printed at Venice. He mentions also Athanasius of Stagira, 
professor of modern Greek in the Imperial academy of the same 
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city, who has publisbed the prospectus of another Greek jour- 
nal, entitled Calliope. 

Oikomos advises particularly that des art of writing should 
be cultivated; & all our men of letters,“ he says, contribute to 
the revival of Greece, but our number of good writers is lamen- 
tably small. The first and most celebrated, undoubtedly, is the 
learned Coray, so remarkable for the ease and clearness of his 
style, and the force and elevation of his thoughts.” 

The volume terminates with the following earnest and feeling 

exhortation: 
O ye who admire what is beautiful! young men of wretched 
Greece! listen to the last words of your friend. Your country- 
men expect from you more finished works than this which you 
now peruse. My feeble labours will easily give place to yours. At 
some future day my hoary head will be surrounded by a crowd 
of industrious and skilful teachers; then with a trembling voice 
and a heart overflowing with joy, I shall chaunt songs to the Mu- 
ses and tne Graces.” 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 


Bertrand de Born, a troubadour in the twelfth century, of equal 
renown for birth, valor and poesy, was enamoured of Helena, 
sister of Richard Cœur de Lion. To this passion succeeded an- 
other not less tender for Maenz de Montagnac, daughter of the 
viscount Turenne, and wife of Talleyrand Périgord, ancestor of 
the diplomatic hero of the present day. To exculpate himself 
from the charge of infidelity, of which this latter lady had accused 
him, he composed a song of singular originality, a character in 
which we trace the true knight of the golden day; a man entirely 
devoted to war and hunting, the games and labours of our sires, 
and who esteems his every occupation and amusement as inferior 
to the charms of love. | 

I cannot conceal from myself, says the enamoured Troubadour, 
the pam which your flatterers have excited by their strictures 
upon my conduct: but, for mercy’s sake permit not the slandcrers 
to estrauge your heart from me:—that heart so frank, so loyal, so 
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true, so full of gentleness and goodness. May I, at the first throw 
loose my sparrow hawk, may a falcon tear it from my hand, may 
I behold it die under my eyes, if your language be not sweeter to 
me than the accomplishment of all my desires, than all the gifts 
of love from another lady! * * * * * * * May my casque ob- 
struct my sight, may my reins be too short, and my stirrups too 
long; may the roughest trotting horse torment me, may the 
groom, at my arrival, be intoxicated to fury, if the person who 
has thus reviled me has not lied! If I approach the gaming-table 
to play, may I not be able to win a denier, may the table be so 
full that I cannot find a place at it, may all the dice be unſavoura- 
ble, if I love any other woman, if I regard any but yourself alone, 
whom I desire and cherish! May I be shut upin a dungeon, may 
we not endure each other’s sight, or rather may I be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the world, masters, servants, guests, and even the 
porter himself, if I have a heart to love any other woman! May 
1 permit another knight to pay bis court to my lady before my 
face, and fail in resolution to avenge the insult; may the wind 
baffle me at sea; may even the porter of the king’s court-yard 
presume to beat me; may I be the first to fly ina e if 
my accuser has not lied! | 
The readers of Dante may call to mind the figure of Bertrand 
de Born as described by that poet of gloom and mystery. He 
perceives a bust advancing to him without a head, or rather sus- 
pending his head by the hair with his right hand; the bust raises 
up the head, and presents it to the visiter of the shades, exclaiming, 
“ Thou who, yet breathing, seekest the kingdoms of the dead, see 
if thou canst find any suffering equal to that which I endure; and 
that thou mayest carry some account, of me to tlie land of the 
living, know that Iam Bertrand de Born, the same who gaye per- 
nicious counsels to the young king, the son of Henry II. of. Eng- 
land. I excited a son to revolt against his father: I was the Ar- 
chitophel to this new Absolom; and, for having separated those 
whom God had united, I carry my head thus severed from my 
shoulders.” 
We are informed by Mons. St. Palaye, in his Memoire on An- 
cient Chivalry, that all these asseverations were ineffectual, and 
that what was denied to the poet was granted to the generous 
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intercession of a rival.’ The incident is 80 characteristic of the 
manners of that day that I shall be pardoned for introducing it. 
The inflexible rigor of his mistress, determined him to leave 
her, and offer his- heart to Tiberge de Montausier, a lady who 
was celebrated for her beauty, knowledge and virtue. This gen- 
erous woman appeared afflicted, as well as flattered by his ad- 
dresses, and resolved to reconcile the quarrel. If you have not 
wronged her,“ she said, I shall know it; and, if you are true 1 
will do my utmost to restore you to the favour of Maentz: but 
if you are culpable, neither will I, or ought any N to take you 
into their service.“ 

Bertrand, satisfied with this generous offer, promised the lady 
of Montausier to love none but her, if he could not recover the 
good graces of Maentz; and she promised, on her part, to take 
him for her knight, if she could not succeed in her negociation. 
Convinced, at last, of the innocence of the Troubadour, Maentz 
restored him to her favour, exacting, at the same time,—so seri- 
ous and nice of honour were these love affairs;—that he should go 
and take a solemn leave of the lady of Montausier; and get him- 
self disculpated, by her, from the sort of oath he had taken. 

Bertrand celebrates this reconciliation in a piece, which has not 
been preserved. Mingling gallantry with very opposite ideas, he 
concludes it with saying, „the first laws of honour are, to make 
war; to tilt at Advent, and at Easter; and to enrich women with 
the spoils of the conquered.” 


ADVICE TO A JONGLEUR. 


The Jongleurs (derived probably from joculatores.)— The Jon- 
gleurs were of an order quite inferior to the Troubadours: they 
professed to amuse the societies to which they were. admitted, by 
their tales, by the verses which they had learned by heart, and 
which they accompanied with divers instruments, by sleights of 
hand, grimaces and buffoonery. In this degraded state, however, 
they learned to compose verses in imitation of those which they 
had committed to memory. Giraud de Calauson, a troubadour or 
rather jongleur of Gascony, in a curious Sirvente, gives the fol- 
lowing advice to a jongleur: 

Know perfectly how to invent well, to rhyme well; to pro- 
pose a subject with adroitness; know how to play on the drum 
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and cymbals, and to make the symphony sonorous; know how to 
throw and catch little apples on the point of a knife, to imitate the 
notes of birds, to play tricks, to direct the attacks of castles, to 
make monkies leap through four hoops, to play on the citole and 
mandore, to handle the manicorde (possibly a sort of spinnet) and 
the guittar, garnir la rove d diæ-sent cordes,* play on the harp, 
et bien accorder la gigne (a merry air) four é gager lair du 
fsalterion. Jongleur, thou wilt prepare nine instruments of ten 
strings; if thou learnest to play on them expertly; they will pro- 
vide for all thy wants; make the lyres be heard, and the little 
hills resound.” | 

After having enumerated the romances and tales which the 
jongleur ia required to recite, the poet adds: 

4 Know how love runs and flies, how he goes without attire, 
how he repels justice with his darts, which he sharpens, and his 
two arrows, one of which is of pure gold which dazzles, and the 
other of steel which pierces so rudely that its wounds are incurable. 
Learn the ordinances of love, his priviliges and his remedies, and 
know well how to explain his different degress, how rapidly he flies, 
on what he lives, what he does when he departs the deceits which 
he then practices, and how he destroys his servants. When thou 
shalt have learned all this, fail not to present thyself to the young 
king of Arragon, for no person better appreciates the good exer- 
cise; if thou knowest well thy trade, if thou art distinguished 
among thy betters, thou wilt not have to complain of the want of 
his largesses; if thou risest not above mediocrity, thou wilt de- 
serve to be ill received by the best prince in the world.” 

D ' 


WITCHES. 


In 1747, twenty-five years after the publication of king 
James’s famous treatise to prove that there were such things 
as old men and old women who had intercourse with familiar 
Spirits and demons in the shapes of cats and various other animals, 
James Howel, a quaint, but not less learned and intelligent man, 
writes as follows, on this curious subject: 


* As many of these usages are now unknown, we have preferred the 
original French in some instances. 
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( 1 say, that he who denies there are such busy spirits, and 
such poor passive creatures upon whom they work, who com- 
monly are called witches, I say again, that he who denies there 
are such spirits, shows himself that he hath a spirit of contradic- 
tion in him opposing the concurrent and consentient opinion of all 
antiquity.” Familiar J.etters, xc. p. 425. 

Dr. Brown, the author of a work on Vulgar Errors, was him- 
self a dupe to this most vulgar of all prejudices. 

| EXPATRIATION. 

E 1809, the Spanish ambassador at London, Apadoca; re- 
quired of the British ministry that Aaron Burr, (formerly vice 
president of the United States) who was then in London, should 
be compelled to depart from the kingdom for having un- 
dertaken an expedition against the Spanish American colo- 
nies. Burr appeared when summoned, and claimed the right as 
a British subject, under Magna Charta, to remain unmolested in 
the country to which he owed allegiance. He asserted that he was 
entitled to protection by his birth under the British government 
long before the independence of America, and that Great Britain 
could not refuse to recognize the right of any subject born with- 
in the realm or its colonies. 

Among the lawyers who were e on this important 
question was John Reeve esq. After a very full consideration, his 
opinion was given in favour of Burr’s claim. The “ Discussions,” 
are preserved in HALL’s Law Journal, vol. 6. 


r 
SONNET FROM THE DANISH. 


We mentioned in a former number Mr. Fœrson's translations 
from the English, and we are gratified to learn from a late publica- 
tion that his Hamlet and Julius Cæsar have been succeeded by king 
Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, and Richard the Third. Of the 
two first of these immortal dramas a second edition has been 
called for. Of the “ dedicatory lines,” which the translator has 
addressed to her royal highness princess Louisa Augusta, the 
following translation may gratify the readers of the Port Folio. 
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Snatou'p from the scenic monarch’s glorious crown, 
A few stray gemsI bring. Before thy feet, 
Exalted fair, in every charm complete, 

With rev’rence and delight I lay them down, 

Their home was ever in the princely breast; 
That crowned vestal, western sun of fame, 

She loved them; and in their unfading flame 

The image of her brightness shines confess’d. 

As when the flow’rets of the spring unfold 
Their censers, with the pearls of morn replete, 

Nature's sweet sacrifice, the lordly zun 

Joys to illume them; on my offering bold 

Sun of the North, from thy resplendent seat, 
Of all thy countless rays, oh, shed but one! 


D — ö 


INDULGENCE OF THE APPETITE. 


Tur excessive indulgence of the appetite is well ridiculed 
by an ingenious writer, who is not generally known: It has of- 
ten been observed, he says, that all other animals besides man, are 
contented with one species of food, flesh, fish or fowl, or. vegeta- 
bles; and never encroach on that of a different species. The 
lion, though invested with sovereign power, and living in regal 
state, is content with the leg of a calf, or the haunch of a stag; 
never thinks of a second course, or of a desert, or even of sauce, 
cauliflower, or carrot, pickled cucumber, or the like. The 
eagle also, king of the birds, feasts himself and the royal family, 
the young princes, and the infanta, on a brace of pheasants, a 
turkey, or a dozen pigeons; but would not debase himself by 
stooping to a nest of jarks, or robin red-breasts, for a second 
course. i 

But man, as lord of the creation, by his prerogative, falls foul 
on whatever comes in his way, and ransacks the universe to 
gratify his voracious appetite; the fowls of the air, the fishes of 
the sea, the beasts ofthe forests, with the vegetables of every 
genus and of every sfiecies; not only herbs, which were intended 
for the use of man, but roots, which seem reserved for the food 
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and snouts of hogs; nay, even the excrescences of nature, mush- 
rooms and truffles, indigestible substances, which, if ever they 
were intended to be eaten, must probably have been by the in- 
habitants of the infernal regions. 

If temperance, however, regulated our use of these various 
articles of food, with which Providence indulges us; if we killed 
the animals without cruelty, and cooked them with plainness and 
simplicity, they might be what Providence intended them, instead 
of what we too often make them, a blessing, and not a curse: but 
when we torture them in taking away their lives, as we often do, 
and scarify, and carbonade, and be-devil their flesh, not only with 
pepper and salt, as we do the gizzard of a turkey, and adding a 
little nutmeg, a little cinnamon, a blade of mace, with chalot and 
onions, &c. and eat it with oil, vinegar, or mustard; such a 
heterogeneous mixture, instead of producing a lacteous chyle, 
flowing through the alimentary canal, like the gentle stream of 
Arno, must become a caustic fluid, rushing like the fiery tor- 
rent of Vesuvius, harrowing up, and tearing the vessels; or, at 
least, generate fevers, calentures, and every disease incident to 
the human body. (Grave's Invalid.) 


JURISDICTION. 


In the matter of Daniel Washburn, before chancellor Kent, 
(New-York August, 1819) the judge declared that it was the 
law and usage of nations, resting on the plainest principles of 
justice and public utility, to deliver up offenders charged with 
felony and other high crimes, and fleeing from the country in 
which the crimes were committed, into a foreign and friendly 
jurisdiction: that when a case of that kind occurred, it would be 
the duty of the civil magistrate, on due proof of the fact, to com- 
mit the fugitive, to the end that a reasonable time might be af- 
forded for the foreign government to make the requisite applica- 
tion to the proper authorities here for his surrender. 
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The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, L L. D. F. R. S. 
c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America at the 
Court of France, and for the Treaty of Peace and Independence with 
Great Britain, Sc. &c. Comprising a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous, 
Literary, and Political subjects, written between the years 1753 and 1790: 
illustrating the Memoirs of his public and private Life; and developing the 
Secret History of bis political Transactions and Negociations. Now first 
publisbed from the Originals, by his grandson William Temple Franklin. 
4to. pp. 450. Price 2d. 2s. (second edition, * 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 8s 1917.) 


(With a portrait of the author.) 


This collection is distributed into three parts, — letters on mis- 
cellaneous subjects—letters on American politics and letters on 
the negociations for peace. In each part they are put in chrono- 
logical series, and therefore they are placed as far as the shorter 
series extend back in time, in three parallel courses, thus bring- 
ing the writer thrice through the same stages of his life and em- 
ployments; and that, too, after the reader may be paesumed to 
have passed through them once already in the narrative. This is 
the best arrangement for facilitating the reader’s acquisition of 
the historical information to be derived from the political portions 
of the correspondence; but it less comports with a strictly bio- 
graphical purpose, since, instead of our beholding, during the 
progress, the whole character and the diversified agency of the 
man, we are shown only one section or side, if we may so express 
it, of that character and agency at once, and are brought back to 
go with him again, and yet again, through the same periods of 
his life, in order to have another, and still another view of the 
same person. We would rather, if we conveniently might take 
our whole view of the man in one progress, beholding him exhi- 
bited, at each step and stage, in each and all of his capacities, 
characteristics, and occupations. - eo | 

Perhaps, however, when a large portion ofa man’s letters relate 
solely to a grand national affair, which they very greatly elucidate, 
it may, after all, be as well to let the biographical purpose and 
interest become secondary, and make such a disposition of them 
as wile most advantageous for understanding that uffair of his- 
tory. deed, if the display of the man were to be regarded as 
the chief object in this part of the correspondence, we are appre- 
hensive that most readers might wish it retrenched, as less than 
one half the number of letters would have sufficed for that; but 
let the object be a disclosure of the seeret history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and nearly of all them may be found to have their 
pertinence and value. l „ 

Taken all together, chis collection of letters would, we think, in 
the absence of all other documents and representatgpns, afford 
sufficient means fora competent estimate of the writer. The 


r 
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character displayed by them is an unusual combination of ele- 
ments. The main substance of the intellectual part of it, is a 
superlative good sense, evinced and acting in all the modes of 
that high endowment; such as,—an intuitively prompt and per- 
fect, and steadily continuing apprehension; a sagacity which with 
admirable ease strikes through all superficial and delusive ap- 
pearances of things, to the essence and the true relations; a facul- 
ty ol reasoning in a manner marvellously simple, direct, and de- 
cisive; a power of reducing a subject or question to its plainest 
principles; an unaffected daring to meet whatever is to be oppos- 
ed, in an explicit, direct manner, and in the point of its main 
strength; a facility of applying familiar truths and self-evident 
propositions, fur resolving the most uncommon difficulties; and a 
happy adroitness of illustration by parallel cases, supposed or 
real, the real ones being copiously supplied by a large and most 
observant acquaintance with the world. It is obvious how much 
this same aecurate observation of the world wduld contribute to that 
power of interpreting the involuntary indications of character, and 
of detecting motives and designs in all sorts of persons he had to 
deal with, and to that foresight of consequence in all practical 
concerns, in which he was probably never surpassed. It is grati- 
fying to observe how soon he would see to the very bottom of the 
characters and schemes of plausible hypocrites and veteran states- 
men, proud as they might be of the recollected number of their 
stratagems and their dupes, and so confident of their talents for 
undermining and overreaching, that it took some of them a con- 
siderable time to become fully aware of the hazard of attempting 
their practice upon the republican. Not one of their inadverten- 
cies, or of their over-done professions, or of the inconsistencies 
into which the most systematic craft is liable to be sometimes 
betrayed, was ever lost upon him. There are in the course of 
these letters, curious and striking instances of personages of great 
pretension, and of other personages, seeking to effect their pur- 
oses, under the guise of making no pretension, putting him in 
ull. possession of their principles and designs, by means of cir- 
cumstances which they little suspected to be betraying them, and 
for which he, if it was necessary, could be discreet enougt¥'to ap- 
pear never the wiser. In process of time, however, courtiers, 
ministers, intriguers, and the diplomatic gentry, had the mist 
Cleared from their faculties sufficiently to understand what kind 
of man it was they had to do with. 
There is one thing deficient in this collection, for the perfect 
illustration of the independence of Dr. Franklin’s judgment. He 
resided a long course of years in France, in the exercise of the 
most impor@nt official functions for the American States, both 
during and after the war, and a great majority of the letters are dat- 
ed at Passy, near Paris. As the French government was a most 
efficient friend to America in that momentous and perilous sea- 
son, and her minister at the French court experienced there all 
manner of respect and complaisance, it was natural enough he 
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should speak in terms of considerable favour of that people and 
their governors, —of favour to certain extent—yuoad hoc. But we 
are in vain curious to know whether this complacency was any 
thing like limited by justice. We are compelled to doubt it, 
from observing the many unqualified expressions of partiality to 
the French and their rulers, and from nowhere finding any terms 
appropriate to the frivolity of the nation, and the despotism and 
ambition of the government. Why do we find none such? Are 
there no preserved letters manifesting that the republican philos- 
pher maintained a clear perception and a condemnatory judgment 
of such things, in spite of the Parisian adulation to himself, and the 
aid given to the rising republic by a tyrannic monarchy? And as 
to that aid itself, it would be one of the most memorable ex m- 
ples of the weakness of strong minds, if Franklin could ever for 
a moment mistake, or estimate otherwise than with contempt, 
the motive that prompted it; a motive which, in any case in which 
he had not been interested, would have placed the whole affair of 
this alliance and assistance in a quite different light from that in 
which he seemed so gratified to regard it.— A profligate and ty- 
rannic court, a disinterested friend toa people asserting their free- 
dom, and in the form of a republic! And could the American am- 
bassador, though gratified, of course, by the fact of powerful as- 
sistance, affect to accept from that court, without a great strug- 
le with his rising indignant scorn, the hypocritical cant and ca- 
jolery about co-operation against oppression, respect for the vir- 
tuous and interesting patriots of the new world, and the like, as 
expressive of its true principles in seizing so favourable an occa- 
sion for giving effect to its hatred against England? And could 
he, into the bargain, contemplate an enslaved and debased people, 
pass in the front of the Bastile, and behuld the ruinous extrava- 
gance and monstrous depravity of that court, with feelings which 
required nothing to keep them in the indulgent tone, but the re- 
collection of French troops and French money. employed in 
America? 3 
If the editor had in his possession any letters or other manu- 
scripts tending to prove that no such beguilement took effect 
upon a judgment on which so many other kinds of persons and 
things attempted in vain to impose, it was due to Franklin’s re- 
putation for independence of judgment, to have given them, even 
though they should have brought some impeachment upon his 
sincerity in the grateful and laudatory expressions repeatedly 
here employed respecting France, and its interference in the con- 
test. | 
In a general moral estimate of his qualities, insincerity would 
seem to find very little place. His principles appear to have 
borne a striking correspondence, in simplicity, directness, and de- 
cision, to the character of his understanding. Credit may be 
given him for having, through life, very rarely prosecuted any 
purpose which he did not deliberately approve; and his manner of 
prosecution was distinguished, as far as appears, by a plain hon- 
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esty in the choice of means, by a contempt of artifice and petty 
devices, by a calm inflexibility, and by greater confidence of 
success than is usually combined with so clear and extended a 
foresight of the difficulties;—but indeed that foresight of the dif- 
ficulties, might justify his confidence of the adaptation of his 
measures for encountering them. 

He appears to have possessed an almost invincible self-com- 
mand, which bore him through all the negociation, strifes with 
ignorance, obstinacy, duplicity, and opposing interest, and through 
tiresome delays and untoward incidents, with a sustained firmness, 
which preserved to him in all cases the most advantageous exer- 
cise of his faculties, and with a prudence of deportment beyond 
the attainment of the mosi disciplined adepts in mere political in- 
trigue and court-practice. He was capable, indeed, of feeling an 
intense indignation, which comes out in full expression in some 
of the letters, relating to the character of the English govern- 
ment, as displayed in its policy toward America. This bitter 
detestation is the most unreservedly disclosed in some of his con- 
fidential correspondence with David Hartly, an English member 
of parliament, a personal friend of Franklin, a constant advocate 
to a measured extent, of the Americans, and a sort of self-offered, 
clandestine, but tacitly recognised medium for a kind of under- 
standing, at some critical periods, between the English govern- 
ment and Dr. Franklin, without costing the ministers the conde- 
scension of official intercourse and inquiry. These vituperative 
passages have a corrosive energy, by virtue of force of mind and 
of justice, which perfectly precludes all appearance of littleness 
and mere temper in the indignation. It is the dignified anger of 
Cato or Aristides. And if a manifestation of it in similar terms 
ever took place in personal conference with such men as were 
its objects, it must have appeared any thing rather than an un- 
governed irritability; nor would it have been possible to despise 
the indignant tone in which contempt was mingled with anger, as 
far as the two sentiments are compatible. Believing that the 
men who provoked these caustic sentences, did for the most part, 
deserve them, we confess we have read them with that sort of 
pleasure which is felt in seeing justice made to strike, by vindic- 
tive power of mind, on the characters of men whose stations de- 
fended their persons and fortunes from the most direct modes of 
retribution. 

When, at length, all was accomplished that, with long and 
earnest expostulation, he had predicted, and been ridiculed for 
predicting, to the English statesmen, as the certain consequence 
of persisting in their infatuated course, we find no rancorous 
recollection, no language of extravagant triumph at the splendid 
result, nor of excessive self-complacency in the retrospect of his 
Own important share in conducting the great undertaking to 
such a consummation. His feelings do not seem to have been 
elated above the pitch of a calm satisfaction at having material- 
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ly contributed to the success of a righteous cause, a success in 
which he was convinced he saw not simply the vindication of 
American rights, but the prospect of unlimited benefit to man- 
And here it may be remarked, that his predominant passion 
appears to have been a love of the useful. The useful was to 
him the summum bonum, the supreme fair, the sublime and 
beautiful, which it may not perhaps be extravagant to believe he 
was in quest of every week for half a century, in whatever place, 
or study, or practical undertaking. No department was too plain 
or humble for him to occupy himself in for this purpose; and 
in affairs of the most ambitious order this was still systemati- 
cally his object. Whether in directing the construction of chim- 
neys or of constitutions, lecturing on the saving of candles or 
on the economy of national revenues, he was still intent on the 
same end, the question always being how to obtain the most of 
solid tangible advantage by the plainest and easiest means. 
There has rarely been a mortal, of high intelligence and flauer- 
ing fame, on whom the pomps of life were so powerless. On” 
him were completely thrown away the oratorical and poetical 
beroics about glory, of which heroics it was enough that he 
easily perceived the intention or effect to be, to explode al! so- 
ber truth and substantial good, and to impel men, at the very 
best of the matter, through some career of vanity, but com- 
monly through mischief, slaughter, and devastation, in mad 
pursuit of what amounts at last, if attained, to some ‘certain 
quantity of noise, and empty show, and intoxicated transient 
elation. He was so far an admirable spirit for acting the Mentor 
to a young republic. It will not be his fault if the citizens of 
America shal] ever become so servile to European example, as 
to think a multitude of supernumerary places, enormous sala- 
ries, and a factitious economy of society, a necessary security 
or decoration of that political liberty which they enjoy in pre- 
eminence above every nation on earth. In these letters of their 
patriarch and philosopher, they will be amply warned, by re- 
peated and emphatical representations, of the desperate mis- 
chief of a political system in which the public resources shall 
be expended in a way to give the government both the interest 
and the means to corrupt the people. Of such representations 
the following passages will afford a tolerably fair specimen. 

“ Her” (England’s) “ great disease at present is the number and 
enormous salaries and emoluments of office. Avarice and ambition 
are strong passions, and separately act with great force on the 
human mind; but when both are united and may be gratified in 
the same object their violence is almost irresistible, and they hur- 
ry men headlong into factions and contentions destructive of all 
good government. As long therefore as these great emoluments 
subsist, your parliament will be a stormy sea, and your public 
counsels confounded by private interests.” 
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cc When I think of your present crazy constitution and its diseases, 
I imagine the enormous emoiuments of place to be among the 
greatest. As it seems to be a settled point at present that the 
minister must govern the parliament, who are to do every thing he 
would have done, and he is to bribe them to do this, and the people 
are to furnish the money to pay these bribes, the parliament appears 
to me a very ex pensive machine for government, and I apprehend the 
people will find out in time that they may as weil be governed, 
and that it will be much cheaper to be governed, by the minister 
alone. 


« As long as the immense profits of these officers subsist, mem- 
bers of the shortest and most equally chosen parliaments vill 
have them in view, and contend for them, and their contests 
will have all the same ruinous consequences. To me there ap- 
pears to be but one effectual remedy, and that not likely to be 
adopted by so corrupt a nation; which is to abolish these profits, 
and make every place of honour a place of burden. By that 

means the effect of one of the passions above mentioned would 
be taken away and something would be added to counteract the 
other. 


‘The parliament have of late been acting ap egregious 
farce, calling before them the mayor and aldermen of Oxford, 
for proposing a sum to be paid by their old members on being re- 
chosen at the next election: and sundry printers and brokers for 
advertising and dealings in horoughs, &c. The Oxford people 
were sent to Newgate, and discharged after some days, on hum- 
ble petition, and receiving the speaker’s reprimand upon their 
knees. The house could scarcely keep countenance, knowing as 
they all do, that the practice is general. People say they mean 
nothing more than to beat down the price by a little discourage- 
ment of borough jobbing, now that their ewn elections are all com- 
ing on. The price indeed is growing exorbitant, no less than 
4000/. for a member. Mr. Beckford has brought in a bill for 
preventing bribery and corruption in elections, wherein was 2 
clause to oblige every member to swear, on admission into the 
house, that he had not directly or indirectly given any bribe to 
any elector, &c. but this was so universally exclaimed again 
as answering no end but perjuring the members, that he has 
been obliged to withdraw that clause. It was indeed a cruel 
contrivance of his, worse than the gunpowder plot. Mr. Thur 
low opposed his bill by a long speech. Beckford in reply gave a dry 
hit to the house, that is repeated every where: The honourable 
gentleman, in his learned discourse, gave us first one definition of 
corruption, and then another definition of corruption, and I think 
he was about to give us a third. Pray ‘loes that gentleman ima- 
gine there is any member of thie house that does not KNOW whet 

corruption is?” which occasioned only a roar of laughter, for they 
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my so hardened ip their practice that they are very little ashamed - 
oj it. ; 

The parliament is up and the nation in:a ferment with the new. 
electiona. Great complaints are made that the natural interests of 
country geutiemen in their neighbouring boreughs, is overborne by 
the munied interests of. the new people who have gat sudden for- 
tunes in the Indies, or as contractors, &c. 4000“. is now the market 
price for a borough. In short this whole venal nation is now at 
market, will be sold for about two millions, and might be bought 
out of the hands of the present bidders (if ne would offer half a 
million more) by the very devil himself.“ 


It would, however, have been but fair to have acknowledged 
how inconsiderable a portion of the nation they are whose vena- 
lity: it is that. on these occasions, has the effect of selling the 
whole people; and that, the case being so, the tact of the nation’s 
being sold does not prove its general venality. How perverse 
is its fortune! that in such a state of its representation it might 
be sold, tiough a vast majority of its people were of the stern- 
est integrity; whereas, in an enlarged and more equalized state 
of its representation, with a more frequent return of elections, 
it could not be sold, though every living thing in the land were 
venal, for the plain reason tha: the buyers could not come into 
such amarket. They couid not afford to purchase such a num- 
ber of articles miscalicd consciences, even at the low rate a 
piece which is the utmost worth of most of them, upon any cal- 
culation of three years’ chances of indemnification by obtaining 
some moderately remunerated office, with the additional chan- 
ces as to the duration of their occupancy. And, by the way, is 
not this obvious view of the matter, more than an answer to all 
that sophistry ‘and corruption can say for things as they are? 
Can there be any more decisive test of a bad or a good construc- 
tion of political institutions, than that they appear framed ex- 
pressly to promote corruption and venality, and to avail them- 
seives of them, like our present system of representation; or that 
they disappoint and discourage corruption, by being of a constitu- 
tion the least capable that human wisdom can contrive, of finding 
their advantage in that corruption? 

The political portion (the larger portion) of this correspond- 
ence, will be a valuable addition to the mass of lessons and do- 
cuments which might have been supposed long since sufficient 
to disenchant all thinking men of their awful reverence for state- 
mystery, and cabinet-wisdom, and ministerial integrity, and se- 
natorial independence. We would hope, in spite of all ap- 
pearances, that the times may not be very far off, when the in- 
fatuation of accepting the will of the persons that happened to 
be in power; as the evidence of wisdom and right, will no longer 
bereave nations of their sense, and their peace, and the fruits 
of their industry and improvements; no longer render worse 
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than useless, for the public interests, the very consciences of 
men whose conduct relative to their individual concerns bears 
a fair appearance of sound principle and understanding. We 
will hope for a time when no secret history of important events 
will display the odious spectacle of a great nation’s energies 
and resources, and the quiet of the world, surrendered without re- 
serve, to the mercy, and that mercy “ cruel,” of such men as 
Franklin had to warn in vain of the consequences of their policy 
respecting America. . 

The Correspondence gives an exhibition of almost every thing 
that ought to enforce on a nation the duty of exercising a con- 
stitutional jealousy of the executive. English readers may here 
see how worthily were confided the public interests of their 
forefathers, involving to an incalculable extent their own. They 
may see how, while those forefathers looked on, many of them 
for a great while too infatuated with what they called their loy- 
alty, to dare even a thought of disapprobation, those interests 
were sported with and sacrificed by men who cared not what they 
sacrificed, so long as their own pride, and resentment, and emo- 
lument, could stand exempted. They may see how fatally too 
late those forefathers were in discovering, that their public 
managers had begun their career in the madness of presumption, 
and that warning, aod time, and disasterous experiments, and 
national suffering, had done nothing towards curing it. They 
will see how, while a show of dignity, and a talk of justice, nation- 
al honour, and so forth, were kept up before the people, there 
were no expedients and tricks too mean, no corruptions too 
gross, no cabals and compromises of disagreeing selfishnesses toe 
degrading, to have their share in the state-machinery which was 
working behind this state-exhibition. What is the instruction 
resulting from all this, but the very reverse of what we have so 
often heard inculcated on the one hand by interested and corrupt 
advocates, and on the other by good men of the quietest schoul? 
What should it be but that nations ought to maintain a syste- 
matic habitual jealousy and examination relative to the principles 
anc schemes of their rulers; that especially all movements to- 
ward a war should excite a ten-fold vigilance of this distrust, 
it heing always a strong probability that the measure is wrong, 
but a perfect certainty that an infinity of delusions will be poured 
out on the people to persuade them that it is right. 

But to return to an Aonest politician. Great admiration is 
due to the firm, explicit, and manly tone, with which he meets 
the inquiries, the insidious propositions, or the hinted menaces, 
of the hostile government and its agents; to the patience with 
which he encounters the samc overtures, and attempted imposi- 
tions, in a succession of varied forms; to the coolness and clear- 
ness with which he sometimes discusses, and the dignified con- 
tempt with which he sometimes spurs, very many of the po- 
litical letters afford examples; we are particularly struck with 
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one, (p. 250, 4to.) addressed from Paris to a person who had 
written to him from Brussels, without a genuine name, and 
with other circumstances of mystery, suggesting also a mys- 
terious mode, which the doctor did not adopt of transmitting 
a reply. The letter was designed to obtain Franklin’s opinion 
of certain unofficially proposed terms of accommodation, and 
his answer shows that he believed the writer to be a person of 
more importance than the ordinary sort of agents that now and 
then made their attempts upon him. It is far too long for us 
to insert a fourth part of it, but it is an example of vigorous 
thought, compressed composition, and high-toned feeling. We 
are attempted to quote some passages. It begins thus: 


66 SIR, 

I received your letter dated at Brussels the 16th past. [the 
16th of June, 1778.) My vanity might possibly be flattered by 
your expressions of compliment to my understanding, if your 
propusals did not more clearly manifest a mean opinion of it. 


4 You conjure me in the name of the omniscient and just God 
before whom I must appear, and by my hopes of future fame, to 
consider if some expedient cannot be found to put a stop to the 
desolation of America, and prevent the miseries of a general war. 
As lam conscious of having taken every step in my power to prevent 
the breach, and no one to widen it, I can appear cheerfully before 
that God, fearing nothing from his justice in this particular, though 
I have much occasion for his mercy in many others. As to my 
future fame, I am content to rest it on my past and present con- 
duct, without seeking an addition to it in the crooked, dark 
paths you propose to me, where I should most certainly lose it. 
This your solemn address would therefore have been more pro- 
perly made to your sovereign and his venal parliament. He and 
they who wickedly began and madly continue a war for the de- 
solation of America, are alone accountable for the consequen- 
ces 

4 You think we flatter ourselves and are deceived into an opin- 
ion that England must acknowledge our independency. We on 
the other hand think you flatter yourselves in imagining such 
an acknowledgment a vast boon which we strongly desire, and 
which you may gain some great advantage by granting or with- 
holding. We have never asked it of you. We only tell you that 
you can have no treaty with us but as an independent State; and 
ycu may please yourselves and your children with the rattle of 
your right to govern us, as long as you have done with that of 
your king’s being king of France, without given us the least con- 
cern if you do not attempt to exercise it. That this pretended 
right is indisputable, as you say, we utterly deny. Your parlia- 
ment never had a right to govern us, and your king has forfeited 
it. But I thank you for letting me know a little of your mind, 
that even if the parliament should acknowledge our independency, 
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the act would not be binding to posterity, and that your nation 
would resume and prosecute the claim as soon as they found it 
convenient. We suspected before that you would not be actual- 
ly boupd by your conciliatory acts longer than till they had served 
their purpose of inducing us to disband our forces; but we were 
not certain that you were knaves by principle, and that we ought 
not to have the least confidence in your offers, promises or trea- 
ties though confirmed by parliament. x 


In the concluding sentences, (injured in one instance by a bad 
pun,) he takes the whole advantage of being a republican and an 
American. 


« This proposition of delivering ourselves bound and gagged, 
ready for hanging without even a right to complain, and without a 
friendto be found afterwards among all mankind, you would have us 
embrace upon the faith of an act of parliament! An act of your 
parliament! This demonstrates that you do not yet know us, and 
that you fancy we do not know you. But it is not merely this flimsy 
faith that we are to act upon; you offer us one, the hope of ria- 
OEs, PENSIONS and PEERAGE. These judging from yourselves, you 
think are motives irresistible. This offer to corrupt us sir is 
with me your credential, and convinces me that you are not a 
private volunteer in your application. It bears the stamp of 
British court intrigue, and the signature of your king. But think 
for a moment in what light it must be viewed in America. PLA- 
oks, which cannot come among us, for you take care by a spe- 
cial article to keep them to yourselves. We must then pay the 
salaries in order to enrich ourselves with these places. But you 
will give us PENSIONS; probably to be paid too out of your expected 
American revenue; and which none ol us can accept without de- 
serving and perhaps obtaining a susfension. PEERAGEsS! alas! 
Sir, our long observation of the vast servile majority of your peers, 
voting constantly for every measure proposed by a minister, how- 
ever weak or wicked, leaves us small respect for them, and we con- 
sider it as a sort of tar-and-feather honour, or a mixture of foul- 
ness and folly, which every man among us who should accept 
from your king, would be obliged to renounce or exchange for 
that conferred by the mobs of their own country, or wear it with 
everlasting shame. I am, sir, your humble servant.” 


His perfect superiority to all envy of this sort of honours, 
under any circumstances, is shown, not by laborious depreciation, 
but by the transient casual expressions of slight which give the 
More genuine indications of contempt, of that easy and true 
contempt which it costs a man no trouble to maintain. The 
only instance in which we recollect his taking pains about the 
matter, is in reference to that little whim of the translantic re- 
publicans, the order of the Cincinnati, which some of them 
wished to make an nereditary distinction, in humble imitation of 
the European institution of nobility. He felt it due to the cha- 
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yacter of their revolution and their republican polity, to set himself 
in «arnest to explode, by ridicule and argument, this piece of 
ſolly. If for the honour of their own persons, the aspirants 
liked such a bauble, even let them have it, he said, at whatever 
it was worth; but he had no mercy on the absurdity of pretending 
to transmit down honorary distinctions to persons who by the na- 
ture of the case cannot have earned them. 

Jt has been hinted already that, as a matter of general read- 
ing, the political portion of these letters will perhaps be thought 
too large. But it may be presumed that documents illustrating 
the American revolution, may excite more interest now than 
they would have done between twenty and thirty years since. 
About that time the old world appeared to be on the eve of such 
a revolution in favour of liberty, as would have rendered, at 
least tor a time, that of the American colonies a comparatively 
inconsiderable event. The military process through which it 
had been accomplished, was already begun to be spoken of as 
te the little war;“ and a republican confederation of a number of 
scantily inhabited farming districts, was ceasing to be an im- 
posing spectacle, when European monarchies, of immense po- 
pulation, and ancient fame for literature, arts, arms, and royal 
and aristocratic magnificence, were seen melting and moulding, 
amid volcanic fires, into new forms, bearing a transient, indeed, 
and dubious, but at first hopeful semblance of beauty and vi- 
gor. The long and tremendous tumult of all the moral ele- 
ments, involving such a cost of every human interest. as could 
be repaid by no less a result, than, a mighty change for the 
bettcr af the whole political and social condition of Europe, has 
subsided in the consolidation of the very system by which its 
commencement was provoked, with the addition of an infinite 
account of depravity and poverty. But America, all this while, 
həs been exulting in the consequences of Aer revolution, and still 
triumphs in freedom undiminished, in an administration of go- 
vernment of which it is not the grand business to squander or 
devour her resources, and in a prosperity and power continu- 
ally enlarging, with unlimited capabilities and prospects. Here 
then is the revolution that has succeeded, while all things else 
have failed: it eclipses, now the importance of all the events by 
which its own importance appeared about to be eclipsed; and 
the interest which it claims to excite, will be progressive with 
its magnificent consequences. The proprietor therefore of these 
papers, has been wise or fortunate in reserving them to become 
old in his possession. i 

The most entertaining, however, and by no means an unin- 
structive division of the letters, will be the first part, called 
“ miscellaneous,” and consisting chiefly of letters of friendship, 
abounding in tokens of benevolence, sparkling not unfrequently 
into satiric pleasantry, but of a bland good-natured kind, aris- 
ing in the most easy natural manner, and thrown off with ad- 
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mirable simplicity and brevity of expression. There are short 
discussions relating to various arts and conveniences of life, 
plain mstructions for persons deficient in cultivation, and the 
means for it; condolences on the death of friends, and frequent re- 
ferences, in an advanced stage of the correspondence, to his old age 
ahd approaching death. Moral principles and questions are some- 
times considered and simplified; and American affairs are often 
brought in view, though not set forth in the diplomatic style. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Franklin was not so much a 
man of kooks as of affairs; but he was not the less for that a spe- 
culaiive man. Every concern became an intellectual subject to a 
mind so acutely and perpetually attentive to the relation of cause 
and effect. For enlargement of his sphere of speculation, his de- 
ficiency of literature, in the usual sense of the term, was excel- 
leutly compensated by so wide an acquaintance with the world, 
and with distinguished individuals of all ranks, professions, and 
attainments. 

It may be, however, that a more bookish and contemplative 
employment of so ne portion of his life, would have left one defi- 
ciency of his mental character less palpable. There appears to have 
been but little in that character of the element of sublimity. We 
do not meet with many bright elevations of thought, or powerfal 
enchanting impulses of sentiment, or brilliant transient glimpses 
of ideal worlds. Strong, independent, comprehensive, never re- 
mitting intelligence, proceeding on the plain ground of things, 
and acting in a manner always equal to, and never appearing at 
moments to surpass itself, constituted his mental power. In its 
operation it has no risings and fallings, no disturbance into elo- 
quénce or poetry, no cloudiness of smoke indeed, but no darti 
of fumes. A consequence of this perfect uniformity is, that al 
subjects treated, appear to be on a level, the loftiest and most 
insignificant being commented on in the same unalterable strain 
of a calm plain sense, which brings all things to its own stan- 
dard, insomuch that a great subject shall sometimes seem to be- 
come less while it is clucidated, and less commanding while it 
is enforced. In discoursing of serious subjects Franklin imposes 
gravity on the reader, but does not ex cite solemnity, and on grand 
ones he never displays or inspires enthusiasm. 

It is, however, curious to see such a man just now and then a 
little touched with romance: as, for instance, in the following let- 
ter to Dr. Pricstley. . 

„* always rejoice to hear of your being still employed in ex- 
perimental researches into nature, and of the success you meet 
with. The rapid progress true science now makes, occasions 
my regretting somctimes that I was born so soon. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the height to which may be carried in a thousand 
years, the power of man over matter; we may perhaps learn to 
deprive large masses of the gravity, and give them absolute levity 
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fer the sake of easy transport. Agriculture may diminish its 
labour and double ks produce: all diseases may by sure means be 
prevented or cured, (not excepting even that of old age) and our 
lives lengthened at pleasure even beyond the antediluvian stan- 
dard. O that moral science were in as fair a way of improve- 
ment, that men would cease to be wolves to une another, and that 


human beings would at length learn what they now improperly 
call humanity!” ö 


In another letter to Dr. Priestley he describes and recommends 
a mode of balancing arguments, which he very appropriately de- 
nominates “ moral algebra.“ 


In the affair of so much importance to you, wherein you ask 
my advice, I cannot for want of sufficient premises, counsel you 
what to determine; but if you please, I will tell you Aow. When 
those difficult cases occur, they are difficult chicfly because, 
while we have them under consideration, all the reasons fro and 
con are not present at the same time: but sometimes one set pre- 
sent themselves, and at other times anothcr, the first being out of 
sight. Hence the various purposes or inclinations that alternate- 
ly prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. To get over 
this, my way is to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into two 
columns; writing over the one fro and over the other con: then 
during three or four days’ consideration, I put down under the 
different heads, short hints of the different motives that at differ- 
ent times occur to me, for or against the measure. When I have 
thus got them altogether in one view, | endeavour to estimate 
their respective weights, and where I find two, (one on each side) 
that seem equal, I strike them both out. If I find a reason fro 
equal to some two reasons con I strike out the fAree. If 1 judge 
some two reasons con equal to some three reasons firo, | strike 
out the five; and thus proceeding I find at length where the 
balance lies; and if after a day or two of farther consideration, 
nothing new that is of importance occurs on either side, I come 
to a determination accordingly. And though the weight of rea- 
sons cannot be taken with the precision of algebraic quantities, 
yet, when each is thus considered separately and comparatively, 
and the whole lies before me, I think I can judge better, and am 
less liable to make a rash step; and in fact I have found great ad- 
vantage from this kind of equation, in what may be called moral 
or nrudent ial algebra,” 


In a very friendly letter to Dr. Mather, of Boston, he mentions 
a very simple cause as having, in early life, contributed to deter- 


mine him to that course of practical utility which he pursued to 
the last. 


« I received your kind letter with your excellent advice to the 
people of the United States. Such writings, though they may be 


lightly passed over by many readers, yet if they make a deep im- 
pression in one active mind of a hundred, the effects may be con- 
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siderable. Permit me to mention one little instance which, thougt 
it relates to myself, will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 
I was a boy, I met with a book entitled Essays to do Good, which 
I think was written by your father. It had been so little regard - 
ed by a former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn out; 
but the remainder gave me such a turn of thinking as to have an 
influence on my conduct through life: for I have always set a 
greater value on the character of a doer of good, than on any 
other kind of reputation; and if I have been, as you seem to think, 
a useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to that 
book. You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year, I 
am in my seventy-ninth year; we are grown old together. It is 
now more than sixty years since I left Boston; but I remember 
well both your father and grandfather, having heard them both 
in the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The last time I 
saw your father was in the beginning of 1724. He received me 
into his library, and on my taking Teave, showed me a shorter 
way out of the house through a narrow passage, which was cros- 
sed by a beam over head. We were still talking as I withdrew, 
he accompanying me behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he said hastily, * Stoop, stoop.’ I did not understand him 
till I felt my nead hit against the beam. He was a man that 
never missed any occasion of giving instruction; and upon this he 
said to me, you are young, and have the world before you; sroor 
as you go through it and you will miss many hard thumpe. The 
advice thus beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me, 
and I often think of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfor- 
tunes breught upon people by their carrying their heads toe 
high.” 

We may transcribe a féw of the passages in whicli he adverts, 
sometimes philosophically, sometimes. almost playfully, never 
with the appearance of gloom or alarm, to death. At about the 
age of eighty he says to an old friend, 


« I cannot distinguish a letter, even of large print; but am 
happy in the invention of double spectacles, [this ingenious con- 
trivance is clearly described] which serving for distant objects 
as well as near ones make my eyes as useful to me as ever they 
were. If ali the other defects and infirmities were as easily and 
cheaply remedied, it would be worth while for friends to live a 
good deal longer: but I look upon death to be as necessary to our 
constitution as sleep. We shall rise refreshed in the morning.” 


Several years later he says, to Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. 
Asaph, 

„My health and spirits continue, thanks to God. as when you 
saw me. The only complaint I then had [the stone] does not 
grow worse, and is tolerable. I still have enjoyment in the com- 
pany of my friends: and being easy in my circumstances, have 
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many reasons to like living. But the course of nature must soon 
put a period to my present mode of existence. This I shall sub- 
mit to with less regret, as, having seen, during a long life, a good 
deal of this world, I feel a growing curiosity to be acquainted 
with some other; and can cheerfully with filial confidence resign 
my spirit to the conduct of that great and good parent of mankind 
who created it, and who has so graciously protected and prosper- 
ed me from my birth to my present hour.“ 


In his eighty-second year he thus writes from Philadelphia, te 
an old friend in England: 


“ I often think with great pleasure on the happy days I passed 
in England with my and your learned and ingenicus friends, who 
Have left us to join the majority in the worid of spirits. Every 
onc of them now knows more than all of us they have left behind. 
It is to me a comfortable reflection, that since we must live for- 
ever in a future state, there is a sufficient stock of amusement in 
reserve for us, to be found in constantly learning something new 
to eternity, the present quantity of human ignorance infinitely ex- 
ceeding that of human knowledge.“ 


Again: 


“You are now seventy-eight and I am eighty-two; you tread. 
fast upon my heels: but though you have more strength and 
spirit; you cannot come up with me till I stop, which must now 
be soon; for I am grown so old as to have buried most of the 
friends of my youth, and I often hear persons whom I knew when 
children, cailed ode Mr. such-a-one, to distinguish them from 
their sons, now mcn grown and in business; so that living tweive 
years beyond David's period, I seem to have intruded myself into 
the company of posterity, when I ought to have been a-bed and 
asleep. Yet. had I gone at seventy, it would have cut off twelve 
of the most active years of my life, employed too in matters of 
the greatest importance.“ i 


In a letter to a daughter of Wee Shipley, relative to his re- 
cent decease, he says, 


“ According to the course of years I should have quitted this 
world long before him: I shall however not be long in following. 
I am now in my eighty-fourth year, and the last year has consi- 
derably enfeebled me; so that | hardly expect to remain another. 
You will then, my dear friend, consider this as probably the last 
line to be received from me, and as a taking leave.” 


In one of the letters of about his eightieth year, he thus phi- 
losophically calculates on a future occasion. 


4 You see I have some reason to wish that in a 8 state, I 
may not only be as well as I was, but a little better. And I hope 
it; tor 1 too, with your poet, trust in God. And when 1 observe 
that there is great frugality as well as wisdom in his works, 
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since he has been evidently sparing both of labour and mate- 
vials;—for by the various wonderful inventions of propagation he 
has provided for the continual peopling of his world with plants 
and animals, without being at the trouble of repeated new crea- 
tions; and by the natural reduction of compound substances to 
their origmal elements, capable of being employed in new com- 
positions, he has prevented the necessity of creating new mat- 
ter;—I sav, that when [ see nothing annihilated, and not even a 
drop of water wasted, I cannot suspect the annihilation of souls, 
or believe that he will suffer the daily waste of millions of minds 
ready made that now exist, and put bimself to the continual trou- 
ble of making new ones. Thus finding myself to exist in the 
world I believe I shall in some shape or other always exist: and 
with all the inconveniences human life is liable to, I shall not ob- 
ject to a new edition of mine, hoping, however, that the errata of 
the last may be corrected.” : 


But the most remarkable letter in the volume, is one written 
in his eighty - fifth year, to Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale col- 
lege, who had in a very friendly and respectful manner solicited 
some information respecting the aged philosopher’s opinion of 
the Christian religion, Franklin’s reply to an inquiry which he 
says had never been made to him before, is written with kindness 
and seriousness, but nevertheless in terms not a little evasive. 
But perhaps it would in effect have as much explicitness as his 
venerable correspondent could wish, for it would’ too clearly in- 
form the good man, as it does its present readers, that this phi- 
losopher, and patriot, and, as in many points of view he may most 
justly be regarded, philanthropist, was content and prepared to 
venture into another world without any hold upon the Christian 
faith. In many former letters, as well as in this last, he constant- 
ly professes his firm belief in an Almighty | eing, wise, and good, 
and exercising a providential government over the world; and in a 
future state of conscious existence, rendered probable by the na- 
ture of the human soul, and by the analogies presented in the 
renovations and reproductions in other classes of being, and ren- 
dered necessary by the unsatisfactory sta e of allotment and re- 
tribution on earth. On the ground of such a faith, so sustained, 
he appears always to anticipate with complacency, the appointed 
removal to another scene, confident that he should continue to 
expericnce in another life the goodness of that Being who had 
been so favourable to him in this, “ though without the smallest 
conceit,” he says, of meriting such goodness.” The merely 
philosophic language uniformly employed in his repeated antici- 
pations of an immortal life, taken together with two or three pro- 
fane passages in these letters, (there are but few such passages“), 


* One of the most prominent and offensive is in a very short letter (p- 
115, 4to.) written when past eighty, on the occasion of the death of a per- 
son whom be calls ‘our poor friend Ben Kent.” ‘Ve were going to tran- 
scribe,—but it is better to leave such vile stuff where it is. 
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and with the manner in which he equivocates on the question 
respectfully pressed upon him by the worthy president of Yale 
college, respecting his opinion of Christ, leaves no room to doubt 
that, whatever he did really think of the Divine teacher, he sub- 
stantially rejected Christianity—that he refused to acknowledge 
it in any thing like the character of a peculiar economy for the 
illumination and redemption of a fallen and guilty race. Nothing, 
Probably, that he believed, was believed on the authority of its de- 
clarations, and nothing that he assumed to hope after death, was 
expected on the ground of its redeeming efficacy and its pro- 
mises. And this date of opinions it appears that he self - compla- 
cently maintained without variation, during the long course of his 
activity and speculations on the great scale; for in this lettter to 
Dr. Stiles, of the date of 1790, he enclosed, as expressive of his 
latest opinions, one written nearly forty years before, in answer to 
some religious admonitions addressed to him by George Whit- 
field. So that throughout a period much surpassing the aver- 
age duration of the life of man, spent in a vigorous and very di- 
versified exercise of an eminently acute and independent intel- 
lect, with all the lights of the world around him, he failed to at- 
tain the one grand simple apprehension, how man is to be accept- 
ed with God. There is even cause to doubt whether he ever 
made the inquiry, with any real solicitude to meet impartially the 
claims of that religion which avows itself to be, on evidence, a 
declaration of the mind of the Almighty on the momentous sub- 
ject. On any question of physics, or mechanics, or policy, ox 
temporal utility of any kind, or morals as detached from religion, 
he could bend the whole furce of his spirit, and the result was 
often a gratifying proof of the greatness of that force; but the re- 
ligion of Christ it would appear that he could pass by with an 
casy assumption that whatever might be the truth concerning it, 
he could perfectly well do without it. To us this appears a 
mournful and awful spectacle; and the more so from that entire 
unaffected tranquillity with which he regarded the whole con- 
cern in the conscious near approach of death. Some of the great 
Christian topics it was needless to busy himself about then, be- 
use he should soon learn the & truth with less trouble!” 


— 
VIRTUE. 


Be virtuous ends pursu’d by virtuous means, 

Nor think th’ intention sanctifies the deed.” 

That maxim published in an impious age, 

Would loose the wild enthusiasts to destroy, 

And fix the fierce usurper’s bloody title, 

Then bigotry might send her slaves to war, 

And bid success become the test of truth. aay 

Unpitying massacre might waste the world, 7 

And persecution boast the call of heaven. ipe Re 
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THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 
AN ODE. 


I. 

Tux lamps are bright in Babel's tower, 
Belshazzar feasts in pride und power. 
On golden throne, 
Clothed in his grandeur, haughty and alone, 

He sits in state. 

Around him wait 
A thousand Satraps in their crested pride; 

And, nearer seen, his lovely queen 

Wears the dread splendors of a monarch’s bride. 


II. 

Of molten gold, the pillars held 

A dome begemm’d with stones of price, 

_ And handiwork of rare device. 

The banquet glitters on the board, 

Inviting its voluptuous lord; 

Young beauty smiles, 

Queen of hearts and witching wiles, 
And mantling shine the cups of wine, 
Wak'ning, as their drops they quaff, 
Hearts that dance, and eyes that laugh; 

And wild and loud the minstrel throng 

The proud carousal cheer with harp and song. 


III. 

Sweetest nard the virgins sprinkling, 
Gently wake the timbril's tinkling, 
And, in mazes right fantastic 
Trip it light on steps elastic. 
Wheeling, turning, coming, flying, 
Granting now, and now denying. 

Tranced, and soul-dissolving, 

Lo! the monarch lie 
Eestacies involving, 

Oase his raptured eyes. 


t 
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On the soft bosom of his queen, 
Reclining all serene, 

He dreams no more of royal toil and care, 

And painful glories vanish into air. 


IV. 
Starts a rapid clangor, 
Rousing to brave anger; 
Shrill and strong, breaks the song, 
Of daring deed and warrior throng, 
Pealing deep in numbers grave, 
The battle and the brave. ; 
“ Strength of shields, and edge of swords, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords! 
Wake thee, wake thee, glory calls, 
Once again, lo! Salem falls.” 
He starts up from his consort’s ‘side, 
In the drunkenness of pride, 
Heav’n, and Earth, and Hell defying, 
Hosts he sees before him flying, 
While the rage to assuage, 
Sought in vain the minstrel Mage. 
V. 
“ Bards! louder yet my father’s triumph sing, 
And here the Hebrew’s hallowed vessels bring.” 
Those vessels shine with Heathen wine, 
And Salem mourns her violated shrine; 
And o’er her bleeding woes, her victors sing 
The song of triumphing. - ý 


VI. 
“ Who comes in his glory, from Babylon's waters, 
Devouring the earth in the wrath of his slaughters? 
Who comes like the sun, in the joy of the morn, 
His blood-reeking banners by victory borne? 
In the strength of his shields, the Assyrian comes down, 
The earth, with her rivers and mountains, his own. 
He comes, like a giant refresh'd with new wine, 
Exulting in strength, while his men of war shine. 
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In the pride of his heart to the fight he advances, 
The wilderness flames with the gleam of his lances; 
The son of the forest, with howling affright, 

Starts from the blaze to the darkness of night. 

Like the roaring of waters, like the bellowing of storm, 
Like dark rolling clouds, to the combat they form; 
And hurling their foes to the torrents of hell, 
Triumphing sing to the glory of Bel.” 


VII. 
“ Look to the king! look to the lord! 
Starting from the banquet board.“ 
Pale, and motionless, as monumental stone, 
The cold flesh quivers on the bone. 
The sparkless eye upon the wall is raised, 
There rivetted—it gazes glazed. 
What can Assyria’s greatness thus appal? 
A seyer’d hand is moving on that wall 
A sever'd hand, in deep mysterious gloom, 
Traces the character of doom. 
O’er all that gorgeous room, 
T'is the deep hush of terror,—and the breath 
Already owns the chilling touch of death. 
Chaldea’s Seers, aghast, 
Confess their science past. 
Those characters remain 
Belshazzar’s bane! 


VIII. 
The hoary Hebrew came, 
Upon his lip the prophet's flame 
Burning in brightness. 
His form is feeble, slow his pace 
Wild ringlets shade his aged face 
Reveren'd in whiteness. 
He saw, he read, he spoke; 
And all delirious, from his quiet broke.. 
As the arrow from the bow 
As the fish that flies the foe, 
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_ As the gush of Horeb flow’d, 
As the lightning from the aa 
Starts he to life, 
Convulsive with prophetic strife. 
His eye, where Age her film had drawn, 
Flashes the flame of its glances; 
His old, worn form, all animated shone. 
Kindled and wild he advances; 
His hands upraised, he cries, in raptured rage, 
While passion swallows up the trace of age. 


IX. 

« Belshazzar! son of the morning, 
How art thou fall’n! 

From thy bright path above, resplendently burning, 
To the waters art thou roll'n! 

Thy branches all blooming, thy garden perfuming, 
Flames are consuming: 

Babylon weeps o’er her portion of sorrow 

The ruin of Sodom, the curse of Gomorrah. 


X. 

4 O king! I see the day of visitation, 
Thy perish’d kingdom, and thy scattered nation! 

I hear the mournful sound, 
The lonely sound that lingers in these walls; 
Stone after stone, on column column falls, . 
And desolation blackens all around. 

The spider’s web hangs on thy panoply: 
The lizard creeps in thy goblet of amber; 
The wild fox nests in thy bed-chamber, 

Owls in thy canopy. 
Where glitter’d thy palaces—vaunted thy walls, 
From her sledge-cover’d plashes the bittern calls. 


XI. 
4 The earth is at rest, and breaks forth into singing, 
A wild bird untrammell’d to liberty springing, 
The cedars of Lebanon lift up their voice, 
And, waving their hundred arms, o’er thee rejoice. 
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O! hills of Gilboa! now raise ye the song, 

The harp, and the tabret, and young maiden throng. 
See! Jordon flows brightly, with merry waves leaping, 
And Garmel the smiling of thankfulness wears. 

Fair daughter of sorrow! arise from thy weeping 
Come forth in thy beauty, O! Salem of tears! 


XII. 
Thou king of terrors! Lord of death and doom! 
Where shalt thou fly, from the curse of thy gloom? 
The bright lights of heaven are quench’d on thy path, 
Its angels anoint thee with vials of wrath! 
Earth trembles beneath thee, heaven totters on high, 
Where, wretched outcast! where wilt thou Ay? 
Hell yawns to receive thee, it stirs up the dead 
All griesly the spectre—kings leap from their bed;” 
« Art thou weak as we?” they ask in fell mirth, 
Who did’st scatter, like dust, the throne of the earth? 
“Go king of Babel—this night is thy last, 
Thy kingdom is weighed, found wanting, and past.” 
The prophet fell bloodless, exhausted, and pale, 
But terror yet echoed his soothsaying tale. 


DEATH. 


RerLeorT that life and death, affecting sounds! 
Are only varied modes of endless being. 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone; 

Not for itself—but for a nobler end: 

The Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away. 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv'd, 
And virtue cheaply sav'd with loss of life. 
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LETTERS FROM BURNS. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Im a pamphlet which Mr. Wordsworth published some time 
ago, [see Port Folio, January, 1817] this.eccentric poet, actuated 
by a benevolent regard to the fame of Burns, endeavoured, with 
great eloquence and ingenuity, to draw a line of separation between 
the personal and the poetical character of the Scotish bard. He 
maintained that we have no right to scrutinize the blemishes in 
a man’s life, although it might be highly necessary to form a 
proper estimate of his writings. We confess that we know not 
how to form a fair opinion of an author, unless the curtain be 
drawn, and his private history exhibited. We would not consider 
too curiously the indiscretions of youth or passion, but general 
deportment is fairly within the jurisdiction of criticism, and biog- 
raphy would lose one of her most important functions, if she 
neglected this commentary. 

Shortly after the death of Burns, (in 1796) a volume was pub- 
lished which consisted of private letters, written by the poet in 
the latter part of his life, though before his fame had been im- 
paired by irregularities, and when his mind retained all its ful- 
ness and force of passion. The volume was very properly sup- 
pressed, because it related chiefly to an affair which did not 
redound {to the credit of the parties concerned, and could afford 
no practical utility to the world. Some extracts from it, however, 
may be republished without offence to the living, or injury to 
the dead. They are made from a copy which was preserved from 
conflagration by the printer. 

I do love you, if possible, still better for having so fine a taste 
and turn for poetry. I bave again gone wrong in my usual unguarded 
way, but you may erase the word, and put esteem, respect, or any 
other tame Dutch expression you please in its place. I believe 
there is no holding converse, or carrying.on correspondence, with 
an amiable woman, much less a glorious, amiable, fine woman, 
without some mixture of that delicious passion, whose most de- 
voted slave I have more than once had the honour of being. 
But why be hurt or offended on that account? Can no honest 
man have a prepossession for a fine woman, but he must run his 
head against an intrigue. Take a little of the tender witchcraft 
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of love and add to it the generous, the honourable sentiments of 
manly friendship, and I know but one more delightful morsel, 
which few, few in any rank, ever taste. Such a composition is 
like adding cream to strawberries: it not only gives the fruit a 
more elegant richness, but has a peculiar deliciousness of its 
own.“ “ J like to have quotations for every occasion. They 
give one’s ideas so pat, and save one the trouble of finding 
expression, adequate to one’s feelings: I think it is one of the 
greatest pleasures attending a poetic genius, that we can give 
our woes, joys, cares, loves, &c. anembodied form in verse, which 
to me is ever immediate ease.“ 

% What a strange mysterious faculty is that thing called ima- 
gination! We have no ideas almost at all of another world; but I 
have often amused myself with visionary schemes of what happiness 
might be enjoyed by small alterations, alterations that we can ful- 
ly enter into in this present state of existence. For instance 
suppose you and I just as we are at present; the same reasoning 
powers, sentiments, and even desires; the same fond curiosity for 
knowledge, and remarking observation in our minds; and imagine 
our bodies free from pain, and the necessary supplies for the 
wants of nature at all times, and easily within our reach: imagine, 
further, that we were set free from the laws of gravitation which 
bind us to this globe, and could at pleasure fly without inconveni- 
ence, through all the yet unconjectured bounds of creation—what a 
life of bliss would we lead in our mutual pursuit of virtue and 
knowledge, and our mutual enjoyment of friendship and love!” 

“Have you ever met a perfect character? Do we not sometimes 
rather exchange faults than get rid of them? For instance, [ am 
perhaps tired with and shocked of a life too much the prey of gid- 
dy inconsistencies and thoughtless follies; by degrees I grow sober, 
prudent, and statedly pious—I say statedly, because the most 
unaffected devotion is not at all inconsistent with my first charac- 
ter—I join the world in congratulating myself onthehappy change. 
But let me pry more narrowly into this affair: have I, at bottom, 
any thing of a secret pride in these endowments and emenda- 
tions? Have I nothing of a Presbyterian sourness or hypocritical 
severity, when I survey my less regular neighbours? In a word, 
have I missed all these nameless and numberless modifications 
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of indistinct’ selfishness which are so near.our own eyes, that 
we can scarce bring them within our sphere of vision, and 
which the known spotless cambric of our character hides from 
the ordinary observer. eee 

« Coarse minds are not aware how much they injure the 
_ keenly feeling tie of bosom friendship—when, in their foolish 
officiousness they mention what nobody. cares for recollecting. 
People of nice sensibility and generous minds have a certain in- 
trinsic dignity, that fires, at being trifled yae or lowered, or even 
too nearly approached., 8 

“ My favourite feature in Milton's Satan, i is his maniy forti- 
tude in supporting what cannot be remedied—in short, the wild 
broken fragments of a noble exalted mind in ruins. I meant 
no more by saying he was a favourite hero of mine. 5 

“I mentioned to you my letter to Dr. Moore, giving an ac- 
count of my life: it is truth, every word of it, and will give you 
the just idea of a man, whom you have honoured with; your 
friendship. I am afraid you will hardly be able to wake sense of 
so torn a piece. 

“How wretched is the condition of o one who is haunted with 
conscious guilt, and trembling under ideas of a dreadful vengeance! 
And what a placid calm, what a charming secret enjoyment it 
gives, to bosom the kind feelings of friendship and the fond 
throes of love! Out upon the tempest of anger, the acrimonious 
gall of fretful impatience, the sullen frost of lowering resent- 
ment, or the corroding poison of withered envy: They eat up the 
immortal part of man!. If they spent their fury only on the un- 
fortunate objects of them, it would be something in their favour; 
but these miserable passions, like traitor Iscariot, betray their 
Lord and master. 


— — 


A VINTNER’S AND SHOEMAKER’S DISPUTE. 
[From Howell’s “ Familiar Letters.“ 

P’LL tell your lordship of a passage which happened lately in 
my lodging, which is a tavern. I had sent ſor a shoemaker to 
make me a pair of boots, and my landlord, who is a pert, smart 
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man, brought up a choppin of white wine (and for this particular. 
there are better French wines here than in England, and cheaper, 
for they are but a great a quart, and it is a crime of a high na- 
ture to mingle or sophisticate any wine here). Over this chop- 
pin of white winc, my vintner and shoemaker fell into a hot dis- 
pute about bishops. The shoemaker grew furious and called 
them the frebrande of hell, and.the instrumente of the devil, and 
that they were of his institution, not ef God’s. My vintner took 
him up smartly, and said “ Hold neighbour there; do you not 
know, as well as I, that Titus and Timothy were bishops? that 
our Saviour is entitled the bishop of our gouls? that the word 
Bishop is as frequently mentioned in scripture as the name ae, 
eidet; or deacon? Then why do you inveigh so bitterly against 
them“ — The shoemaker answered, “ I know the name and office 
to. be good, but they have abused it. My vintner replies; “ well, 
then, you are a shoemaker by. your profession; imagine that you, 
or a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thousand of your 
trade, should play the knave, and sell calf’s skin boots for neats’ 
leather, or do other cheats, must we therefore go barefoot: must 
the gentle craft of the shoemakers fall therefore to the ground? 
It is the fault of the men, not of the calling.” The shoemaker 
was so gravelled at this, that he was put to Mig last; for he had 
not a word more to say. 


CONSOLATIONS OF IMPRISONMENT. 
[From the same. | 


THERE is a people in Spain called Los Patuecos, who some 
three score and odd years since were discovered by the flight of 
a hawk of the duke of Alva’s. This people then all savage, 
(though they dwelt in the centre of Spain, not far from Toledo, 
and are yet held to be a part of those aborigines that Tubal Cain 
brought in), being hemmed in and imprisoned as it were by a 
multitude of craggy huge mountains, thought that behind those 
mountains there was no more earth. I am so habituated to this 
prison, (the Fleet,) and accustomed to the walls thereof, that f 
might well be brought to think that there is no other world be- 
hind them; and in my extravagant imaginations I often compare 
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this fleet to Nosh’s ark, surrounded by a vast sea, and huge de- 
luge of calamities, which hath overwhelmed this poor island. 
Nor althoagh I have been so long aboard here, was I yet under 
hatches, for I have a cabin upon the upper deck, whence I 
breathe the best air the place affords; add hereunto, the society 
of master Hopkins, the warder, is an advantage to me, who is 
one of the knowingest and most civil gentlemen that I have con- 
versed withal. Moreover, there are same choice gentlemen that 
are my co-martyre; for a prisoner and a martyr are the same 
thing, save that the one is buried before his death, and the other 
after, n , 


— 
TURKS AND WINE. 


[From the same.) 


Tus last grand Turk diod of excess of wine, for he had at 
one time swallowed: three and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the bigness of our quart; and that which brought him 
to this was the company of a Persian lord, that had given him 
his daughter for a present, and came with him from Bagdat: be- 
sides, one accident that happened to him was that he had an 
eunuch who used to be drunk, and whom he had commanded 
twice upon pain of life to refrain, swearing by Mahomet that he 
would cause him to be strangled if he found him the third time 
so: yet the eunuch still continued in his drunkenness. Here- 
upon the Turk conceiving with himself that there must needs be 
some extraordinary delight in drunkenness, because this man 
preferred it before 8 en and so drank him- 
self to death. - 
+ A CURIOUS STORY OF SUDDEN GRAYNESS. 
From the same.) 


. When the duke of Alva was in Brussel, about the beginning 
of the tumults in the Netherlands, he had sat down before Hulst 
in Flanders; and there was a provost-marshal in his army, whe 
was a favourite of his, and this provost had put soine to dem by 
secret commission from the duke. There was one captain 
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Bolea in the army, who was an intimate friend of the provost; and 
one evening late he went to the said captain's tent and brought 
with him a confessor and an executioner, as was bis custom. 

He told the captain that he was come to execute his excellency's 
commission of martial law upon him: the captam started up sud- 
denly, his hair standing at an end, and being struck with amaze- 
ment, asked wherein he had offended the duke. ‘Fhe provost 
answered: “ Sir J come not to expostulate the business with you, 
but to execute my commission: therefore, I pray, prepare your- 
self, for there is your ghostly father and your executioner.” So he 
fell on his knees before the priest, and having done, the hang- 

man going to put the halter about his neck, the provost threw it 
away, and breaking out into a laughter, told him that there was 
no such thing, and that he had done this to try his courage how 
he would bear the terror of death. The captain looked ghastly 
upon him, and said “ Then, sir, get you out of my tent, for you 
have done me a very ill office.“ The next morning the said 
captain Bolea, though a young man about thirty, had his hair all 
turned gray, tothe admiration of all the world, and of the duke 
of Alva himself, who questioned him about it, but he would con- 
fess nothing. The next year the duke was revoked, and in his 

journey to the court of Spain, he was to pass by Saragossa, and 
this captain Bolea told him that there was a thing in that town 
worthy to be seen by his excellency, which was a casa de lecos, 
a bedlam-house, for there was not the like in Christendom. 
% Well,” said the duke, go and tell the warden I will be there 
to-morrow in the afternoon, and wish him to be in the way.” 
The captain having obtained this, went to the warden, and told 
him that the duke would come to visit the house the next day; and 
the chiefest occasion that moved him to it was, that he had an 
unruly provost about him, who was subject often times to fits of 
frenzy; and because he wished him well he had tried divers means 
to cure him, but all would not do, therefore he would try whe- 
ther keeping him close in bedlam for some days would do him 
any good. The next day the duke came with a ruffling train of 
captains after him, amongst whom was the said provost, very 
shining brave; being entered into the house, about the duke’s 
person, captain Bolea told the warden, pointing at the provost, 
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4 That is the man:“ so he took him aside into a dark lobby, where 
he had placed some of his men, who muffled him in his cloak, 
seized upon his gilt sword, and his hat and feather, and so hur- 
ried him down into a dungeon. My provost had laid there two 
nights and a day, and afterwards it happened that a gentleman, com- 
ing out of curiosity to see the house, peeped in at a small grate 
where the provost was; the provost conjured him, as he was a 
good christian, to go and tell the duke of Alva his provost was 
there clapped up, nor could he imagine why. The gentleman 
did the errand; whereat the duke being astonished, sent for the 
warden with his prisoner: so he brought my provost en cuerfo, - 
madman-like, full of straws and feathers, before the duke, who, 
at the first sight of him breaking out into laughter, asked the 
warden why he made him his prisoner.. “ Sir,“ said the warden, 
It was by virtue of your excellency’s commission; brought me 
by captain Bolea.”—-Bolea stepped forth and told the duke; (“ Sir, 
you have asked me often times how these hairs of mine grew so 
suddenly gray. I have not revealed it to any soul yct breathing, 
but now I’ll tell your excellency:” and so fell relating the pas- 
sage in Flanders. And, sir, I have been ever since beating my 
brains how to get an equal revenge of him, and I thought nothing 
to be more equal or corresponding, now that you see he has made 
me old before my time, than to make him mad if I could; and had 
he staid some days longer close prisoner in the bedlam-house, it 
might haply have wrought some impressions upon bis pericra- 
nium.” The duke was so well pleased with the story, and the 
wittiness of the revenge, that he made them both friends; and the 
gentleman that told me this passage said that the said captain 
Boiea was yet alive, so that he could not be less than ninety-years 


of age. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE POPE IN PARIS. 


Every one knows that Bonaparte ordered the pope to repair 
to Paris for the purpose of crowning him. In Lavallee’s History 
of the French Factions a very lively and picturesque descrip- 
tion is given of the ceremonies of the coronation, -and some curi- 
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eus particulars of the reception of the pope!. Napoleon and 
his good people of Paris ‘seem to have tried who should guiz 
his holiness most effectually. Napoleon invited him to court to 
witness voluptuous dances, and he was introduced to the empress 
by the reputed atheist Lalande; while the Parisians locked round 
the balcony of his hotel, insisted on his showing himself, laugh- 
ed heartily at him whenever be appeared, and when he gave them 
his benediction, shouted encore. In the return of the coronation 
train from Notre Dame to the Thuilleries, the pope and his atten- 
dants afforded infinite entertainment to the spectators. Then 
was his holiness’ cross bearer, a monsignor Sproni, with a length- 
ened jesuitical phiz, long, black, greasy hair, and a large broad 
brimmed hat, mounted on a mule. The mob were amused with 
this grave personage beyond all decency; and when his mule 
became restive, and the grooms who led the animal were abeut to 
urge it forward by blows, the priest calling out in great wrath,— 
“ Don’t touch it, don't touch it; it is consecrated,” their mirth 
was perfectly outrageous. 


rer 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
L am but a gatherer and disposer, of other men’s stuff.“ Wortos. 


Slave Trade.—Exraaor from Resolutions recently proposed m 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Wilberforce. 


“ That the United States of America were honourably distin- 
guished as the first who frronounced the condemnation of this 
guilty traffic; and that they have since successively passed varioas 
laws for carrying their prohibition into effect: That, nevertheless, 
we cannot but hear with feelings of deep regret, that notwith- 
standing the strong condemnation of the crime by all the grest 
powers of Europe, and by the United States of America, there is 
reason to fear that the measures which have been hitherto adopt- 
ed for actually suppressing these crimes are not yet adequate to 
their purpose: | 

% That we never, however, can admit the persuasion, that 20 
great and generous a people as that of France, which has con- 
demned this guilty commerce m the strongest terms, will be 
less earnest than ourselves to wipe away so foula blot on the 
character of a Christian peuple: 

That we are, if possible, still less willing to admit such a 
supposition in the instance of the United States, a people derived 
originally from the same common stock with ourselves, and fa- 
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voured like ourselves, in a degree hitherto, perhaps, unequalled in 
the history of the world, with the enjoyment of religious and. 
civil liberty, and all their attendant blessings: | ä 

4 That the consciousness thatthe government of this country 
wae originally instrumental in leading the Americane into thir 
criminal course, must naturally prompt us to call on them the 
more importunately to join us in endeavouring to put an entire 
end to the evils of which it is productive. i 

A monument by Chantry has lately been erected in All-Saints’ 
church, Cambridge, to the memory of Henry Kirk White. -An 
American gentleman, of Boston, named Boot, has been at the ex- 


pense. 

Price of a Bible in 1274.—In the year 1274 the price ofa small 
Bible neatly written was 30/. which sum no deubt, was equal to 
200/. of oar money. A good Bible, may now be had for two or 
three shillings! It is said that the building of two arches of Lon- 
don bridge cost only 25/.; which is 5 pound less than a copy of the 
Bible many years afterwards. Of what incalculable value is the 
art of printing? We see its beneficial effects more widely ex- 
tended than ever, by means of Sunday schools, Bible societies, 
and Christian Missionaries. 

British Liberty—A most singular prosecution to conviction 
has lately taken place in the county of Kent.— The hon. Charles 
Noel, who resides at Barham court, a member of the Established 
Church, has divine service performed in his family morning and 
evening; in which several persons in the neighbourhood, it ap- 
pears, have been in the habit of assisting, sometimes to the num- 
ber of 20 persons, as the summons to Mr. Noel and the witnes- 
ses expressed, besides the immediate family and servants. The 
law in this case it seems, is imperious: and notwithstanding the 
restrictions on Dissenters have been entirely, removed, it inflicts 
a penalty of 40/. on members of the Established Church for doing 
what is done by every other description of Christians with com- 
plete safety!—-The avowed informant in this case was the right 
honorable the earl of Romney. The penalty was paid immedi- 
ately. One half of it (after the expense of prosecutien is paid) 
gees to the informer; and the other moiety to the poor of the 
parish where the offence, as the law calls it, was committed. 

The Treaty held at Edwardsville, (Illinois,) between colonels 
Chateau and Stephenson, the commissioners for the United 
States, and the chiefs of the Kickapoo Indians, was concluded on 
the 6th of August. The Indians have sold to the United States 
the tract of land called Sangam, lying partly on the Hilinois and 
Kankakee rivers, containing about 10,000,000 acres. A great 
portion of the land is said to be excellent, and is now settled by. 
about 300 families. The Indians have obtained in exchange a 
tract of land, extending from the rivers Osage and La Pomme, 
and the heads of White river, to which they are to remove.— 

It appears that the Times newspaper has about 44 reporters: 
they each take a short time of the debate, and break off upon the 
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entrance of another. The minutes are upon slips of paper made 
into the form of a book; and each slip as soon as it finished is put 
into the hands of the printer. : 

Artists in England.—It appears from a list of each class in- 
serted in a late number of Annals of the Fine Arte; that modem 
patronage has created in England not less than 1931 professional 
artists of various descriptions, in and near the metropolis; of 
whom there are 582 painters, 45 sculptors, 49! architects, 93 en- 
gravers in line, 38 in mixed stiles, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in acqua- 
tinta, 22 on wood; and it deserves to be especially noticed among 
the painters, that there are no less than 42 ladies. 

Boston.—Several grave stones have been found in Beacon- 
street, about three feet from the surface of the ground, at a place 
where workmen have been employed in lowering the level of the 
street. One of them contains the following inscription: 

„Hannah Francis, daughter of Abraham and Mary Francis, 
aged 2 years and six weeks, died Feb. ye 5th, 1686.“ 

There is another of 1687, one 1695 and 1696—one stone to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blake; one to Hayes, 1695. 

Trenton, N. J.—A mineral spring has lately been discovered in 
digging a well on the lot of Mr. John Anderson, Innkeeper, in 
this city. The water is a tolerably strong chalybeate; is very 
cold, and not unpleasant to the taste. It is already much resorted 
to; and if we had but the rough roads, rugged precipices, huge 

‘rocks and high mountains, might soon become as celebrated as 
Schooley's.— It has been found beneficial in many cases of disor- 
dered stomacks, loss of appetite, debility, &c. 

Alexandria in Egyft—The viceroy Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
conceived the design of digging a navigable canal from the Nile 
to Alexandria, by. means of which large boats might be enabled 

to convey merchandise directly to Cairo, independent of the 
changeableness of the weather which often impeded their progress 
to Rosetta and rendered the entrance of the Nile impassable. 

The works. commenced in October last—and their superm- 
tendance is committed to Mohammed Bey, who had the command 
of 300 troops destined to preserve ordcr amongst the workmea, 
collected from the couptry, who are changed once a month. The 
waters of the Nile having increased more than had been expect- 
ed, the labours have been suspended, and recommenced in the 
month of December. The workmen were adgmented to 30,000; 
at present, the whole number employed amounts to 270,000 per- 

sons. The genius and activity of Ali Pasha promised to conduct 
this enterprize, so uscful to commerce, in a short time to a glo 
rious issue. The workmen are divided into eight divisions; at 
the head of each is a Bey with a certain number of troops. Be- 
sides these, Ishmail Pasha, with a corps of cavalry, patroles inces- 
santly the whole line of divisions, to inspect the workmen and 
animate them in the performance of their labours. The length 
of the canal is to lie 45 miles, its breadth 90 feet; but its depth 
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has not been yet decided. Besides the Turkish engineers, several 
foreigners are also employed, amongst whom is don Carlo Billot- 
to, a Neapolitan. | a E 

Indian Civilization.—The views of the president of the United 
States, under whose direction the annual 10,000 dollars, appro- 
priated by the last Congress tor Indian civilization and im- 
provement, are to be applied, may be gathered from the subjoin- 
ed letter, which we understand, has been issued in the form of a 
circular, by the War Department, to as many agents as are known 
to be engaged in promoting the work of Indian civilization 
& within the limits of those Indian nations which border on our 
settlements.” | | ' 

The information called for is certainly necessary, as a first step 
in the progress of a system which is to be adopted in order to 
give to the appropriation its contemplated effect. 

Doubtless this appropriation will be more extensively promo- 
tive of the object intended by it, as an auxiliary fund, especially 
in such hands as those in which it is in contemplation to place it, 
than it could possibly be made were it constituted an independent 
one.—The sum is too small upon which to organise a separate 
system; but, were it ten times its present amount, it is proba- 
ble that, even then, it would be more practically and usefully ap- 
plied by the men who have gone forth under the impulse of their 
own humanity, and in the strength of their own means, than it 
would be by mere undertakers. 

In order to render the sum of 10,000 dollars, annually appro- 
priated at the last session of congress for the civilization of the 
Indians, as extensively beneficial as possible, the President is of 
Opinion that it ought to be applied in co-operation with the exer- 
tions of benevolent associations, or individuals, who may choose 
to devote their time or means to effect the object contemplated 
dy the act of Congress. ` ö 

« But it will be indispensible, in order to apply any portion of 
the sum appropriated, in the manner proposed, that the plon of 
education, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, should, 
in the instruction of the boys, extend to the practical knowledge 
of the mode of agriculture, and of such of the mechanic arts as 
are suited to the condition of the Indians; and in that of the girls 
to spinning, weaving, and sewing. It is also indispensible that 
the establishment should be fixed within the limits of those In- 
dian nations which border on our settlements. Such associations, 
or individuals, who are already actually engaged in educating the 
Indians, and who may desire the co-operation of the government, 
will report to the Department of War, to be laid before the Presi- 
dent, the location of the institutions under their superintendence, 
their funds, the number and kind of teachers, the number of 
youths of both sexes, the objects which are actually embraced in 
their plan of education, and the extent of the aid which they 
require; and such institutions as are formed, but have not gone 
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into actual operation, will report the extent of their funds, the 
places at which they intend to make their establishments, the 
whole number of youths of both sexes which they intend to 
educate, the number and kind of teachers to be employed, the 

lan of education adopted, and the o the aid required. 
This information is necessary to enable the President to determine 
whether the appropriation of Congress ought to be applied in co- 
operation with the institutions which may request it, dnd to make 
a just distribution of the sum appropriated. 

“In proportion to the means of the government, co-operation 
will be extended to such institutions as may be approved, as well 
in erecting the necessary buildings, as in their current expenses.” 

Gen. Sarazin.—In the year 1799, Gen. Sarazin was attached to 
the division of French troops which occupied Leghorn; he there 
married Miss Schwarts, the daughter of a notary in the state 
council, with whom he received a competent fortune. In 1810 
he had a principal command in the French forces encamped at 
Boulogne; in the month of June of that year he made his escape 
to England. For this desertion he was condemned to death, 
far contumace, by a council of war, held afterwards at Lisle. 
In London he paid his addresses to Miss Georgiana Maria 
Hutchinson, to whom he was married at St. Anne’s church, 
Westminster, on the 26th of May, 1813. It was at the suit of 
this lady that the present indictment for bigamy was laid; it was ge- 
nerally supposed thata third clai.nant (Mademoiselle Delert, whom 
he married on his return to France in 1814,) would have trans- 
posed the accusing word to that of 7rigamy; but she desisted from 
taking part in the present prosecution, and the circumstance was only 
alluded to on the trial to show the versatility of the general’s 
tender attachments. During his trial he affected the most ironi- 
cal and indecorous indifference; which will be best characterised 
by the following extracts. , 

President— Were you married in England? 

Sarazin—! was before a priest there. 

President—You abjured the Roman Catholic religion? 

Sarazin—Come, come, all that’s a joke. 

President—As I am not joking, I request you will answer me, 
and that in a becoming manner. Here is a certificate of the 
priest who married you, in which he attests that you voluntarily 
abjured the érrors of the Romish church and became a Protest- 
ant. 

Sarazin—(In a humorous tone.) This abjuration is foreign to 
the subject, and I beg of you not to meddle with it. Whether 
1 am a Jew or a Christian has nothing to do with my trial for bi- 
gamy. f 

President—Are you married to Miss Hutchinson? 

Sazarin—I promised to marry her. 

Presislent— What did-you do in presence of the priest? 

Sarazin—It was a masquerade. (Murmurs.) 

President—Did you not receive her fortune? 
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Sarazin—That affair, on the contrary, cost me 10,000 francs 
in six weeks; you will agree, that is paying dear for pleasure. ’ 

The expression of the accused excited much disapprobation 
in the assembly; the ladies, particularly, manifested their indig- 
nation. He would have been found guilty by acclamation had 
he been tried by a female jury. On his observing, that if he had 
done right he should have sold such a wife as Miss Hutchinson 
publicly in the market— 

The President said, “ You agree then that you are hér hud- 
band since only a wife can be sold in such a manner. 

Sarazin—At least I passed for such. I know well from this 
eagerness to prove that I contracted several marriages, it is 
wished to prove that I have received several fortunes; and all this 

done to make me appear despicable; but I am a man of honour! 
and above the contempt of men!!! 

President—Say rather beneath it—You have betrayed your 
country; you carried to England the plans of the French encamp- 
ment with one hand, and extended the other to receive the price 
of your felony. In 1815 you wrote tothe Minister of War, that 
it was by means of your plans that the English took the Isle of 
France, and that the Russians beat Bonaparte’s army in 1812. 

Sarazin—Sir, permit me to tell you that I am of Gascon origin, 
and that [ said much more than was true. 

By order of the president, Miss Hutchinson was introduced for 
examination in proof of her marriage. She is represented as 
very handsome, with a touching expression in her countenance. 
She was regarded by all present with the most commiserating 
interest. Without speaking the French language perfectly, she 
spoke it with afacility which rendered the medium of an interpre- 
ter unnecessary. In answer to questions put by the president, she 

_ said that Gen. Sarazin had paid his addresses to her, and they 
were married in 1813. 

President— W hat proceedings took place at that period? 

Miss H.—Our marriage was solemnized conformably to the 
most sacred established forms. 

President—How long did you live with him? 

Miss H.— Seven weeks. 

President— How came you to leave him? 

Miss H.—I was informed that the general was a married man. 

The Jury at midnight, brought in a verdict of GuiLry, nd the 
court sentenced him to ten years’ hard labour, to stand in the pil- 
lory, and 40,000 francs damages ($7466. 66) to the prosecutor. 

Sentence having been passed, the prisoner affected a smile, 
and said, on withdrawing, “ From a general of the, land forces, 
you have made me a general of the galleys. I thank you, Mr. 
President and gentlemen of the Jury.— The department of the 
Lot and Garonne“ will appreciate your impartiality.” 


* He was a resident ef this department. 
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Territory of Michigan.—The commerce of this country, like 
all others, has kept pace with the facilities of trade and induce- 
ments to enterprize. | 

From the time that this country was cededtothe United States, in 
1794, to the commencement of the late war with Great Britain, its 
commerce was quite inconsiderable, being confined to the fur 
trade and supplying of a small garrison at Detroit. Since the 
peace of 1815, it has been fast increasing. The events of the 
war called the public attention to this region, and it was 
found to possess as great facilities for the enjoyment of an inland 
commerce as any section of the United States. The establish- 
mentofsevcral military posts, and the increasing emigration, are the 
principal causes of the prosperity of trade. A profitable com- 
merce is now carried on from this territory to all the countries 
bordering on the lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, which is al- 
most entirely monopolized by enterprizing adventurers from the 
eastern states. Merchants supply themselves with European goods, 
mostly from the city of New-York, which are transported by 
water from Buffalo; but the mercantile interest is much impair- 
ed, and the revenue of the United States defrauded by an illicit 
trade which is constantly carried on with the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Upper Canada. 

The annual importations for the fur trade may be estimated at 
$150,000. The exports including furs and peltries, are much 
greater, 

The coasting trade carried on with the states for Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New-York,.consists of domestic produce, viz. salt, 
pork, beef, flour, corn, butter, cheese, lard, whiskey, &c. which 
are trafficked for cider, apples, fish, &c. and purchased by the 
government for the consumption of the troops. Large quantities 
of furs are also annually transported to Buffalo for the Albany 

and New-York markets. 

The territory is divided into two collection districts, those of 
Detroit and Michilimackinac; to each of which districts there is 
a port of entry of the same name. The coasting trade is prin- 
Cipally connected with the district of Detroit; at which there 
were entered, during the year 1818, 3,501 bbls. flour, 2,813 do. 
salt, 1,948 do. whiskey, 888 do. pork, 295 do. fish, 663 firkins 
butter, 5,062 busbels corn, 1,042 head beef cattle, 1,435 fat 
hogs. There was also cleared from this same port, during the 
same year, bound principally to the military stations upon the 
lakes Huron, and Michigan, 2,024 bbls. flour, 1,262 do. salt, 753 
do. cider, 1,478 do. fish, 105 pork, 394 do. beef, 454 do. whiskey, 
153 firkins butter, 1,280 bushels corn. The shipping owned by 
the citizens df this territory is about 600 tons, The vessels are 
from 10 to 40 tons burden. 

_ The commercial advantages of this territory are obvious from 
its situation in relation to the surrounding lakes, and the rising 
Amportance of this and the more interior countries. The healthy 


and navigable character of its. waters, the encouragements to 
enterprize, and the increasing population, induce the belief 
that this will soon become an important commercial section of 


the Union. 
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W uen science with the arts was sporting, 
By sense and fancy’s beams beguil’d, 

And every muse was fondly courting 
A smile from heaven’s own favoured child; 


Love ’midst the grass, danced gayly in, 
His quiver closed, his bow unbent, 
And vow’d no further hearts he'd win, 

But join their mental merriment: 


The Muses fondly kiss’d the boy, 
But Prudence coldly frown’d on him, 
And pray’d they’d find him some employ, 
Or his old eric would come upon bim: 
And when too late, the rogue would prove, 
That Science’ self must bend to Love. 


By turns each Muse her art essayed, 
But still the urchin chose to doubt ’em, 
And said though thankful for their aid, 
He could do just as well without ’em. 


And then, a wicked glance he threw, 
When Science lost in thought reclin’d, 

And hoped she'd offer something new, 
Just to amuse a wayward mind. 


The goddess smiled, and quickly drew 
A chequered flame of black and white, 
Whilst all the Muses round them flew, 
And viewed the work with fond delight. 


Eight equal squeres enclosed the board, 


„Which fields full sixty-four entwin’d 
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BaTLAxrrxx is publishing a complete collection of the poetical 
works of Walter Scott, Esq. in 12 vols. 
are also announced in Loadon: Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and 
of his sons Richard and Henry, by Oliver Cromwell, a descend- 
ant from the Protector.—Memoirs of the Admirable Crichton, by 
Patrick Frazer Tytler.— Memoirs of John Tobin, author of the 
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7 And tach opposing row was stored, 


With mini chiefs, in strength combined. 


The kings i in forming might elate, 


With queen and bishop firmly stood, 


: And knight in mail with pompous state, 


Long’d to imbue his lance, in blood; 
Whilst the firm castle’s pond’rous strength 
Flank’d the front pawn’s extended length. 


Love view'd with vonder all he saw, 
As Science plann’d each mazy move, 


And owned with great surprise and awe 


It was indeed a game of Jove. 


Each changeéful move he oft essay’d, 

And puzzled, pleas’d, ’midst joy, distress, 
Vow'd that he'd leave his wicked trade 

Of plaguing hearts — to study chess. 


For so fair Science nam'd the game 


That gave the boy such dear employment; 


“Whilst Plutus stole his bow of flame, 


And left him to his heart's enjoyment. 


- His quiver, arrows too, he stole, 


To shoot at random as he went, 


And now when love assails the soul, 


By Avarice the heart is rent; 
And pure affection’s rose is sold, 


‘Like all things else on earth for gold. 


# + 
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The following works 
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Honey Moon, kc, with two unpublished plays, and other peice: 
tions from bis MSS.; by Miss Benger.—Views of Society and 
Manners in the North of Ireland, in a series of letters written in 
the year 1818, by John Gamble.—A Geographical and Statisti- 
cal Description of Scotland, by Professor Playfair.—c. &c. 

The mayor of New-York lately addressed a letter to the 
physicians, requesting their opinions whether any infectious or 
contagious disease existed within that city. To this very simə 
ple inquiry the famous Dr. Mitchill replied in a letter so little to 
the purpose, and so contradictory in itself, that the mayor with 
much politeness and some irony, repeated the request; and he 
then received a plain answer. This learned philosopher, whose 
mind is always in a crapulous state, is admirably described 
by lord Bolingbroke, i in the following passage: 

« When you asked this man a question, he overwhelmed yoù 
dy pouring forth all that the several terms or words of your 
question recalled to his memory: and if he omitted any thing, it 
was that very thing to which the sense ofthe whole question 
should have led him and confined him. To ask him a question, 
was to wind up a spring in his memory, that rattled on with vast 
rapidity, and confused noise, till the force of it was spent: and 
you went away with all the noise in your ears, stunned and unin- 
formed. I never left him that I was not ready to say to him, 
“ Dieu vous fasse la grace de devenir moins savant!” (Would to 
Heaven that you were not so learned.) : s 

mp 

From the Boston papers we learn that the University Cam- 
bridge is about to be enriched with one of the most intcresting 
paintings that the art has ever pruduced. This is no less than a 
Panorama of the city and filains of Athens, which has been drawn 
by Barker with consummate elegance and fidelity. The rival 
Universities in England endeavoured to procure it, but it was 
purchased by Mr. Theodore Lyman, Jr. and as he does not be- 
long to that class of literary men who sell their libraries, it will 
adorn the walls of one of our learned institutions and attest the 
liberality of the donor. 


t. 
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i 
Dr. John Eberle, the editor of the Medical Recorder, is en- 
gaged in translating from the German of professor Ebeling, a 
History of Pennaylvania. This work commences with the set- 
tlement of the state, and is brought down to the year 1802. It is 
said that the translation will be enriched with notes by P. S. Du 
Ponceau, Esq. 


In the course of the last year was published a complete col- 
lection of the typographic characters of the celebrated Bodoni, 
wha died at Parma, in November, 1813. This is the noblest 
monument that can be erected to so skilful an artist, as it shows 
the extent of his talent and his taste. This collection stands alone, 
not only distinguished by the individual beauty of each letter, but 
_ also by the harmony that prevails throughout the characters, 
when arranged in a series. It includes 291 alphabets of Roman 
type; 102 of Greek type; 8 of Hebrew; 3 of Rabbinical charac- 
ters; 2 of Chaldee; 6 of Syriac; 2 of Samaritan; 2 of Arabic; | 
Turkish; 2 Tartar; 2 Persian; 1 Ethiopian; 2 Coptic, with the 
great letters; 2 Etruscan; 2 Armenian; with the great letters; 2 
Phenician; 1 Punic; 3 Polonese; 1 Servian, with the great letters; 
1 Gothic, from the text of Ulphilas; 2 of Thibet; 1 Braminical; l 
Malabar; 2 German,. with the great letters; and 7 of Russian 
types, in all, 413 alphabets, which Bodoni not only cast, but for 
which he also engraved the matrices. To these must be added, 
the great variety of ornaments, of Arabic cyphers, notes, &c. to 
enable us to conceive a proper estimate, of the industry and skill 
which could bring to perfection such multifarious undertakings. 
The title of this collection of specimens is Manuale Tipographice 
del cavaliere Giambatista Bodoni. Parma, 2 vols. folio. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing—Thoughts on the 
necessity and utility of the Greek and Latin languages, as the 
foundation of all sound education; in a series of extracts from the 
works of the most distinguished writers of moden times; with oc- 
casional notes, and an appendix exhibiting the scheme of educa- 
tion at Eton and Westminster school, and at the university of Ox- 
ford. 83.—by subscription. This selection will be made by “a 
gentleman of science, talents, and taste, of South Caroli y i” as we 
been have assured by the New-York “ American” a paper which 
is entitled to much credit in these matters. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrsr. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CESSION OF PARGA. 


Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, with a series of correspond- 
ence, and other justificatory documents. By Lieut. Col. C. P. De Bos- 
set, Companion of the Bath, Knight of the Guelphic Order, and Hono- 
rary Member of the lonian Academy. London, 1819. 8 vo. p. 198. $2 25. 


Tue alleged ill treatment of Col. De Bosset, is the occasion of 
this compilation. He is a Swiss gentleman, who has served many 
years in the British army, and his merits have been attested by se- 
veral marks of distinction. His Essay on the Ancient Coins of Ce- 
phalonia and Ithaca, would have made him known in the literary 
world, without the highly honourable encomiums of Dr. Holland, 
the learned traveller in Greece. The documents in this work, 
amply show that the author has earned all his laurels; but they 
also prove how much a little brief authority may be abused. 

How far a military officer is justified in declining a civil employ- 
ment, to the duties of which he feels himself to be totally incom- 
petent, may be a question under the free government of Great 
Britain, although it might excite some degree of surprize in the 
minds of our ignorant lawgivers. It may be thought extraordi- 
nary, too, that so august a personage as the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of His Britannic Majesty, should become intoxicated in his 
ewn ball room; and, in that situation, insult a Companion of the 
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Bath, and Knight of the Guclphic Order. We hope these mat- 
ters will be explained in the next Quarterly Review; and we shall 
be obliged to the conductors of this most liberal journal, if they will 
inform us, more particularly, as to che misrepresentations,” of 
which this Royal Representative stands accused in the publication 
now on our table. In full confidence that this will be done, we 
shall abstain from animadversion on the personal matters contained 
in this volume, and proceed to an abstract of the very interesting 
memoir of the public transactions from which they arose. 

These unfortunate people occupied a small town on the coast of 
Epirus, surrounded with walls. The prospect from it, includes, 
on the one hand, the whole territory of Parga, and the mountains 
of Albania. From east to west, in a southerly direction, the eye 
ranges over the Ionian sea; on the left are seen the Isle of Santa 
Maura, and the promontory from which Sappho terminated her 
woes: further on, appear the mountains of Cephalonia; and on the 
right, at the distance of twelve miles, are the islets of Paxo and 
Antipaxo. The territory of Parga extends only two or three miles 
round the city; and the populaticn amounts to between three and 
four thousand inhabitants. It is backed by a steep mountain, 
which separates it from the dominions of Ali Pasha. It has al- 
ways been considered as an integral dependency of the Ionion is- 
lands; and as a military post of great importance to them, and in 
particular to Corfu. By the industry of the people, and the ferti- 
lizing influence of the springs and rivulets, which water the soil 
in every part, the vicinity of Parga has become one of the most 
smiling and agreeable spots that can be seen. The inhabitants 
justly boast of the purity and salubrity of the water and air of their 
country. In the little valley, formed by the undulating hills, are 
plantations of citrons, oranges, and especially cedrats, (citrus de- 
cumana) a fruit which constitutes a considerable branch of com- 
merce. The rest of this little country, with the exception of some 
fields and vineyards, is covered with olive trees; the monotonous 
aspect of which, is varied by oaks, plane trees, and cypresses, 
scattered over the land. 

The state of hostility which has always prevailed between the 
Parguinotes and the Turks, has rendered the former brave, and has 
familiarized them to arms and dangers; they are temperate, and 
commonly attain an advanced age. They differ materially from 
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their neighbours, the Albanians, in language, costume, and usa- 
ges, and this difference may be ascribed to their connexions with 
the Venetians, and with the Islanders ; but with more probability, 
to their origin. They are hospitable ; and one of the reasons for 
which Ali Pasha hates them, and wishes to. possess their country, 
is, that it has ever afforded an asylum to the victims of his tyranny. 
Many examples might be adduced of their hospitality. The pro- 
tection, which they afforded to the unhappy Suliotes, who had 
escaped the sword of Ali Pasha, would alone establish their repu- 
tation for this virtue. 

The principal occupations of the inhabitants of Parga are agri- 
culture and navigation. They cultivate the vine on the high hills, 
and make a tolerably good wine, a part of which they export to the 
neighbouring isles, to which they also senc fruits of different kinds. 
The corn and maize which they reap are scarcely half sufficient 
for their consumption; they also cultivate flax for their own uses 
and tobacco which they manufacture and export. Many of the 
Parguinotes migrate to Italy, and establish themselves as coffee- 
house keepers, or as waiters in coffee-houses. They are to be 
met with at various places, particularly at Ancona, Rome, Venice, 
and Trieste. After having effected some savings they return, and 
settle in their native country. They addict themselves very little 
to fishing, which is not very productive on their coast. The 
greater part of the fish, which they consume, is imported from the 
lake, or bay of Phanari, a harbour for small vessels, situated at the 
mouth of the Acheron. They profess the Greek religion, under 
the direction of a Proto-papa. In the time of the Venetians the 
church belonged to the diocese of Paramithia in Albania, the 
bishop of which made a yearly visitation to this place. Parami- 
thia being now under the yoke of Ali Pasha, the Parguinotes no 
longer acknowledge the spiritual authority of that prelate. The 
foreign garrisons which have occupied Parga at different periods, 
have had little influence on the manners of the inhabitants. They 
are attached to their ancient usages. Their mode of life is sim- 
ple: their women are chaste, though they enjoy the greatest de- 
gree of social freedom. 

It would be tedious to detail the history of this little republic. 
In the wars which prevailed around thern the Parguinotes suf- 
fered greatly, but they always found means to preserve their liber- 
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ty, until 1797, when Parga experienced the fate of the Ionian Isles, 
and was occupied by the French troops, in conformity with the 
treaty of Campo Formio. The invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, 
having induced the Sublime Porte to declare war against France, 
the Vizir Ali, Pasha of Albania, prepared to possess himself of 
the places formerly held by Venice onthe continent. In 1798, he 
attaeked and took Pre visa, slaughtering a part of the inhabitants 
in cold blood. Inthe hope that this example would intimidate 
the Parguinotes, he wrote several letters to urge them to make 
away with the French garrison, and submit themselves to bim. 
They formally refused, and acquainted the French with their de- 
termination ; but the latter feartul of being attacked at once by the 
Turks and Russians, retired to Corfu. The Russians, who had 
just arrived at Zante, assured the Parguinotes of their protection. 
In virtue of the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, by which the Ionian 
islands were ceded to France, they were evacuated by the Russian 
troops. l 

The ambitious views of Bonaparte towards the east, had ren- 
dered ìt a matter of importance for him to entertain friendly rela- 
tions with Ali Pasha, who, he considered, might hereafter be in- 
strumental in the fulfilment of his projects. The French Gover- 
nor-General at Corfu, (Cæsar Berthier) in consequence, received 
orders to maintain a good understanding with the Pasha, and even 
to make conccssions, if required, in order to attain that object. 

Ali, who did not lose sight of Parga, deemed this a favourable 
moment for making himself master of it. He sent a deputy to 
Gen. Berthier, to claim that fortress in the naine of the Porte, 
according to the tenor of the treaty of 1800. The general thus 
taken by surprize, was on the point of acceding to this positive 
demand, when the primats of Targa, apprized uf what was in pre- 
paration, repairec to Corfu, to implore his protcction. After 
having taken cognizance of the facts, he absolutely refused to ac- 
cede to the demands of Ali Pasha, and sent a garrison to Parga. 
Bonaparte approved of the conduct of this General. 

In 1814, the reverses which the French every where experien- 
ced, revived in Ali Pasha the projects which he had conceived, 
for rendcring himself master of a place which he had so long co- 
veted. For this purpose he caused his troops to advance towards 
the small territory, and sent a demand to the French Governor, 
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General Douzelot, at Corfu, for the cession of the village of Aja, 
situated on the frontier, which was a dependency on Parga. On 
the general's refusal, he caused the village to be instantly occu- 
pied, without any provocation or declaration of war. The Bey, 
who commanded, was a nephew of the Pasha, and had orders at 
the same time to attempt to take possession of Parga. Accord- 
ingly he invaded its territory, but the Parguinotes, who, as the 
garrison had retired into the fortress, were left to themselves, 
fought desperately in their own defence, and repulsed the Turks. 
The Bey fell in this action, with a great number of hismen. Ali 
ordered his relative to be buried on the frontier, and caused a 
mausoleum to be erected within view of the fortress of Parga, as 
a warning to the Parguinotes of what they might expect from his 
vengeance. 

When the Parguinotes found that they could not rely on the 
French for protection, they sent a deputation to the commandant 
of the English troops, Captain Garland, wiio had recently occu- 
pied the island of Paxo, to ask the assistance of England, stating 
that they had intercepted a correspondence between Ali Pasha 
and the commandant of the French garrison of Parga, in which the 
former promised the latter a considerable sum, and great advanta- 
ges in his service if he would favour his views against Parga. 
This proposition was communicated by Capt. Garland to General 
Campbell, who commanded the British forces in the Ionian isles, 
and after some negotiation the British took possession of the gar- 
rison (March, 1814) and a species of capitulation was granted to 
the French, who were sent to Corfu. From this time until March, 
1817, the fortress of Parga was occupied by a small detachment of 
English troops. During this period the powerful protection of 
England, which was then considered permanent, joined to the 
advantage of navigating under British colours, had strongly at- 
tached the Parguinotes to their new friends, and the prosperity of 
this little state became daily more manifest. 

But Ali Pasha, had never lost sight of his pretensions to this 
small territory. By his intrigues and influence with the divan, 
he succeeded in reviving his claim, and in obtaining a stipulation, 
that Parga sheuld be ceded to him, as a consideration for the ac- 
cession of the Porte to the convention of Paris, which placed the 
Ionian islands under the protection of England. For this pur- 
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pose an agreement was made with the British Minister at Con- 
stantinople that a commissioner fiom the Porte should repair to 
Ioannina, to treat with a commissioner who should be sent thither 
by General Maitland, commandant-in-chief of the English forces 
in the Ionian Isles, and in the Mediterranean. 

Having thus far matured his designs, Ali Pasha sent a deputy 
to Corfu, who landed there on the 16th March, to inform the 
general that the Ottoman commissioner had arrived at Ioannina. 
After an interview with the deputy, General Maitland found it 
necessary to reinforce the garrison of Parga, (where since 1814, 
there had only been a lieutenant and 30 men ;) before the Pasha 
should be informed of it; and thus to prevent any attempt on his 
part, to surprise the fortress before all the agreements were defi- 
nitively settled. With this view, the deputy was detained under 
various pretexts, until the reinforcement had arrived at its desti- 
nation. Lieut. Col. de Bosset was dispatched with 300 infan- 
try, and in the greatest secrecy. The departure of this rein- 
forcement was likewise accelerated, in consequence of an ap- 


_ prehension which Sir Thomas Maitland entertained that the 


feelings of desperation, which were likely to be excited ‘among 
the inhabitants of Parga, by the intelligence of this cession, might 
rouse them to an insurrection Spun the small garrison which 
occupied the place. 

The detachment landed at Parga, on the 19th March 1817. 
The intelligence of the intended cession of their territory to the 
Porte, filled the unfortunate Parguinotes with consternation and 
despair. Being unable to believe that this measure was conforma- 
ble to the intentions of the government which had granted them 
protection, they prepared to claim the interference of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, in order to avert, if possible, the misfortune with which 
they conceived that they were menaced. The commandant, 
(Lieut. Col. de Bosset, who seems throughout to have been 
heartily ashamed of the share which fell to his lot in this scan- 
dalous transaction,) informed his excellency of their intention, and 
of their wish that the views of the British government should be 
made known by a proclamation. But the answer was, that being 
perfectly aware that his majesty's government had ceded Parga 
to the Porte, it was impossible to admit of any memorial upon the 
subject, which must be in itself futile. They were assured, how- 
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ever, that until the property of those, who might wish to emigrate, 
should be paid for, and themselves transported to the Ionian Is- 
lands, no cession should take place. At the same time, Col. de 
Bosset was directed to impress upon the minds of the inhabitants 
in the deepest manner, that if they should fresume by violence or 
bloodshed, to take the smallest relief into their own hands, their 
fate must be left to themselves, and his excellency should consi- 
der his majesty's government as perfectly exonerated from the 
necessity then existing of interfering in their favour, not only for 
their advantage, but for the honour and character of the British 
government. In consequence of this state of things, landholders 
would no longer incur expense, and undergo labour in cultivating © 
the ground of which they were not certain of gathering the pro- 
duce. Every one sought to realize and to conceal the money 
which belonged to him; all commercial undertakings were sus- 
pended; and in a short time, that class of persons who depend for 
subsistence on the passing day, and those who relied on thc future 
products of their property, were reduced to the greatest distress. 
Provisions were exhausted; and as no one was willing to raise ca- 
pital or separate himself from his family, in such critical circum- 
stances, the means of subsistence were in a little time so diminish- 
ed, as to threaten an absolute famine. 

After a residence of two months at Ioannina, the two commis- 
sioners signed a secret convention, by which they were both to 
repair to Parga, to ascertain those ef tle inhabitants who wished 
to quit the country after the cession, and to value their property in 
“a prompt and equitable manner.” The crafty Pasha had other views. 
While he amused the British commissioner at Ioannina, he en- 
deavoured by all the means which perfidy and corruption could 
suggest, to divide the Parguinotes, and excite them to revolt 
against the English government and the garrison, with the inten- 
tion of thus withdrawing the British protection from them. 

At length the Ottoman commissioner with a numerous retinue, 
and the British commissioner, appeared on the frontier, in virtue 
of the convention which they had just signed at Ioannina, to enter 
the territory and fortress of Parga. It is to be observed, the 
coristant animosity and well-grounded mistrust of the Parguinotes 
against the Turks, rendered the introduction of a turban into 
Parga, an occasion of ferment, and an event almost unprecedented. 
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The news of the approach, therefore, of this retinuc, composed 
ot armed Turks, and the most active agents of the Pasha’s perfidy, 
occasioned a general feeling of indignation; which was the more 
natural, because some of the most notorious of those persons who 
had been banished from Parga, formed part of this mission. The 
principal inhabitants immediately remonstrated against their ad- 
mission. The British officers endeavoured to tranquillize the 
inhabitants, but continued to prepare accommodations for the 
embassy. It was, however, agreed that the number of persuns 
in the suit of the Turkish commissioner should be restricted to 
thirty-six; but Ali Pasha took care to keep an armed force suf- 
ficient for bis purposes within a short distance. 

From the moment of their entrance into the territory of Parga, 
the members of the Ottoman mission had employed promises, 
threats, and all imaginable means to engage the inhabitants to 
remain in their country, the Pasha doubtless thinking it a more sim- 
ple course to cut off the heads of the landholders, than to pay 
them the value of their property. But when the inhabitants, one 
by one, were called before the commissioners, they declared, 
without a single exception, that rather than submit to the Otto- 
man authority, they would abandon their country, were they even 
to lose all they possessed; and that in quitting the land of their 
birth, they would disinter and carry away the bones of their fore- 
fathers, that they might not have to reproach themselves with 
having left those sacred relics to the most cruel enemies of their 
race. 

According to the contents of the proclamations of the two com- 
missioners, it was to be expected that the valuation of the pro- 
perty should be entered upon without delay; but such, however, 
was not the wish of the Pasha. He sought to gain time, and 
hoped that some events would occur, of which he could take ad- 
vantage. What were the pretexts of which this wily politician 
availed himself, need not be detailed inthis place. Hamed Bey, 
the Ottoman commissioner, with his suite, was still in Parga, ia 
February 1819, where he had been twenty months, without any 
demonstration having been made of a disposition to pay the value 
of the property of the Parguinotes. In the middle of the next 
month, it appears that Sir Thomas Maitland was at Bucintro with 
the Vizir, again treating for the final disposal of Parga. 
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Here this interesting memoir concludes, and we wish we could 
add that the cruel sacrifice was not consummated. But we learn 
from the public journals, that in consequence of the payment of 
700 purses to the English by the sanguinary Turk, he has at length 
accomplished his wishes. 

In the following passage, the aw of this transaction is còm- 
mented upon with so much eloquence and feeling, that we shall 
make no apology for preserving it in our pages. 

The fate of Parga, will carry down with it a stain upon the Bri- 
tish character, which no military triumphs nor public splendour 
can obliterate. No age of barbarism ever yet laid bare, more 
cruelty than has been practised in cold-blood upon this unhappy 
people. Nor did the most heroic ages display in any race of hu- 
man sufferers, a loftier patriotism or a nobler energy than in the 
inhabitants of what once was Parga, at the moment when they 
quitted it forever. Being told that the Turks were to enter their 
territory before the time fixed for their embarkation, the male 
inhabitants announced their unanimous purpose to fut to death 
thetr wives and children, and then wage boldly an indiscriminate 
conflict with their Christian betrayers and their Turkish persecutors, 
if a single Mahometan soldier should set foot upon the soil, be- 
fore they had safely left it This was seen to be no idle threat. They 
prevailed over the fears of the protecting government, though 
they had not moved its pity. The Ottomans halted on the 
frontier. Inthe centre of a large square, were collected by the 
people of Parga, the remains of their buried ancestors. When 
the bands of Ali Pasha reached the walls, no complaint.was heard, 
no weeping, no curse, no murmur. The city received its infidel 
garrison as Babylon or Palmyra salutes the Christian traveller in 
the desert—nothing breathing, nothing moved; the houses were 
desolate, the nation was extinct, the bones of the dead were 
consumed to ashes! es 
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Ir required nothing less than all the pedantry, and all the fa- 
naticism of the ages which preceeded the revival of learning, to 
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expose to ridicule such a name as that of Aristotle. They have 
almost made him responsible for the extravagance of his euthusi- 
asts. But what was said in speaking of his master—I am the 
friend of Plato, but more the friend of truth—did not tend to teach 
men to prefer authority to evidence: and he who first taught them 
to submit all their ideas to the forms of reason, would not have 
admitted into the rank of his disciples those who thought they 
answered every thing by saying they had been taught so. His 
dialectics having become the foundation of theology, have in a 
manner consecrated them, by binding them with those of the 
church. Thence arose those authoritative orders, which in the 
latter age prohibited any other philosophy to be taught in the 
schools. The mild sage who conversed in the Lyceum of Athens 
on the elements of logic, could not foresee that a day would arrive 
when the rage of argumentation, united with the frenzy of party- 
spirit, would produce murders and crimes, and that throats would 
be cut under the name of Aristotle. But this name, though it has 
been so sadly abused, is not less venerable. Even now, whenthe 
progress of reason, has, in a manner annihilated part of his works, 
enough still remains to exhibit him, as a wonderful man. He 
was certainly one of the most able and thinking men that nature 
ever produced. He grasped all that is embraced by the human 
mind, if we except only the talent of imagination; and yet, though 
he was neither an orator nor a poet, he, at least dictated excellent 
precepts in poetry and eloquence. His Logic is undoubtedly a 
most astonishing work. It was the creator of that science which 
is the foundation of all others, and it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration, when we observe the sagacity and labour with Which 
he has reduced all the possible modes of reasoning to a small 
number of precise forms, of which they are necessarily conse- 
quents, and without which they could not exist. He seems to 
have anticipated the fame which he would acquire by this work; 
for at the close of his Analytics in which this model of method is 
‘contained, he has taken carc to apprize the reader that his other 
subjects have been treated by many other writers, but that this is 
entirely new, and that what he has said never was said before. It 
has cost me, he says, much time and great labour. I am entitled 
therefore to some indulgence for what I have omitted, and te some 
gratitude for what I have performed. 
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His History of Animals is one of his greatest monuments, and it 
is also among the most finished of all the works of antiquity. To 
enable him to compose this work, his disciple, Alexander, pre- 
sented him with 800 talents, and gave orders that the most rare 
animals should be sought in all parts of the earth. Such orders, 
and so liberal a present could only have been given by an Alexan- 
der. These were great advantages, it is true; but those which 
Aristotle derived from his own genius were greater, if we take 
the opinion of one whose judgment cannot be doubted in these 
matters. Buffon, in the first of the discourses prefixed to his 
Natural History, thus speaks of him: “ his History of Animale is 
still, perhaps, the best work that we possess on the subject; he 
took a better and a more general view of them than we have at the 
present day; he accumulated facts, and did not write one super- 
fluous word. Thus he has comprized in a small space an infinite 
variety of facts, and I do not believe it would be possible to reduce 
into a narrower compass all that he has said on this subject, 
which appears to be so little susceptible of precision, that it re- 
quired a genius like his to preserve at the same time, order and 
neatness. This work appears to be like an index, compiled with 
the greatest care from many thousand volumes, and filled with 
descriptions and observations of every kind; it is the most learned 
abridgment that ever was made, if science is, in effect, the history 
of facts: and even if we were to regard his book, as compiled from 
those which were extant in his day, still, his plan, his distribution, 
the choice of examples, the justness of bis comparisons, a philo- 
sophical character in the turn of his ideas, leave no sort of doubt 
that he was richer than those from whom he borrowed.” 

This is the same Aristotle who has been almost overwhelmed 
in that contempt, which, since the days of Descartes, we have 
cherished towards the schools. This pretended science is no 
other, than a tissue of chemerical abstract notions and illusory 
generalities, upon which we may dispute without end, without 
learning or comprehending any thing; and it must be confessed, 
that it is founded upon the metaphysics of Aristatlé, which are no 
better. It is particularly from him that we derive the maxim of 
ancient philosophy, which has been adopted into ours, that ideas, 
which are the representation of objects, are conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of the senses. This is the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of the metaphysics of Locke and Condillac. It is probably 
the only valuable truth in the system of Aristotle, and it is the 
only one which has been rejected in the schools, because it was 
contrary to the doctrine of innate ideas, which had long been re- 
garded as a religious creed, and generally abandoned since the 
great discoveries of the moderns, who are the real founders of 
rational metaphysics. But if be has been misled in this pursuit; 
at a time when philosophy was but unfolding herself, it seems that 
his pardonable faults flow from the very nature of the human mind. 
In fact, we should expect in the natural and speculative sciences, 
the reverse of what we have always observed in the arts, and in 
letters. Here the progress is always rapid, and perfection is 
spcedily attained. We seize the object as soon as it is indicated, 
because it is certain, and the road is immediately known. Thus, 
beautiful poetry and genuine eloquence, have been traced to the 
most remote ages; but the two qualities which chiefly conduce to 
success in these walks,—promptness in seizing objects, and a dis- 
position to imitate, —are precisely those which retard our progress, 
in the search of truth. She is not easy of approach: we find her 
only on the path of experience, which is long and wearisome. 
The human mind is impatient: and experience is tardy. Thence 
it is, that we become attached to those seducing phantoms, called 
systemis, which deceive the more, because they strike at those pas- 
sions which are the most easily deceived,—imagination and self- 
love. Further, it is great minds which are the most easily per- 
suaded into these systems. Their vast intelligence will not suffer 
them to be impeded: doybt is to them a violent state; and thus it 
was that a Descartes, and a Leibnitz, in sceking tbe first princi- 
ples of things, encountered, the one, a whirlwind, and the other, 
an-unity. When such guides lead the way, men, naturally imi- 
tative, follow like a troop, and they employ, in studying their 
errors, the time which they ought to lrave devoted to the search 
of truth. The limits of the mind of Aristotle continued to be in 
philosophy, for two thousand years, the limits of the human mind. 
It was not until the ages, when such men as Galileo, Copernicus 
and Bacon flourished, that men became convinced that it was bet- 
ter to observe the world than to make one, and that an experience 
which learns a fact is better than the most ingenious theory which 
teaches nothing. Then fell the philosophy of Aristotle; but not 
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his fame with it, because that is founded, as we have seen, upon 
claims which time has consecrated. _ 

It is only in his best works that Aristotle’s manner of writing 
has very remarkable defects. He carries to.an extreme the aus- 
terity of a philosophical style and an affectation of method. Thence 
arise his dryness and diffusion. He seems to have aimed at being 
entirely different from his master. Not content with teaching a 
different doctrine, he wished to inculcate its precepts in another 
style Plato is reproached with being too ornamental: his scholar 
has no decoration. To be able to read, one must be resolved to 
learn. He is occasionally obscure, and therefore having appeared 
in his tediousness and his repetitions, to put the intelligence of the 
reader at defiance, here, he seems to count too much upon him. 
We have learnt in the present day to condense all his logic, which 
is very extensive, in a small compass. His Poetics, of which we 
have only a part, has embarrassed in more than one place, and di- 
vided the opinions of the. most skilful interpreters. His Rhetoric, 
from which Quintilian has borrrowed all his principal ideas, his 
divisions, his definitions, is abstract and prolix in the first parts; 
but as a foundation, it is a model of analysis. These two works, 
with his treatises on Politics, are the most perfect of his works. 
We recollect With pleasure, that these works were composed for 
Alexander, and the two names, after a lapse of so many ages, form 
a bright association of glory. It is one exception at least, for 
there are others, to the opinion which has been so strongly main- 
tained by a certain writer, that monarchs and philosophers rarely 
agree. Their grandeur, he says, chokes and repulses them. 
Philip of Macedon did not feel this sentiment, when he dictated 
that famous letter to Aristotle, so often cited. “ Know that I 
have a son. I thank the gods not so much for this, as for having 
at the same time blessed me with an Aristotle.“ 

The preceptor of Alexander was never separated from him, 
until the Prince departed with his army for Persia. He obtained 
from Philip the greatest privileges for the city of Stagyra, his 
birth place, and for Athens, which was then the seat of the Arts. 
To this city he repaired, and thus became a philosopher in a re- 
public, after having educated a monarch. The Athenians gave 
him. the Lyceum to hold his school in. 

We now proceed to an analyssis of his Poetics. 
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When we read a poem, or attend the representation of a drama, 
we endeavour to point out what has most or least effect upon us— 
whether it be in the whole, or in the details of the work. This 
sort of criticism appears to be within the reach of every one; and 
is also thc most amusing. But when it becomes necessary tore- 
cur to the first principles of an art, and to follow the footsteps of 
a philosophical legislator, a more particular and continued atten- 
tion is necessary. It is for this reason, that we do not put a book 
of such a character into the hands of young persons; their minds 
are not prepared for such discipline: but they are very attractive 
to persons of maturer years, who can enjoy the just and compre» 
hensive views, and the original ideas of the author—of which the 
application is made at the same time. Thus, to instance poetry, 
the most ancient of all the mental arts in the known world, and 
which appears to be most natural to man; let us first inqure, by tke 
aid of the guide whom we have chosen, why this art was first cul- 
tivated, and whence arises the pleasure which we derive from it. 
Aristotle gives us two reasons: „Poetry seems to owe its birth to 
two qualities, which nature has implanted in our minds We all 
bave a passion for imitation, which manifests itself in infancy. 
Man is the most imitative of animals: it is, indeed, one of the fa- 
culties by which he is distinguished from them. It is by imita- 
tion that we learn our first lessons; and, finally, every thing that 
is imitated pleases us. Real objects, such as hideous beasts, or 
dead bodies, are beheld with disgust; but we regard them with 
pleasure in a picture.““ 


* Boileau has borrowed this comparison from Aristotle, in the begmning 
of his third canto—anrT or POETRY. 


Il n'est point de serpent, ni de monstre odieux, 
Qui par l’art imite’ ne puisse plaire aux yeux. 
D’un pinceau delicat, l’artifice agre’able, 

Du plus affreux objet fait un objet aimable. 
Ainsi, pour nous charmer, la tragedie en pleurs, 
D’Odipe tout sanglant fit parler les douleurs, 
D’Oreste parricide exprima les alarmes, 

Et pour nous divertir, nous arracha des larmes. 


In the particulars mentioned by Aristotle, the imitation ought not to be 
entire, or perfect; for if the resemblance be too great, it will fill us with as 
much horror as the original itself: for instance, the perfect imitation of a dead 
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These ideas appear to be just and incontestable: but in acknow- 
ledging the truth of the principle, let us remark that it admits of 
some restriction; and the same may be said of almost all those 
which we have to establish. The same good sense which dic- 
tated them, teaches that they are not to be received without some 
exception or limitation; which can only be affirmed of mathemati- 
cal axioms. Thus, though imitation is a source of pleasure, yet 
all things are not to be imitated. In painting itself, though the 
principal object is imitation, yet there is room for choice—and 
many things should not be copied: much stronger is the rule in 
poetry—which ought to be especially careful to imitate, and to 
embellish while it imitates. This precept appears to be very sim- 
ple. Horace and Despreaux have both inculcated this judicious 
restriction; which Aristotle himself has put into a general prin- 
ciple, as we shall find presently. Yet nothing is more common 
than to forget it, even since the art has been brought to perfec- 
tion; and if any thing shows how far the mind is led astray, it is 
this—that from the first step that we make, toiling to establish a 
fundamental truth, we immediately meet with an abuse of it. I 
allude here not only to the English, to whom the author“ of the 
Temple of Taste, has said, with so much reason, 

Sur votre theatre’ infecte’ 

D’horreurs, de gibets, de carriages, 

Mettez donc plus de ve'rite’, 

Avec de plus noble images. 
but to ourselves, to whom the example of Corneille and Racine, 
in the last century, taught some delicacy—even we begin to go 
back many years, to disgusting horrors, which belong only to the 


carcass in wax, in all its proper colours, without any difference, would be 
iusupportable. For the same reason, figures in wax, have not met with 
success, because they resemble the originals too closely; but let the same 
things be represented in marble, or flat painting, and the nearer they ap- 
proach to the truth, the more they will please, for let the resemblance be 
ever so great, the eye and the mind, will immediately discern the difference, 
such as, of necessity, ought to be, between art and nature. 
See 6 Spectator, No. 418. Tr. 


This is Voltaire, who having plundered some fine passages from Shaks- 
peare, endeavoured to make him unpopular, in order that his own poaching 
might not be detected. Tr. 
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infancy of the art. The examples are so numerous, and so well 
known, that they need not be cited here. 

Again, it is equally in the order of things, that mediocrity should 
produce this monster, at a period when we are striving to dis- 
cover something better, for want of knowing the limits of pro- 
priety; as that the love of novelty should cause them to be ap- 
plauded, and that reason should laugh at them. But it is not fiir 
in the writer to claim the tribute of sensibility, when the writer re- 
quires such emotions—for sensibility is still one of those parasite 
words which compose the dictionary of the day. It has been 
abused to such an excess, that it behoves a sensible person to take 
great care how he uses it, lest he fall into the ridiculous fashion. 
It is the favourite expression of worn out minds; which, though 
no longer capable of any emotion, nevertheless wish to be raoved; 
and therefore complain of a want of sensibility, when, in fact, the 
fault is in themselves. It is for them, that outrageous spectacles 
are got up—in the same manner as executions are necessary for 
the populace. It is for them that authors work themselves intoa 
delirium, and actors are thrown into convulsions: in a word, it is 
the mania of extremes, so prejudicial to all pleasures —and this 
is what is called sensibility. . 

But our reflections upon the first proposition of Aristotle, have 
carried us a little too far. Let us return to that species of plea- 
sure which arises from imitation, of which Aristotle assigns the 
cause. It is, he says, that not only wise men, but men in gene- 
ral, have a pleasure in learning; and the shortest way to learn is by 
image.” This idea is not less just than profound: but it might 
be understood in a more extensive sense, by assigning more rea- 
sons for it than that which the author gives. Every imitation ex- 
ercises the imagination; which is no more than the faculty of re- 
presenting objects, as if they were present; and it is always plea- 
sant to compare the images which art presents, with those that 
are already stored in the mind. . 

The second original cause of Poetry, is the taste which we have 
for rhythmus, or verse and songs; a taste which is not less natural 
than the imaginatien.* The accuracy of this remark will be ma- 


* Horace gives the same account cf the origin of Poetry in the Ist Ep. 
Lib. 2, v, 138. 
Our ancient Swains, of vigorous, frugal kind, 
At harvest-home, used t’ unbend the mind 
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niſest, if we reBect that the first verses were sung; and. further, 
that in all the known languages, they never sung but in measured 
verse, which proves the affinity between singing and verse. By 
rhythmus, or measure, we mean a harmonical succession of sounds. 
This general definition is necessarily a little abstract: but it will 
become clear when we apply it to those things which are suscep- 
tible of measure—recitation, singing, and dancing. In recitation, 
measure is a determinate number of syllables or werds whith 
harmowize with a like numbert as, for instance, the measure of 
our alexandrine consists of twelve syllables, which gives to all 
verses of the same kind, an equal duration, by their intervals and 
combinations. In the dance, measure is a succession of ‘motions; 
which harmonize by their form, heir number, and their duration. 
It is admitted that nothing is so natural as measure. Black- 
smiths strike their tron in cadence, as Virgil has remarked of the 
Cyclops: and even the greater part of our motions are measured, 
that is to say, have a sort of regularity. This disposition to regu- 
larity, suggested the measure of words, then to verse, then to 
sounds—=which produced music. They at first made spontanepus 
or impromptu essays; for the word which they use conveys this 


With festal sports; those sports that bade them bear 

With cheerful hopes, the labours of the year, 

Their wives and children shar’d ‘their hours of mirth, 
Who shar'd their toils: when to the Goddess Earth 

Grateful they sacrific’d a teéming Swine, | 

And pour'd the milky bowi at Sylvan's shrine. 

Theu to the genius of their fleeting hours, 

Mindful of life's short date, they offer’d wine and flow’ rs, 

Here, in alternate verse, with rustic jest, 

The clowns their awkward raillery express’d—Fuaxcys. 


Tibullus has these remarkable lines to the same purpose, Eleg. 1, Lib, 11. 


“Agricola assiduo primum lassatd~ aratro, 
Cantavit certe rustica verba pede. 
Et Satyr arenti primum est modulatus Avena 
Carmen, ut ortatos duceret ante Deos. 
Agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche, rubenti 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte Choros. : 
But vide 3. Ld. Shatt: charac, p. 189 RPR VI 
By rhythmas, i is to be understood cadence, time or movement. ` ‘Pubues, 
Tasso iu axorshs aguonas —Suidas. Tr. 
VOL, VIII. 47 
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idea. These essays, by degrees, gave birth to poetry; which di- 
vided itself into two kinds, according to the characters of the au - 
thors: the heroic, which was consecrated to the praise of gods 
and heroes; and the satiric, which depicted the vices or follics of 
men.- Afterwards the epopeia, proceeding from narrative to ac- 
tion, produced tragedy; and satire at the same time gave birth to 
comedy. “ Tragedy and comedy having been produced at the 
same time,” says Aristutle, “those whose genius led them to 
these two species of writing, preferred, the one to write comedies 
instead of satires, and the other tragedies, instead of heroic poems 
because new compostions excited more attention, and acquired 
more celebrity for their authors.” This remark shows that tragic 
poetry always held the first rank among the Greeks.* 


(Zo be continued.) 
— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE ATHENEUM.’ 


Atheneum, Feb. 1819. 


In obedience to the provisions of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Directors of the Athenæum submit to the Stockholders a view of 
the affairs of that Institution, for the year ending this day. 

By the Treasurer’s annual account, it appears that the 

balance due to him on the 28th day of January (818, 

was | $46 16 
That he has since received from the annual payments of 

278 Stockholders, 44 subscribers, 144 annual visit- 

ers, and sundry balances, — o 2159 00 
Cash subscribed to purchase the Magazin Encyclope- 


dique, and Annales de Music, 230 00 


* Concerning tragedy he further declares, that whatever idea might be 
formed of the utmost perfection of this kind of poem, it could in practice 
rise no higher than it had been already carried in his time, “ having at length» 
he says, attained its ends, and being apparently consummate in itself” In 
this remark he shows himself as good a prophet as he was a critic, for we 
find that tragedy being raised to its height by Sophocles ard Euripides, and 
no room left for further excellence or emulation, there were no more tragic 
poets, besides these, endured after the time of Aristotle, Tr. 
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Interest on Stock of the United States and Camden Bank 


Catalogues, and sundries, sold, 3 16 
Total receipts for the year 1818, | 82477 96 
And that he has expended during the year 1818, 3370 86 

— — 
Leaving a balance of 392 82 


against the Athenæum, on the general account. 

But it will appear by an inspection of the Treasurer’s account, 
that part of the said expenditures, consist of the following items, 
viz. 

Payment to the Stock Fund of monies horrowed from it, 

17th Nov. 1817, $415 00 

Purchase of the Magazin Encyclopedique, and Annales 


de Music, on the- day of. 1815, 318 20 
Lamps, 840, Expenses of Removal, $170, 2210 00 
Carpeting, > l 98 00 

$1036 95 


These expenditures are not of ordinary occurrence and should not 
therefore be considered in a calculation of the usual expenses of 


the Insticution, deducting therefore the sum of $1036 95 
From the gress amount of disbursements, 3370 82 
Will leave for the ordinary expenses for the year, 1818, , 

the sum of 2233 3 


To meet the expenditures of $3370 82 the Directors have bor- 
rowed from the monies paid in on account of the Stock Fund, dur- 
ing the year 1818 the sum of $892 86, which sum it is intended 
to replace immediately to the credit of that fund, which with such 
addition will constitute the gross sum of $5624 25, vested in the 
6 per. cent. stock of the U. S. and Camden Bank Stock. | 

The Directors have hitherto determined to preserve the stock 
fund for the purpose of erecting at no distant period, a building 
which shall be commensurate with the extended views of this 
flourishing institution, and at the same time worthy of the cha- 
racter of the literary metropolis of America: This fund is rapidly 
increasing and has been much agmented during the last year. 

The current expenses of the Institution for the ensuing year 
will probably amount to the sum of $2200. 

To meet this expense the revenues for the year 1819, may be 
estimated at $3500, arising from the following items, viz: 

The present number of stockholders is 330 at $4 each, $1320 00 


150 annual visiters, at $8 each, 1200 00 
41 original subscriters, at $5 each, 208 00 


Interest of the stock fund, say $5800 at 6 per. cent. 348 00 


$3073 00 
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Amount brought forward, $3073 00 
To this sum may be added the sum of 8400 arising from 
the payments of stockholders and annual visiters, who 


shall be elected during the year 1819, 400 00 

| l | R 3473 00 
To which sum shouid be added the interest of shares 

of stock created during the present year, say, 37 00 

making altogether the sum of | | | $500 00 
If from this sum-of | | 83500 00 

we deduct the debt due to the Stock fund (which is 

to be repaid immediately) of | . . 892 86 

it will leave the sum of $2607 14 


to meet the sum of 82300, being the estimated ordi- 

nary expences for the year 1819. s 

This statement of the funds of the Athenæum should stimulate 
our best exertions in its behalf, and should encourage us to antici- 

ate at no distant period the prospect of an institution which shall 
bare uo superior in the United States. 

Let us add a brief statement of the attractions now offered to 
those who visit the rooms. 

The library consists of about 2100 volumes, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Twenty one Magazines, Reviews, and other periodical 
publications, and two newspapers are imported from England, and 
are usually found in the rooms within the period of two months 
aller their publication. Three newspapers and journals are re- 

ularly received from France; and other French and Spanish 
Journals are frequemly placed on the tables by the numerous 
pends of the Institution. 

All the best periodical publications of the United States; up- 
wards of thirty American Newspapers; and almost all the late 
American and Euglish books. published in aur country with many 
pew Maps, Charts, &c. are constantly. added ta aur stock. 

When the brief history of this Institution is remembered the 
Stockholders have ample reason to rejoice‘in its success. Their 
rooms offer a rich temptation at a moderate price to every class of 
our fellow citizens. Every reader, indeed, whether he be attrac- 
ted by the fleeting literature of the hour, or would calmly inves- 
tigate the laws of nature, or the rules of civil polity, may find 
within the walls of the Athengum, a quiet and pleasant retreat, 
and if he is not furnished with every book that he desires, he is at 
least provided with the best means of information on the state of 
that knowledge which he is pursuing, | 
_ To promote the literature, science, and the arts of our country, 
should be our aim and ambition, because they are the noblest ac- 
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companiments of a free government, and the surest strength of a 
powerful people. Men too frequently neglect the field of in- 
tellectual cultivation after they have engaged in those busy 
scenes of. active life which have no ostensible connection with 
literature: sometimes because they are insensible to the value 
of their early acquirements; sometimes, because of the expense 
and trouble of procuring books, but chicfly because they do not learn 
how easy it is to devote an hour of every day to preserve the lite- 
rary stock, which they have treasured up in their early years. The 
City Library of our native place, the blessing provided for us hy 
the sagacity of Franklin, the greatest gift he has made to his fel- 
low citizens, offers to us the most powerful arguments for the 
support of the Atheneum. He established that institution nei- 
ther for the man of science, for the man of leisure, or opulence, 
nor for the professional character alone. His aim in which he 
has had such abundant success was to diffuse, the blessings of 
literature over the whole community, to provide a literary retreat 
to which every citisen might have gratuitous access. Who can 
say how much of the acknowledged purity of our morals and de- 
corum of our manners has been owing to this Institution, whose 
Directors, we. may without envy be permitted to suggest, would 
not offend against the designs of their immortal: founder if they 
would learn from our institution how grateful to the Student are 
the refreshing studies of the morning houra. 

In truth our citizens need not learn from us, that the great- 
ness of every nation consists in the intellectual wealth of its peo- 
ple, that nothing can be useless to:man which elevates his moral 
condition, and that in a country where the highest stations are 
offered to all alike, it is peculiarly incumbent upon every one to 
qualify himself for such services as society may require from 
him. The union of literary pursuits is by no means inconsistent 
with a rigid application to the practical concerns of the world. 
The paths are sufficiently plea nd no man can tell how much 
they contribute to sooth the earés of life. | a 

_. Besides providing convenient apartments and inviting visiters 
to them b curious Cabinets, by the literary publications of the day, 
and a libèral selection of political and commercial Journals of all 
parties, and from every nation, it is much to be desired that the 
plan of giving popular lectures on the useful sciences could be 
carried. into active operation in a capacious edifice. For this pur- 
Rese a und has been set apart, but its increase, though constant, 

ás been yes unequal to its object, and the project must be long- 
er Gélayed unies we can attract to our rooms the wealth of our 
it How many of our affluent citizens daily pass our daors 
without reflecting that a small portion of thcir wealth bestowed 
upon us would honour themselves, instruct their children, and con- 
fer a durable benefit on their native city. Shall we call upon 
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these men in vain? No! we are persuaded that they de not assist 
us because we are not sufficiently presented to their recollection, 
and that the hour is rapidly hastening when every respectable 
citizen will be found engaged in the honourable office of enrich- 
ing and perpetuating our infant establishment. 

It will gratify the Stockholders to learn that during the last 
year 832 gentlemen have visited our. Rooms, from every civilized 
portion of the globe: but if we shouid consider our institution 
as no more than the resort of citizens from the wide spreading 
points of our own nation, how cor ducive must it be to the culti- 
vation of those feelings which should be cherished in every quar- 
ter of the union. Here local prejudice’, may be dissipated—state 
jealousies corrected, the practical application of our legislative 
provisions, which are all derived from a common source might be 
compared, and by various other means, important approaches 
would be made to such a state of harmonious co-operation as should 
tend to perpetuate our peculiar form of government. 

Upon the whole, in reflecting that we associated together but 
five years ago, and considering the present state of our Instite- 
tion; we have not only much reason to rejoice in the success of 
our endeavours, but also a sure pledge that we shall ultimately 
attain the object all our desires. | 

| - SAMUEL EWING,. 

ROBERTS VAUX, Committee. 
BENJAMIN TILGHMAN, 


LIFE OF ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 


Some account of the Life and Writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoberty, 
l late of the 99th Regiment. 
(Contigued.) 

Ir is not my intention to recapitulate the various calamities of 
the siege of New Orleans. That the armament was utterly inad- 
equate to accomplish the object of the expedition, is now gene- 
rally admitted. Fitted out for the express purpose of besieging 
one Of the strongest and most formiduble fortresses in America, 
it was not only unprovided with a battering train, but without a 
single piece of heavy ordnance to assist in its reduction. Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham, therefore on his arrival at Jamaica, found him- 
self under the necessity of awaiting the tedious arrival of rein- 
forcements from England, or of undertaking the expedition with 
the very inadequate means at his diposal. Listening rather to 
the suggestions of his gallantry than his prudence, he decided on 
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the latter. If he erred in undertaking the expedition, it must be 
owned that be displayed the most coneummate skill in the conduct 
of it. On his arrival at New Orleans, he established himself 
immediately on the peninsula guarded by the fortress, and so vi- 
goruusly did he push his operations, that en the third night he 
determined on making the assault. The honour of leading the 
storming party was allotted to the 44th regiment, then under the 
command of the honourable Lieutenant Colonel Mullins, son to 
Lord Ventry, patron to our here's father, and who did not at all 
congratulate himself, however, on his good fortune. The 44th 
regiment was driven back at the commencement of the attack, 
and on Sir Edward Pakenham’s inquiring for the commanding 
officer, it was discovered that both he and ensign Odoherty had 
remained in the rear. On search being made for them, Colonel 
Mullins was discovered under an ammunition wagon, and Ensign 
Odoherty was found in his tent, apparently very busy searca- 
ing for his snuff-box, the loss of which he solemnly declared was 
the sole reason of his absence. In consequence of these circum- 
stances, Colonel Mullins was brought to a court-martial and dis- 
missed the service; and such, most probably, would likewise 
have been the fate of Ensign Odoherty, had he not by the 
most humble intercessions, prevailed on the officers of the regi- 
ment to suppress their charges, on condition that he rid them of 
his presence, by an immediate exchange into another regiment. 
Iam far from wishing to justify the line of conduct adopted in 
this instance by Mr. Odoherty, in yielding to the prejudices 
against his character which the officers of the regiment appear 
so gratuitously to have entertained. Knowing him as I do, to 
have been as brave a man as ever pushed the bayonet to the 
throat of an enemy, I cannot but sincerely regret that any change 
of circumstances should have occurred to give a different com- 
plexion to his character in the opinion of the world. But such 
regrets are useless! Who, when gazing on the brightness of the 
sun can suppose his effulgence to be diminished because, when 
viewed through a telescope, a few trifling spots are discernible on 
his disk! 

But having entered into this arrangement, in order to effect his 
exchange, Mr. Odoherty took advantage of the sailing of the 
firat ship to return to England, and accordingly embarked in the 
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Beelzebub transport for that purpose. On their voyage home 
they encountered a severe storm when off the river Chesapeake, 
which broke the bobstay of the Beelzebub, and did considerable 
injury to her mainmast. To crown the misfortune of this un- 
lucky voyage, they were captured by the American frigate Pre- 
sident, in lat. 35° 40’ long. 27° 14/ and carried into Boston 33 
prisoners of war. Mr. Odoherty bore his misfortunes with the 
greatest philosophy and calmness, and as a proof of the happy 
equanimity of his temper, I give the following extract from an 
extempore address to a e seen off * Island on the 14h of 
June 1814. 


Great king of the Ocean, transcendant and grand, 
Dost thou reat mid the waters so blue; 
So vast is thy form, I’m sure, on dry land, 
It would cover an acre or twe. 
Thou watery Colossus, how lovely the sight, 
When thou sailest majestic and slow, 
And the sky and the ocean together unite 
Their splendour around thee to throw. 
Or near to the Pole, ’mid the elements strife, 
Where the tempest the seamen appals, 
Unmov’d, like a continent pregnant with life, 
Or rather a living St. PauPs. 
Thee, soon as the Greenlander-fisherman sees, 
He plans thy destruction odd rot him ; 
And often, before thou hast time to cry pease 
He has whipped his harpoon 


Here unfortunately a hiatus occurs, which, I am sure, will be 
regretted by every lover of what is sublime in conception, grand 
in description, and beautiful in imagination. Odoherty is not the 
only author of high genius whose vivacity exceeded his perse- 

verance. We may say of him what Voltaire said of Lord Bacon. 
Ce grand homme a commence! beaucoup dee choses que personn 
ne neut jamais achever. 

On his arrival at Boston, he received adas to proceed to Phi 
ladelphia, the station allotted for his residence by the American 
government. In this great city, the manly graces of his person, 
and the seductive elegance of his manners, gained him the nouce 
and attention of all ranks. But, notwithstanding the kindness and 
hospitality which he experienced from bis American friends, his 
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pecuniary circumstances were by no means in the most flourishing 
condition. He found, to his astonishment, that American mer- 
chants, however kind and liberal in other respects, had a strange 
prejudice against discounting Irish bills, nor could any offers, 
however liberal, of an extraordinary per centage, reconcile their 
minds to the imaginary risk of the transaction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Odoherty was obliged to confine his expenses 
to his pay, a small part of which was advanced to him, with much 
liberality, by the British agent for prisoners of war in that city, to 
whose kindness he was, on several occasions, much indebted. It 
was in PHILaDeLpuia that Ensign Odoherty had the misfortune 
to form a connection with a lady of the name of M‘Whirter, whe 
kept a well-known tavern and smoaking-shop. Her husband had 
taken an active part in the rebellion of 1798 in Ireland, of which 
country he was a native, and had found it prudent to escape the 
consequences of his conduct, by a flight to America. He accord- 
ingly repaired to Philadelphia, where he opened the “Goat in 
Armour“ tavern, and soon after married a female emigre’ from 
the Emerald Isle, an act which, I believe, he had only once oc- 
casion to repent. He died in a few years, and the “ Goat in Ar- 
mour?” lost none of its reputation under the management of his 
widow. In this house did Mr. Odoherty take up his residence 
on his arrival at Philadelphia, and it is almost needless to 
add, he soon made a complete conquest of the too susceptible 
heart uf Mrs. M‘Whirter. In the present difficulty of his pecu- 
niary affairs, this circumstance afforded him too many advan- 
tages to be neglected or overlooked. Disgusting as she was in 
her person, vulgar in her manners, weak in her understanding, 
and unsuitable in years, he determined on espousing her. Ac- 
cordingly he made his proposals in form, and Mrs. M‘Whirter 
was too much flattered with the idea of becoming an ensign's lady, 
not to swallow the bait with avidity. They were privately mar- 
ried, and continued io live together with tolerable harmony, until 
the peace of 1815 restored Mr. Odoherty once more to liberty. 
He was now heartily sick of the faded charms and uncultivated 
rudeness of his new wife, and accordingly determined once more 
to pursue the current of his fortune in another hemisphere. He ac- 
cordingly possessed himself of as much ready money as he could 
conveniently lay bis hands upon, and secretly embarked on board 
VOL. VIIL 48 
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a ship, thén on the point of sailing for England. The astonish- 
ment, rage, and grief of his wife, at the discovery of his fight, 
may be more easily conceived than described. She has indeed 
embodied them all, with the greatest fidelity, in an address to her 
husband, which, I have reason to believe, she composed imme- 
diately after his elopement. I shall only give the first verse, which 
possesses certainly much energy, if not elegance. 

Confusion seize your lousy soul, ye nasty dirty varment, 

Ye goes yout ways, and leaves me here without the least preferment; 

When you’ve drunk my gin, and robbed my till, and stolen all my pelf, ye 

Sail away, and think no more on your wife at Philadelphy. 

I shall certainly not presume to offer the delicate and refined 
reader any further specimen of this coarse and vulgar, but surely 
pathetic and feeling, poem. Gray’s “ Bard,” has been often and 
justly admired, for the beautiful and unexpected abruptness of the 
opening stanza; the sudden vehemence of passion, in which strange 
curses are imprecated on the head of the devoted monarch. It 
begins with the beautiful line, 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.” 
but how inferior to this is the commencement of Mrs. Odoherty’s 
poem, which I have just extracted. How emphatically it ad- 
dresses itself to our feelings! How dreadful the curse which it 
invokes! : | 

Confusion seize your lousy soul!“ 

The blood runs cold at the monstrous imprecation; — we feel an 
involuntary shuddering—such as comes on us when poring over 
the infernal cauldron of Macbeth, and listening to unearthly and 
hellish conjurations. Such are the proudest triumphs of the poet! 

Mr. Odoherty arrived in England, after a short and prosperous 
passage. The following piece was composed on sailing past Cape 
Trafalgar in the night. I mistake, if it does not exhibit the strong- 
est traces of powerful and wild imagination; and only leaves room 
to regret that, like most of his poetical effusions, it is unfinished. 
It reminds us of some of the best parts of John Wilson's Isle 
of Palms. 

Have you sailed on the breast of the deep, 
When the winds had all silenced their breath, 
And the waters were hushed in as holy a sleep, 
And as calm as the slumber of death. 
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When the yellow moon beaming on high, 

Shone tranquilly bright on the wave, 

And careered through the vast and impalpable sky, 
Till she found in the ocean a graye; 

And dying away by degrees on the sight, 

The waters were clad in the mantle of night. 


’T would impart a delight to thy soul, 
As I felt it imparted to mine, 
And the draught of affliction that blackened my bowl, 
Grew bright as the silvery brine. 
I carelessly lay on the deck, 
And listened in silence to catch 
The wonderful stories of battle or wreck 
That were told by the men of the watch. 
Sad stories of demons most deadly that be, 
And of mermaids that rose from the depths of the sea. 


Strange visions my fancy had filled, 
I was wet with the dews of the night; 
And I thought that the moon still continued to gild 
The wave with a silvery light. 
I sunk by degrees into sleep, 
I thought of my friends who were far, 


When a form seemed to glide o’er the face of the deep, 


As bright as the evening star. 
Ne’er rose there a spirit more lovely and fair, 
Yet I trembled to think that a spirit was there. 


Emerald green was her hair, 
Braided with geins of the sea; 
Her arm, like a meteor, she waved in the air, 
And I knew that she beckoned on me. 
She glanced upon me with her eves, 
How ineffibly bright was their blaze; 
I shrunk and I trembled with fear and surprize, 
Yet still 1 continued to gaze; 
But enchantingly sweet was the smile of her lip, 
And 1 followed the vision, and sprang from the ship. 


Mid the waves of the ocean I fell, 
The dolphins were sporting around, 
And many a triton was tuning the shell, 
And extatic and wild was the sound; 
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There were thousands of fathoms above, 

And thousands of fathoms below, 

And we sunk to the caves where the sea lions rove, 
And.the topaz,and emerald glow; 

Where the diamond and sapphire eternally shed 
Their lustre around, on the bones of the dead. 


And well might their lustre be bright, 
For they shone on the limbs of the brave; 
Of those who had fonght in the terrible fight, 
And were buried at last in the wave. 
In grottoes of coral they slept 
On white beds of pearl around; 
And near them, forever, the water-snake crept, 
And the sen- lion guarded the ground; 
While the dirge of the heroes, by spirits was rung, 
And solemn and wild were the strains that they sung. 


DIRGE. 


Sweet is the slumber the mariners sleep, 
Their bones are laid in the caves of the deep, 
For ever their heads the tempests sweep, _ 
That ne’er shall wake them more: 

They died when raved the bloody fight, 

And loud was the cannons’ roar— 

Their death was dark, their glory bright, 

And they sunk to rise no more, 

They sunk to rise no more. 

But the loud wind past, 

When they breathed their last, 

And it carried their dying sigh; 

In a winding sheet, 

With a shot at their feet, 

In coral caves they he, 

In coral caves they lie. 
Or where the syren of the rocks 
Lovely waves her sea-green locks; 
Wheré the deadly breakers foam, 
Found they an eternal home! 


Horrid and long were the struggles of death, 
Black was the night when they yielded their breath; 
But not on the ocean, all buovant and bloated, 

The sport of the waters their white bodies floated— 
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For they were borne to coral caves, 

Distant far beneath the waves; l 

And there on beds of pearl they sleep, 

And far over their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne’er shall wake them more, 

That ne’er shall wake them more. 


On his arrival in England he repaired immediately to London, 
and effected an exchange into the 99th, or King’s own Tipperary 
regiment, and set off immediately to join the depot, then stationed 
in the Isle of Wight.. In order to cover the reason of hjs leav- 
ing his former regiment, and to prevent the true cause of his ex- 
change from becoming publicly known, he addressed the foliow- 
ing stanzas to the officers of the 44th regiment; and took care to 
have them inserted in all the newspapers, with the signature of 
Morgan Odoherty. They are as follows: 


Come, push round the bottle—one glass, ere we part, 
Must in sadness go round to the friends of my heart; 
With whom many a bright hour of joy has gone by, 
Whom witb pleasure I met—whom I leave with a sigh. 


Yes, the hours have gone by; like a bright sunny gleam 
In the dark sky of winter, they fled like a dream; 

Yet when years shall have cast their dim shadows between, 
I shall fundly remember the days that have been. 


Come, pusb round the bottle—for ne’er shall the chain 
That has bound us together, be broken in twain; 
And I'll drink, wheresoever my lot may be cast, 

To the friends that I love, and the days that are past. 


This ruse de guerre had the desired effect; for nobody could 
possibly suspect that the author of this sentimental and very fcel- 
ing address, had just been kicked out of the regiment, by these 
very dear friends whom he thus pathetically lauds. Soon after 
his arrival at the depot of the 99th regiment, he was ordered to 
proceed on the recruiting service to Scotland, and he arrived in 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1815. Here new and unexpected 
honours awaited him. He had hitherto been a stranger to literary 
distinctions; and, notwithstanding his writings in the different pe- 
riodical publications attracted much of the public admiration, he 
had hitherte remained, in the more extended signification of the 
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word, absolutely unnoticed. This, however, was at length to 
cease; and though Mr. Odoherty was by birth an Irishman, (to 
the shame of that country be it spoken,) it was Scotland that first 
learnt to appreciate and reward his merit. 

Soon after his arrival in this metropolis, he was voted a mem- 
ber of the Select Society.“ Here he distinguished himself, by 
his eloquence, in a very eminent degree; and as the gentlemen of 
this society seemed to pride themselves more on the quantity, 
than the quality of their orations; and seemed to meet with much 
greater success in the multiplication of their. words, than in the 
multiplication of their ideas, to correspond with them, Mr. Odoher- 
ty, from his natural volubility, soon succeeded in casting his rivals 
in the shade. In particular, I am told he made a speech of four 
hours and a half, on the very new and interesting question of, 
‘whether Brutus was justified in the assassination of Cæsar? which 
was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of one; and may there- 
fore be considered as being finally settled. He likewise made a 
long speech on the question of the propriety of early marriages; 
and clearly established, in a most pathetic and luminous oration, 
that Queen Elizabeth was by no means justified in the execution 
of Mary. It was impossible that these elaborate displays, of the 
most extraordinary talent, could long remain unnoticed. In con- 
sequence of his giving a most clear and scientific description of 
a Roman frying-pan, found in the middle of a bog, in the county 
of Kilkenny, he was immediately elected a member of the society 
of Scottish Antiquaries, and read at their meetings several very 
interesting papers—which were received by his brother antiqua- 
ries with the most grateful atteation. He was likewise proposed 
a member of the Royal Society, and unfortunately black-balled— 
Candour induces me to state, for the credit of that learned body, 
that this rejection was not understood to proceed on the personal 
- unfitness of Mr. Odoherty, for the proposed honour, but was simply 
owing to the circumstances of several Irish members, who had 
been recently ghosen, having bilked the society of their fees, which 
made them unwilling to add to their number. To make amends 
for this disappointment, the same week in which it ocurred, he 
was proposed in the society of Dilletanti, and admitted by accla- 
mation into that enlightened body. The evenings which he spent 
at their meetings, in Young’s tavern, High street, were often 
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mentioned by him, as among the most radiant oases in the desert 

1 of his existence. He composed a beautiful ode to the keeper of 
the tavern where they assemble, of which we cannot at present 
quote more than the three opening stanzas: 


Let dandies to M‘Cullogh go, 

And Ministers to Fortune’s hall; 

For Indians, Oman’s claret flow, 

In John M‘Phiail’s let lawyers crow; 

These places seem to me 80, s0, 
I love Bill Young’s above them all. 


One only rival, honest Bill, 

Hast thou in Morgan’s whim; 

I mean Ben Waters, charming Ben, 
Simplest and stupidest of men; 

I take a tankard now and then, 
And smoke a pipe with him. 


Dear Ben! dear Bill! I love you both, 
Between you oft my fancy wavers; 

Thou, Bill, excell'st in sheepshead broth, 
Thy porter-mugs are crowned with froth; | 
At Young’s ! listen, nothing loth, 

To my dear Dilletanti shavers. 


O scene of merriment, and havers 

Of good .rum-punch, and puns and clavers, 
And warbling sweet Elysian quavers!— 
Who loves not Young's, must be a Goth. 


(To be Continued.) 
8 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE TRAGIC AND COMIC SPIRIT. 
From the German of Schlegel. 


Tat I may return to a more simple and intelligible language, 
the tragic and comic bear thé same relation to one another, as 
earnestness and mirth. Every man is acquainted with both these 
modifications of mind, from his own experience.—But their 
essence and their source is a subject that demands a deep philo- 
sophical investigation. Both, indeed, bear the stamp of our com- 
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mon nature; but earnestness belongs more to the moral, and 
mirth to the sensual side. The creatures destitute of reason, are 
incapable either of seriousness or mirth. Animals seem indeed 
at times to labour, as if they were earnestly intent upon an aim, 
and as if they made the present moment subordinate to the future; 
at other times they sport, that is, they give themselves up, with- 
out object, to the pleasure of existence: but they do not possess 
consciousness, which alone can elevate both thesc conditions to 
true earnestness and mirth. To man alone, of all the animals with 
which we are acquainted, is it permitted to look back towards the 
past, and forward into futurity ; and he has purchased this noble 
privilege ata dear rate. Earnestness, in the most extensive sig- 
nification, is the direction of our mental powers to some aim. 
But as soon as we begin to call ourselves to account for our ac- 
tions, reason compels us to fix this aim higher and higher, till we 
come at last to the highest end of our existence; and here the 
desire for what is infinite, which dwells in our being, is thwarted 
by the limits of the finite, by which we are fettered. All that 
we do, all that we effect, is vain and perishable; death stands 
every where in the back ground, and every good or ill-spent 
moment brings us in closer contact with him; and even when a 
man has been so singularly successful as to reach the utmost term 
of life, without misfortune, he must still submit to leave all that 
is dear to him on earth, or to be left himself in a state of destitu- 
tion. There is no bord of love without separation, no enjoyment 
without grief for its loss—When we contemplate, however, the 
relations of our existence to the extreme limit of possibilities; 
when we reflect on its entire dependence on an endless chain of 
causes anıl effects; when we consider that we are exposed in our 
weak and helpless state to struggle with the immeasurable pow- 
ers of nature, and with conflicting desires, on the shores of an 
unknown world, and in danger of shipwreck at oar very birth; 
that we are subject to all manner of errors and deceptions, every 
one of which is capable of undoing us; that in our passions we 
carry our own enemy in our bosoms; that every moment demands 
from us the sacrifice of our dearest inclinations in the name of 
the most sacred duties, and that we may at one blow be robbed of 
all that we have acquired by toils and difficulties; that with every 
extension of possession the danger of loss is proportionally in- 
creased, and we are only the more exposed to the snares of hos- 
tile attack: then every mind which is not dead to feeling must be 
overpowered by an inexpressible melancholy, against which there 
is no other protection than the consciousness of a destiny soaring 
above this earthly life. This is the tragic tone; and when tue 
mind dwells on the consideration of the possible, as an exisung 
reality, when that tone is inspired by most striking examples 
of violent revolutions in the human destiny, either from dejection 
of soul, or after powerful but ineffectual struggles; then tregic 
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foetry has its origin. We thus see that tragic poetry has its 
foundation in our nature, and to a certain extent we have an- 
swered the question: why we are fond of mournful representa- 
tions, and even find something consoling and elevating in them? 
The accordance which we have described is inseparable from 
strong feeling; and when there is an internal dissonance which 
poetry cannot remove, it should at least endeavour to attempt an 
ideal solution. 

As earnestness, in the highest degree, is the essence of the tra- 
gic tone, the essence of the comic is mirth. The disposition to 
mirth is a forgetfulness of all gloomy considerations in the plea- 
sant feeling of present happiness. We are then inclined to view 
every thing in a sportive light, and to admit no impressions cal- 
culated to disturb or ruffle us. The imperfections of men and 
the irregularities in their cos. duct to one another, become no longer 
an object of our dislike and compassion, but serve, by their con- 
trasts to entertain the mind and delight the fancy. The comic 
poet must therefore carefully abstain from whatever is calcu- 
late d to excite moral disgust with the conduct of men, or sympa- 
thy with their situation, because this would inevitably bring us 
bac kto earnestness, He must paint their irregularities as ari- 
ing out of the predominance of the sensual part of their nature, 
and as constituting a mere ludicrous infirmity, which can be atten- 
ded with no ruinous consequences. This is uniformly what takes 
place in what we call comedy, in which, however, there is still a 
mixture of seriousness, as I shall show in the sequel. The old- 
est comedy of the Grecks was however entirely gay, and in that res- 
pect formed the most complete contrast with their tragedy Not 
only the characters and situations of individuals were worked up 
into a picture of the true comic, but the state, the constitution, the 
gods, and nature, were all fantastically painted in the most extrava- 
gantly ridiculous and laughable colours. 


POETRY. 


I hope you still cultivate the pleasures of poetry, which are 
precious, even independent of the rewards of fame. Perhaps the 
most valuable property of poetry is its power of disengaging the 
mind from worldly cares, and leading the imagination to the richest 
springs of intellectual enjoyment; since, however frequently life 
may be chequered with gloomy scenes, those who truly love the 
muse, can always find one little path adorned with flowers and 
cheered by sunshine —Burns. 
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. FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—-MOONSHINE. 
ON MODERN BARRISTERS. l 
By Rory Rotundo, Orator to the Lunarian Society. 

Why may that not be the scull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits, now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in’s time 
a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his dou- 

ble vouchers, his recoveries; is this the fine of his fines and the recovery of 

his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? Will his vouchers 

vouch him no more of his purchases, and double ones too, than the length 

and breadth of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 
will bardly lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself have no more? 
Suaksrraas. 


Tne fall of a great man, naturally excites in the contemplative 
mind, sensations of the most mournful kind, which feelingly re- 
mind us that we too are subject todecay. Inthe private relations 
of society, many of its members are daily consigned to the still- 


ness of the tomb, with little more than the tears of sorrow to em- 


balm theirmemory. But when one who has moved in a conspicu- 
ous station and shone like the corruscations of a meteor, is remo- 
ved from the dazzled eyes of admiration, the gambols of youth 
are suspended while the tongue of old age is employed in des- 
canting on his virtues or his vices; and, though a twice told tale, 
the drowsy ear is never vexed. The inquisitive eye of youth 
eagerly fastens upon such an object, and no prolixity can weary 
his ear. While the faithful chronicler recounts the deeds of 
valour which saved a sinking country from ruin, his yeung blood 
mounts into his crimsoned cheek and he is ready to exclaim with 
the Gallic hero, “ where.wert thou, Oh Crillon?“ If he describe 
in all the graceful beauties of elocution, the courtesy of the ac- 
complished cavalier and the captivating charms of the successful 
lover; the enraptured listener suspends his breath, to hear the 
half-broken sigh of the yielding maid, and he sees the beaming 
eye which eloquently proclaims the emotions of her soul. He des- 
cribes the upright and intellignnt lawyer who has established a 
brilliant reputation at the bar, and added new lustre to the ermine 
on the bench. They see him wearing out his seven long years of 
probation: delving in that unfathomable well © whereout every 
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man draweth according to the strength of his understanding,” 
with the patient labour of a Dutch commentator, and the indefa- 
tigable industry of an English digester. As he wastes his mid- 
night oil over the black-letter leaves of a ponderous folio, no ob- 
stacle seems to be too difficult for his industry to surmount, no 
subtilty too perplexed for his sagacity to penetrate. They fol- 
low him to the bar and behold his undaunted spirit unawed by the 
frown of power, boldly advocating the rights of the oppressed 
or securing the liverties of his country from the encroachments 
of privilege. His palm is sullied by no unworthy bribe, his 
tongue utters no words but the words of truth, and his conscience 
whispers no sounds but the voice of gratulation. Spirit of my 
“ wise masters,” these were your true sons! For them shall shine 
the gladsome light of jurisprudenc, and they shall enjoy “the 
loveliness of temperance, the stabilitie o fortitude and the solidi- 
tie of justice.” 

But the sigh of regret is not confined to the memory of the 
chieftain or the lover, the statesman or the judge. The body of 
a dead Ass was washed by the tears of Sterne, and the caput mor- 
tuum of a scrivener has been addressed, in no unfeeling lauguage 
by the son of Denmark. In his fervid imagination the ancient 
prowess of this champion of the law passes in quick review. In 
a rapid succession of ideas he sketches the formidable armament 
of a pettifogger of jurisprudence, so vividly that we gaze upon 
the hollow sconce and fancy we see it starting into life. All his 
quirks and his quillets are repeated, and justice trembles at the 
pollution of her sanctuarv: again those tricks by which the worse 
was made to seem the better reason are displayed before our 
eyes and the mystery of law fully developed. But the indigna- 
tion of the noble Dane waxeth warm, when he sees this subtile 
head once so fertile in every artifice of offence or defence, become 
the foot-ball of an ignoble hand, and knocked about with as little 
concern as its owner formerly regarded a client who had no fee. 

c Why will he not tell him of his action of battery?” 

Alas! indignant prince! when death has once issued his dread 
command, the unfortunate victim can find no kind friend like the 
humane John Doe Esq. or his inseparable friend, the compas- 
sionate Mr. Roe, who are soready to assist the aggrieved on other 
eccasions. Notwithstanding his extensive lands and prolix pa- 
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pers, his fine pate is now filled with fine dirt, and he must be con- 
tented to occupy no larger a space than the length and breadth 
of a pair of his own indentures which were to be paid for at the 
rate of a penny for every twelve words. Not one jot more,” 
says Horatio with a sterness which would ill-become Mr. Jobn 
Keich, himself. Such is the state of human greatness. ‘To-day 
it opens to the sun with noon-day splendour, and to-morrow some 
envious rain despoils it of its lustre! In my “ mind’s eye” I be- 
hold this poor lawyer on his death bed. At the close of his ca- 
reer he imparls with his grim goaler, and prays for a continuance 
if it be but for one term. In vain he recounts the number of his 
clients, and tells the variety of causes which are ready for trial. 
In vain he confesses how mahy false pleas he has made in his life 
time; and presses the necessity of amendment before he is put at 
the great bar fora safe deliverance. In his dying moments be bids 
adieu to the scenes of his former glory. 


Farewell to courts where every term I’ve plead, 
Farewell, a long farewell to all my clients! 
Such is the state of lawyers: to-day they ope 
The folio leaves of Coke, to-morrow study, 
Or see their clients throng around with. fees. 
At the third term comes the judge and jury, 
And,...when they think, good easy men, full surely 
Their verdict is a rip’ning...nip the case, 
And then they fall as I do. I have plead 
To the clos] ears of many a drowsy jury, 
But plead beyond ther patience: my well fill’d brief 
Avail’d me nought: and that accursed verdict 
Made me to pay the damages and costs, 

And left me weary with my cause, at the mercy 
Of bubbled clients who must eve: blame me. 

Chief Judge and jury of the court, I hate you. 
For ye did ope my client’s eyes; O, foolish 
Is that poor man who hangs on lawyer’s speech! 
There is betwixt the smile which he doth put on 
When fee’d, he’ll promise suecess; and the verdict, 
More fees and costs than they did ever dream of; 
And when he’s call’d on, he enters non pros 
Perhaps to sue again! 


But thanks be to the never-to-be-sufficiently-celebrated dis- 
covery of the great Osymandyas, lawyers now a-days, by the aid 
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of Moonshine, are enabled to unite profitand delight, and attain a 
complete knowledge of their profession in a much less time than 
that which was so uselessly spent by our ancestors. ä 

Instead of wasting the prime of his life in his study, our young 
gentleman cons over the doctrine of Levant and Couchant in his 
bed till noon. Atnight as he staggers home, the Watch remon- 
strates with him upon the impropriety of disturbing his neighbours 
and a blow is the reward of this officiousness. Our student is ar- 
rested and confined to the watch-box until morning, when his wor- 
ship, Mr. Barker, lets him into al] the “ amiable secrets” of as- 
sault and battery, commitment, bail &c. Inthe summer he gal- 
lops off to some watering place, by which he becomes acquainted 
with the law of ways, and his taylor occasionally gives him some 
hints about cefitions. He gets a full insight into the doctrine of 
riots at Vauxhall oracounty election. But passing over the dull 
period of probation, let us suppose that the two grave examiners 
have reported to the court that our young gentleman is fitted for 
the practice of the law. Let us behold him dreaming of fees at 
his office. At this period it is generally observed, that the young 
Attornies branch off into the different paths which lead to the 
goal they would all attain. Many of them diverge so far from 
the true road that they never regain it. Some, wearied by the 
brambles and thorns which grow by the way, and mark their foot- 
steps with blood, become disgusted, and entirely relinquish the 
object of their ambition. One tumbles so deep in one of my 
lord Coke’s “ deep wells,“ that he never gets out; a second sticks 
fast inthe slough of despond, while a third loiters among the fra- 
grant flowers which bloom on either side. The terms of law fur- . 
nish to his ardent mind such ample themes for speculation, that he 
closes his folio and resigns his judgment to the dominion of ima- 
gination. He indites “ a sonnet to his mistress’ eye-brow,” when 
the good of the State requires a presentment, and talks of Cupid 
and Venus, and shafts and flames, when his ciient’s interest re- 
quires an attachment. A nensuit reminds him of the frowns of 
some capricious fair one, and he opens the psalter at the chap- 
ter on matrimony when he is told to join issue. 

As to your plodder, your man of cases and tricks, he is to be 
found immured in his office: 


Fee-less himself he meditates, alas! on 
Fees-tail and simple. 
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Instead of taking the slow cart-road to knowledge, with the old 
fashoned wise-heads for his companions, he gallops on with the 
“ Young Lawyer's best guide,” „The Vade Mecum,” “ Espi- 
nasse,” or some such valuable compendium. Here he finds the 
innumerable principles of his profession, stripped of the cumber- 
some velvet in which reason and judgment have clothed them, 
and the entire science is collected into a focus not larger thana 
nut-shell. Blessings on your industry, all ye plodding Digest 
makers and Compilers! By your labours the lead-mine of law- 
has been laid open to the face of day, and every man may become 
his own lawyer in less time than a taylor can learn to calculate the 
profits of cabbage. Ye have developed those curious secrets by 
which the art of acquiring fees was confined to the monopolising 
palms of a favoured few! To you who have enlightened modern 
times by the universal diffusion of all the profundity of our ances- 
tors, shall the children of idleness and ignorance and the demons 
of litigation and avarice, unite to errect the funeral pyre of honour 
and the “sons of the law,” shall light it with the bulky tomes of 
Coke and Hobart, and Selden and Lyttleton! 

2 


A MOONLIGHT VISION. 
- BT EDWIN ARION, F. L. 8. 


Wuenx Sol retiring seeks the West, 
And weary nature sinks to rest; 
I love to hail the sister ray, 

That streaks the clouds with lunar grey 
For on the pale moon's lucid face 
I sadly gaze, and seem to trace 
A form, more fair than poet feigns, 
When reason sleeps and fancy reigns. 
And as through beams of light J rove, 
And mark the twinkling orbs above, 
The accents of the maid so dear 
Fall lightly on my ravish'd ear. 


As late, for such an hour as this 

Of pleasing pain and pensive bliss, 
By Western streams, alone I stray'd, 
And Fancy found the lovely maid. 
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No sounds disturbed the calm serene, | 
But silence reigned throughout the scene; 
Save when the sailor’s distant song 

O''er the calm stream was borne along. 
While sunk in sleep, I saw the fair, 

With blushing cheek and curling hair; 
With lips that smile in roses’ hue, 

Which sweet good nature’s charms imbue; 
With eyes that beam so bright with love, 
And voice that stills the murm’ring grove; 
With eyes that softly bid us woo, 

And tell what Cupid there can do. 
Methought she read my throbbing heart, 
And heard the wish it would impart. 

For oft at midnight’s silent hour 

Had J invok’d the wily pow’r, 

That caus’d my cheeks with love to glow, 
To bid her listen to my woe. 

But I had never tasted pleasure 

Since first I learnt his mournful measure. 
But now I touch’d the note again, | 
And Cupid bade her list the strain. 

And when I had my love confess’d, 

She sigh’d....and sunk upon my breast. 


Oh! how shall I in words disclose, 
What raptures then within me rose! 

I tun’d my softly breathing lyre 

And Echo heard its notes expire. 

No more, when eve has veil’d the sky, 
And landscapes fade before the eye; 
When shadows dim the silent scene 

Of gurgling brook and meadows green: 
I'll pensive wander o’er the plain 

And strike my mournful lyre in vain. 
For she who won my early love 

Now meets me in the well known grove. 
Oh! now may Flora’s fairest flowers 
Bloom fragrant in these happy bowers. 
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Here shall she place the myrtle green 

And blushing rose to deck the scene: 

And all around the verdant vale 

Shall ever breathe the purest gale— 

And here shall nymphs their shepherds meet 

And fays shall trip their printless feet— 

And Sylphs shall flit the buxom air 

To guard and please the favour’d fair— 
For here did I my love impart, 

And here I won Myrilla's heart. 


Such was the scene that fancy’s gleam 
Fair painted in a fleeting dream— 

But when the day-star bade me rise 
The vision fled my raptur’d eyes! 

Oh! when again all nature sleeps 

And silence through the forests creeps ; 
May such fair dreams enchain my rest, 


And love’s warm hopes rise in my breast 
# 6 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADDRESS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF 


LOUDOUN, VIRGINIA. 
l ( Circular. ) 

Sir—The Board of Managers of the Auxiliary Society of 
Loudoun, for colunizing the free peeple of color, with their cwn 
consent, in prosecuting the great object entrusted to them, wish- 
ing to give all their fellow-citizens an opportunity of aiding in the 
benevolent work, have determined to make application to gentle- 
men, in the different sections of the county, to assist in procur- 
ing subscriptions and donations. Relying upon your zeal, Sir, in 
so good a cause, they have taken the liberty of soliciting your 
friendly co-operation. | 

The colonization ef the free people of color, with their own 
consent, on the coast of Africa, is the object for which the Board 
ask contributions. 

Now if this object shall appear both useful and practicable, we 
confidently anticipate the prompt and liberal aid of a generous 
community. 

Little need be said on the utility of the scheme. It will be be- 
neficial to the Citizens of the United States. Serious evils have been 
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felt,and greater evils have been apprehended, from the existence of 
such a population amongst us, as that contemplated by the Society. 
Thousands have sighed for a scheme that should promise release, 
and at the same time promote the comfort of the subjects con- 
cerned. The colonization scheme has opened the door of hope, 
and they hail it with gladness. Should the object be accomplish- 
ed, our republican principles will be purified and rendered con- 
sistent; our morals chastened; our apprehensions annihilated; our 
comforts improved; our national strength augmented; and our 
national character will cease to wear its most marring blemish. 
The plan will be eminently useful to the colonists themselves. 
Greece and Rome held slaves. Many of them were emancipated, 
who were quickly amalgamated with the mass of citizens, be- 
cause there was no abiding mark of distinction. Complexion and 
figure forbid this with us. The colored people stand separated 
from us, even when free. They have the power of local motion 
and of holding property, they have no essential rights of the free- 
man. Hence their spirit is broken; their mental energies slum- 
ber. Their associates are slaves or free men more degraded than 
themselves. Plant them ina colony, let them breathe the air of 
egual liberty: suffer them to feel the invigorating effects of lite- 
rary improvement; let Christianity unrestrained shed her benign 
influence on their hearts; permit them to be lords of the soil and 
lords of themselves, and who will say, the change will not be infi- 
nitely good? . | 
To the Continent of Africa, the colonization scheme promises 
general and lasting benefits. Within the date of authentic histo- 
ry, Egypt was the mother of Science, and Carthage contended - 
with Rome, at her own gates, for the empire of the world. But 
Atrica, for ages on ages, has been covered with gross darkness, 
pagan superstitions, Mahometan delusions, universal barbarism, 
and despotic rule; and for the last two centuries or more, has felt, 
in addition, the scorpion scourge of the Slave Trade. Plant a 
colony on their coast; and that colony will carry to them the arts 
of agriculture and civilization (ever united;) the knowledge of 
letters; the principles of just government; and above all, the be- 
nign religion of the blessed Jesus.—As the colony shall extend, 
and others branch off from it, these arts, these principles of go- 
vernment, and this ameliorating religion will be disseminated, until, 
in process of time, the whole continent will rise up and call 
those blessed, who devised and executed the colonization plan. 
Nay, they will bless the unsearchable providence of God, that 
sent away their children into bondage for a time, that they might 
return laden with blessings so numerous, so rich, and so lasting. 
Do we wish tosee the inhuman, the nefarious slave trade annihilat- 
ed? Africans must be taught their resources in their own soil and cli- 
mate; they must be convinced by experiment, Khat they will increase 
their gains by retaining their population to cultivate their lands; 
VOL. VIII. 50 
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they must be instructed in the principles of humanity and religion, 
and they will cease to furnish slaves to the abandoned traders. How 
are these objects so likely to be accomplished, as by colonies in their 
own country? They now plead poverty, and necessity for the sale 
of their sons and daughters; but when they shall see that their 
sons, from the mechanic arts, and the culture of the soil, and their 
daughters, from the labors of the wheel and the loom, shall bring 
them a more ample revenue, than their sale would command, will 
they then be commodities of bargain and traffic? No; the law of bro- 
therly kindness and parental affection, will again stir within their 
hearts, and assert its violated claims. Colonization and slave 
trade cannot exist together. In short, every reflecting mind 
will perceive, that incalculable advantages, both civil and reli- 
gious, would result from the execution of the colonization scheme, 
to us who remain, to those who go, and to their long lost kin- 
dred in the flesh, who shall give the returning exiles a brother's 
home. 

But, is the scheme fracticable? This, we confess, is the all- 
important question; and, without hesitation, we answer it in the 
affirmative.— And we thus reason to support the affirmation. ` 

If a sutsadle territery can be procured; if the free people of 
color shall consent to go; if the natives Jf Africa shall be willing 
to receive them; if the funds necessary to transport and settle 
them can be raised; and if they can be frotect:d in their settle- 
ment, then the scheme can be agcomplished. A few remarks 
must suffice on these particulars, though voiumes might be filled, 
without exhausting the subject. 

-Salubrity, extent, and fertility, are the properties of a suitable 
territory. More than one such were founc by the Rev. Messrs. 
Mills and Burgess, who were sent by the mother Socicty, last year, 
for the express purpose of exploring the western coast of Africa. 
These faithful agents found, at Sherbro and elsewhere, territories 
abounding in springs, brooks and rivers: pleasant in climate, rich 
in soil and fruits; covered with forests in many parts; calculated 
for agriculture and grazing, and of sufficient extent to accomodate 
all the free pcople of coler in the United States. These territo- 
ries are very thinly peopled, owing to the devastations of the slave 
trade, and the removal of the affrighted natives from the coast. 
Africa, it is true, has its desarts; (so have Asia and South Ame- 
Tica;) but it is also true, that no land can boast of regions more 
fertile and better watered. To these arc the colonists to be sent, 
and not to the sands of Zahara and Lybia, 

But will the native Princes, who hold those territories sell a 
sufficient portion of them? The reports of the agents, Mills and 
Burgess, satisfy us on this point.—They are willing, nay some are 
anxious to sell enough for our object. And the price will be a 
mere trifle; perhaps less, for a territory large enough to accommo- 
date 50,000, than a very small farm in Loudoun would command. 
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But it will be policy, on many accounts, to purchase at first, a 
territory not very large Opportunities of making additions will, 
doubtless, often occur, and of establishing new settlements, conti- 
guous to the old. There will be no difficulty, say the most intelli- 
gent of the natives, in procuring land to any extent that may be 
necessary. 

And, itis with thankfulness we would add, that all-ruling Pro- 
vidence seems to have prepared the way for our work; for many 
of the native princes and chiefs, as well as their subjects, are 
not only willing but anxious to receive their returning brethren 
as speedily as possible. They beg that they may come soon, 
that their children may be instructed, that they may learn the arts, 
and know the book of God. Your heart, Sir, will be warmed 
when you read the words of the Sherbro chief to our agents, 
We cannot hate them—we will receive them;' and when you ob- 
serve the many other encouraging facts in Mr. Mills’ interesting 
journal. 

Will the free blacks consent to go? Hundreds have already 
declared their willingness. And whenthey understand the na- 
ture and extent of those blessings, which they may possess and 
bequeath to their children, in the land of their fathers, will any be 
unwilling? If any, they will be such as indolence and vice have sunk 
so low, that it would be unwise to mingle them with their Letters 
in a colony, even if they should consent. Is it at all wonderful, 
that they should view with slow yielding caution, what white inen 
promise for the good of Africans? Should this be so found in the 
result, it will not be strange; but it is passing strange, that there 
should be any enlightened fellow citizens so ignorant of our ob- 
jects, or so prejudiced, as to insinuate, that. all is done from selfish 
views. As far as attempts have been made (and they have de- 
signedly been very limited as yet) to gain the consent of the free 
people of color, those attempts have been generally successful. 
And in addition to those already free, the way will be opened fora 
safe, voluntary, and beneficial emancipation, which you know and 
we know would be gladly embraced by not a few, the very mo- 
ment it should beceme practicable, consistently with the true in- 
terest of the subjects themselves. | | 

But suppose the territory procured. the natives willing to re- 
ceive colonists, and they willing to go; can funds be raised to de- 
fray the expense? A high-minded American should not ask this 
question: ls the object just? is it benevolent! is it useful? then, 
the blessing of Heaven on our exertions and resources will ena- 
ble us to accomplish it. The Spirit, which originated this scheme, 
is passing from heart to heart, and from state to state. It will 
soon pervade the Union. State Legislatures have approved; 
Congress has countenanced; and the Executive will ac. -The 
work, from its very nature, must be the work of considerable time; 
and of course the demand for funds will be gradual. What will 
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not the united exertions of our population be able to affect, when 
the poor man shall give willingly his mite, and the rich man shall 
glory in helping forward the cause of justice, liberty, humanity, 
civilization, and christianity’—Many of the colonists will go out 
free of charge in the government vessels; merchant ships will 
carry them at fifty dollars each. For the first few years, a small 
sum to each will be necessary to support them, until their labour 
shall be productive. Butafter a short time, this will be unneces- 
sary, because in a growing. colony, they will find immediate 
and productive employment. And when they shall have so 
grown in arts, agriculture, wealth and commerce, as to carry on 
trade with our cities, hundreds and thousands will find the way of 
transportation and settlement, at little or no cost. We add. too, 
that many of them have acquired property amongst us; which 
would enable them to go at their own expense, and settle at once 
comfortably. In one word, a willing people, a mighty nation, 
with the blessing of the. Almighty on their exertions, and their 
vast resources, can and will doubtless, furnish adequate means for 
the momentous object, when their sentiments shall be enlight- 
ened, their sympathies warmed, and their energies awakened, by 
seeing the scheme, in the full tide of successful experiment.’ 

Can the colony, if planted, be protected? Little protection will 
be needed. T'he natives on the western coast of Africa, are re- 
markably timid, gentle, and disposed to peace. They would stand in 
awe of those, who, they would quickly see, were their superiors in 
the arts. They feel their own ignorance, and would gladly culti- 
vate friendship, that they might receive instruction. They are alto- 
gether different from the fierce, high-minded, sagacious and 
warlike Indians, who opposed the first colonists of America. 
There will be little or no danger from the natives; we propose 
to deal honestly and fairly with them, as did the venerable Wm. 
Penn, with the Aborigines of Pennsylvania. 

Nor will there be danger from any foreign power. All the 
late transactions of Europe will be a guarantee of their safety. 
Her united vengeance would descend upon that nation, which 
should lift a hand against an African colony; for the rights of in- 
sulted, injured, and helpless Africa, have been prominent ia all 
her late treaties. But should she fail in duty and in zeal, the 
displeasure of a mightier arm would wither the strength of the 
invader. The safety of the colony will be in their observance of jus- 
tice to all; in the pacific disposition of the natives; in the united 
friendship of Europe and America; and in the protection of the 
God of hosts. 

When an object is proposed, which has already, in its kind, 
been tested by experience, we cannot doubt of its practicability. 
The colonization scheme has heen tried, and has succeeded be- 
yond expectation. A colony of free blacks was planted about thirty 
years ago, by a few benevolent men of England, at Sierra Leone, 
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on the western coast of Africa, say about 200 miles distant from 
the place contemplated for ours. It laboured long under difficul- 
ties. The whole of the time almost since its establishment, till 
within the last five years, was a season of furious wars in Europe; 
and, as was to be expected, it made little advances. But in the 
last few years, 9,000 have been added, making their number 
12,000, redeemed from slavery. . They have five or six churches, 
and 2,000 children in well regulated schools, receiving their edu- 
cation. They are improving rapidly in arts, agriculture, and com- 
merce. They are peaceful, sober, industrious, healthy, and happy. 
Such is the solemn testimony of the Rev. J. Mills, in his Jour- 
nal; and yet, certain persons have ventured to say to the world, 
that this colony is reforted to be declining. If, therefore, the 
colony of Sierra Leone has prospered, why not another, planted 
under much more favourable prospects, and at a more auspicious 
time, and supported by more extensive good will, resources, and 
energies’ It must, it will succeed; forthe counsel of Heaven is 
directing it, for the lifting up of his oppressed and afflicted crea- 
ture—man. 

In short, the object of the Colonization Society, is the plain 
dictate of humanity; of justice, of piety. Reason and christianity 
sanction it; God approves it; and it must prosper.—Let us there- 
fore be helpers in the good work. If any have lifted up the spear 
of hostility, let them quickly convert it into the staff of support, 
lest they offend the God of all flesh, and pierce their own souls. 
With such views, with such convictions, with such feelings, and 
with such an object, we would, Sir, engage your zealous co-ope- 
ration, by all that is dear to the free-man; to the philanthropist, 
and to the Christian. United action is always powerful action.’ 

We refer you to the second annual report of the Colonization 
Society at Washington, for confirmation of the facts which we 
have stated, respecting the coast of Africa, and its inhabitants. 
We have adopted measures, which we hope will be successful, 
to procure a number of copies of this valuable and interesting 
journal, for distribution in Loudoun. 

Though the payment of one dollar annually, entitles to member- 
ship, by our Constitution—yet we hope many will feel them- 
selves able to subscribe morc; and that the rich and benevolent 
will, out of their abundance, give much. Such a charity will be 
a luxury to the soul; a blessing to millions; and an ascending in- 
cense to God. 

A letter, just received from an agent of the mother Society, 
informs us, that a Colony will be sent out this fall. Immediate 
€xertion is therefore necessary on our part, that we may give the 
Society all possible aid. They will need it more at the commence- 
ment than at any subsequent period. By soliciting all your neigh-- 
bours to subscribe the Constitution, (and who can refuse?) and by 
obtaining donations to our society, you will meet the claims of 
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justice and merty; you will fulfilour wishes; and be entitled to 
the gratitude of million. Please report your success, as soon and 
as often as convenient, to the undersigned secretary; and pay any 
money you may receive to Richard H. Henderson, Esq. Treasu- 
rer, both of Leesburg.—With full reliance on your judgment and 
zeal, in the cause of reason, of right, of religion, and of God; and 
on the benevolence and generosity of our fellow-citizens of Lou- 
doun, 

~ We are, Sir, with esteem, your obedient servants, 

| JOHN MINES, President. 
š -= RICHARD H. LEE, Secretary. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the L. A. C. S. 

Leesburg, July 24, 1819. 


* aaa 


Human Lire; a Poem; by Samuret Rocers. 100 pp. London, 1819. 
Philadelphia, reprinted. 


Wr cannot say that we entertain a very profound veneration for 
the talents of Mr. Rogers, although we both appreciate and ap- 
prove a great deal of what he has written; his verses are com- 
monly very musical, and there runs through his compositions a 
general tone both of elegance and goodness; but one might almost 
imagine, from the obvious fondness which he displays for a par- 
ticular class of the affections, that he had spent all the active hours 
of his life in the society of ladies; and all the time which he de- 
votes to speculation, to the perusal of love-sick novels;—so exclu- 
sively feminine are his sensibilities, and so remote from every 
thing which is practical and true, are all his ideas of the real bu- 
siness of life. In attributing this character to the poetry of Mr. 
Rogers, we are not giving an opinion derived solely from the work 
before us, but one which we formed long before it had any ex- 
istence; at the same time, we are obliged to own, that none of his 
former productions would furnish us with so many positive proofs 
of it. For in the poem, of which we are now going to give anac- 
count, Mr. Rogers formally records what he thinks of human af- 
fairs generally; and assuredly if such opinions as he entertains of 
them, were not deduced from conversation at evening parties, and 
the study of those classical compositions with which the shelves of 
our circulating libraries are loaded, we can only say, that we are 
entirely ignorant of the sources from which he has drawn his in- 
formation. 

We are sorry that these remarks will appear severe to some of 
our readers, for we entertain great respect for Mr. Rogers, and 
heartily wish all „our fashionable poets’? were as blameless in 
their calling as he is; but our respect for the man, must not blind 
our eyes to the defects of the writer. This little poem is likely 
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to be very extensively read by the younger part of our female 
readers, and we think it our duty to put them upon their guard 
against. believing that when they „come out,” the stage upon 
which they will appear, and the actors with whom they will mix, 
bear any points of resemblarice to the picture here given of them. 
They will have far other dispositions to cultivate, far other com- 
panions to associate with; far other trials to go through, while 
they live; and when they die, we trust that they will also have 
some other hopes and feelings to support them besidcs those 
which Mr. Rogers has enuinerated. | 

We know not that we can give a better account of the poem, 
than by extracting our author’s own summary of it, as given in the 
“ Argument” prefixed. 


“THE ARGUMENT. 


Introduction —Ringing of Bells in a neighbouring Village on the Birth of 
an Heir.—General Reflections on Human Life. — Tlie Subject proposed.— 
Childhood.—Youth.—-- Manhood.—-Love.— Marriage.—Domestic Happiness 
and Affliction —War.—Peace.—Civil Dissention.—Retirement from active 
Life.—Old Age and its Enjoyments—Conclusion.”—P. 3. 


From this our readers will perceive the manner in which the 
subject is handled. The tone of the poem is elegiacal, and the 
poem itself is descriptive. It consists of a series of little poems, 
assorted without much reference to each other, uon the various 
topics above enumerated, and then strung together by the general 
name of “ Human Life;” which although somewhat too imposing 
a name for the occasion, yet is perbaps as appropriate as any other, 
for a composition which can hardly be said to be upon any subject 
in particular. | | 

Mr. Rogers commences with giving us in the first place a de- 
scription of what he supposes to be “ Human Life“ in general; 
after which he proceeds to fill up the canvas, with painting some 
of the particular stages and events incident to it. We shall com- 
mence our extracts by quoting his Introduction. | 


The lark has sung his carol in the sky; 
The bees have bummed their noontide lullaby. 
Still in the vale the villag-bells ring round; 
Still in Liewellyn-hall the jests resound: i 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 
A few short years—and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir Join; 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine: 
And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, . 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 
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The nurse shall cry, of all her ill’s beguiled, 
„'was on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 
And soon again shall music swell the breeze; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees, 

Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round; and old and young, 
In every cottage porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing bless the scene; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin.veil the gentle bride. 
‘And once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only Jo has been; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 
And such is Human Life; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight’s witching-bour' 
Born in a trance, we wake, reflect, inquire; 
And the green earth, the azure sky admire. 
Of Elfin size—for ever as we run, 
We cast a longer shadow in the sun! 
And now a charm, and now a grace is won! 
We grow in wisdom, and in stature too! 
And, as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 
Think nothing done while aught remains to do. 
Yet, all forgot, how oft the eye-lids clove, 
And from the slack hand drops the gathered rose! 
How oft, as dead, on the warm turf we lie, 
While many an emmet comes with curious eye; 
And on her nest the watchful wren sits by! 
Nor do we speak or move, or hear or see; 
So like what once we were, and once again shall be 
And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent, 
The boy at sun-rise whistled as he went, 
An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o’er the green; 
The man himself how altered, not the scene! 
Now journeying home with nothing but the name; 
Way-worn and spent, another and the same! 
No eye observes the growth o» the decay. 
To-day we look as we did yesterday; 
Yet while the loveliest sales, her locks grow grey: 
And in her glass could she but see the face 
She Il see so soon amidst another race, 
How would she shrink!—Returning from afar, 
After some years of travel, some of war, 
Within his gate Ulysses stood unknown 
Before a wife, a father, and a son! 
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And such is Human Life, the general theme. 
Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream? 
Though with such wild romantic wanderings fraught, 
Such forms in Fancy’s richest colouring wrought, 
That, like the visions of a love-sick brain, 
Who would not sleep and dream them o’er again'!—P. 7. 

It is well, we think, that Mr. Rogers had the precaution ex- 
pressly to repeat that “such is human life:“ for without this as- 
sistance, we own we should have been rather at a loss to hare in- 
terpreted so very fantastical a“ dream.” However, we have 
another fault to find with this account of the matter, and this is, 
that the lines, as placed in the order which Mr. R. has given them, 
do not always make perfect sense. To give an example of what 
we mean to say, we shall examine the first eight or ten lines, 
which are musical enough, and filled with pleasing imagery, but 
whica nevertheless appear to have been put together without any 
particular reference to the sense,—a fault which surely Mr. Rogers 
will himself admit is unpardonable. We are told in the first four 
lines that the lark has done singing, and the bee done humming; 
and sill the jests resound, and the bells ring round in Llewellyn 
Hall! As if there was any thing wonderful in that! In the next 
lines, however, he gives us the reason of all these signs of merri- 
ment; for, says be, the caudle cuf is circling, and the godfathers 
and godmothers are praying; thus not only confounding most 
strangely all experience of causes and effect, but leaving the 
reader to -suppose that the birth and the christening were hoth 
going on at the same time in Llewellyn Hall! Now in all this, 
the meaning of Mr. Rogers is plain enough; and it is, in fact, 
conveyed to the reader; but it is conveyed in a most vague and 
round-about way, and at the expence of all propriety of language, 
and precision of thought. The remainder of the passage is too 
long, or we would subject it to a similar examination, by which 
we could easily make it appear how loosely our author’s ideas are 
connected together in his mind. The want of truth in the senti- 
ments, and incidents and images, is hardly less apparent; instead 
of copying life and nature, one would almost suppose that the poet 
was merely describing an allegorical mask; and this is the case 
throughout. What, for example, can be so fantastical as the fol- 
lowing emblematic portraiture of Youth.” | 

Who spurs bis horse against the mountain-side; 
Then plunging, slakes his fury in the tide? 
Cries ho, and draws; and, where the sun-beams fall 
At ists own shadow thrusts along the wall? 
Who dances without music; and anon 
Sings like the lark—then sighs as woe begone, 
And folds his arms, and, where the willows wave, 
Glides in the moon-shine by a maiden’s grave? 
Come hither, boy, and clear thy open brow. 
Yon summer clouds, now like the Alps, and now 
A ship, a whale, change not so fast as thou. 
VOL. VIII. 51 
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He hears me not—Those sighs were from the heart. 
Too, too well taught, he plays the lover's part. 
He who at masques, nor feignmg nor sincere, 
With sweet discourse would win a lady’s ear, 
Lie at her feet and on her slipper swear 
That none were half so faultless, half so fair, 
Now vee the forest hies, a stricken deer, 
A banis man, flying when none are near; 
And writes on every tree, and lingers long 
Where most the nightingale repeats her song: 
Where most the nymph, that haunts the silent grove, 


Delights to sylluble the names we love —P. 26. 


The account, which is given of the proper duties and destiny 
i 


of your true statesman and senator, is, 
posterous 


possible, still more pre- 
Mr. Rogers seems to think that no man can be a true 


patriot, for this is the practical comment of the passage, who does 
not do something to draw down the vengeance of the laws of his 


country. 


In Autumn at his plough l 
Met and solicited, behold him now 
Serving the State again—not as before, 
Not foot to foot, the war-hoop at his door,— 
But in the Senate: and (though round bim fly 
The jest, the sneer, the subtle sophistry, ) 
With honest dignity, with manly sense, 
And every charm of natural eloquence, 
Like Hampden struggling in his Country’s cause, 
The first, the foremost to obey the laws, 
The last to brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart approves, 
Careless of ruin“ For the general 
Tis not the first time I shall shed my blond.) 
On thro’ that gate misnamed, thro’ which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cranmer, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone, 
‘Then to the place of trial; and alone, 
Alone before Ae in array 
Stands for his life: there, on that awful day, 
Council of friends—all human help denied— _ 
AH but from her who sits the pen to guide, 
Like that sweet Suint who sate by Russel’s side 
Under the judgment-sest.—But guilty men 
Triumph not always. To his hearth again, 
Again with henuur to his hearth restored, 
Lo, in the accustomed chair and at the board, 
Thrice greeting those who most withdraw their claim, 
(he humblest servant calling by his name), 
He reads thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 
All met as at a holy festival!—P. 48. , 


Mr. Rogers, however, does not always write thus; bis descrip- 
tions, whenever he pajnts really from nature, are often extremely 
pleasing. The following are, we think, singularly beautiful; and 
are in themselves quite sufficient to redeem the poem before us, 
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as well as the poet, from any sweeping condemnation. The poet 
is describing a mother and her infant: 


4 “ Her by her smile how soon the Stranger knows; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows! 
As to her lips she lifts che lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, hig wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever,ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear furever on his sagas). 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And; cheek to eheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love! 
But soon a nobler task demands her care. 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there. 
And now the volume on her knee has ca 
His wandermg eye—now many a written thought 
Never tu die, with many a lisping sweet 
His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 
Released, he chases the bright butterfly; 
Oh he would follow—folluw through the sky! 
Climbs the gaunt mastiff slumbering in his chain, 
And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane; 
Then runs, and, kneeling by the fountain side, 
Sends his brave ship in TORR Pr the tide, 
A dangerous voyage; or, if now he can, 
If now he Sean the habit of a man, 
Flings off the coat so long his pride and pleasure, 
And, likea miser digging for his treasure, 
‘ _ His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 
` And in green letters sees his name arise! 
Where’er he goes, for ever in her sight, 
She looks, and looks, and still with new delight! 
Ah who, when fading of itself away, : 
Would cloud the Uranie of his little day! 
Now is the May of Life. Careering round, 
Joy wings his feet. Joy lifts him from the ground 
Pointing to such, well might Cornelia say, 
When the rich casket shone in bright array, 
‘These are my Jewels“ —P. 19. 


There is, perhaps, hardly enough of simplicity in the above 
lines, and a tone of preconcerted elegance, which reminds us 
rather too much of Canova’s manner; but it would be invidious to 
seek occasion of blame, when there is so much more field for 
praise Attached to the volume, are two minor poems; the one, 
“ Lines written at Pestum,” and the other called, They Boy of 
Egremond;“ they are pleasing, but not remarkable; we shall, 
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therefore, not stop to extract from them. Of the poems in gene- 
ral, we think the perusal will repay the reader for his trouble, by 
many beautiful lines scattered here and there, and two or three 
detached descriptions of considerable merit. But considered as a 
whole, we think the poem is a failure, and likely rather to detract 
from than to increase Mr. Roger’s reputation; for we think it con- 
tains matter of froof that his muse is not capable of any high or 
sustained flight. : 


' ON THE STATE OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 
Translated from the French. 
To 


i Panis, Ist Feb. 1817. 

Dear Sin - Lou wish to know the state of the press in France: 
in other words, what degree of freedom our witers enjoy. To 
answer this question clearly, it might seem sufficient to send you 
an abstract of our laws on the subject; but we have no laws. 
Then you will say what is the usage? Why, we have not yet any 
usage. Indeed, how can usage be established, in a country 
which has renounced all experience, in order to venture upon 
untried systems? Besides, a knowledge of the laws on any par- 
ticular subject, is of little avail without an acquaintance with the 
manners of the nation for which those laws were framed. Thus, 
you see, your question leads to a far wider discussion, and if you 
would comprehend the state of the press, you must be made ac- 
quainted with the manners of the literary class in France. 

The term public ohlnion is not to be found in any of the French 
historians prior to the reign of Louis XIII. Until that piriod, 
our literature was unformed; no one wrote on the administra- 
tion of government, because the concerns of government were 
then very limited, and politics were a science studiously concealed 
from the vulgar eye. The minister of that king, our famous 
Cardinal de RionELIEv, having formed the design of attacking the 
privileges and independence of the nobility, flattered the pas- 
sions of the commonalty, and did all in his power to exalt that 
order. He affected to suppose that the French nation in gene- 
ral, entertained an opinion on state affairs, and by means of the 
support derived from this opinion, he endeavoured to render 
every thing subservient to his own will. There were some grounds 
for this notion; for in fact the French people really felt the want 
of union, steadiness, and congruity in ther operations, qualities 
which had not existed since the death of Henry IV., not through 
the defect of the institutions, but through the weakness of the 
government. 

Either from zeal for the advancement of literature, of which 
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the Cardinal RionzTLisu, though totally devoid of taste, was a 
great admirer; or else from policy, and a wish to erect a sort 
of visible tribunal for that Ruòlic ofinion to which this minister 
so frequently appealed, he associated the writers of reputation: 
in his days, and founded the French Academy. In forming this 
association he took the members of it into regular pay, a pro- 
ceeding apparently simple, but attended with important conse- 
‘quences, because our men of letters from that moment .conclud- 
ed that they were to depend on the government for subsistence, 
and that pensions granted by the court, were preferable to any 
emoluments that might arise from the independent exercise of 
their talents. „ ee 

The nature of our legislation was comformable with these ideas. 
Our laws dig not protect literary property. The dramatic authors 
were under the control and at the mercy of the players; whilst 
other writers were in like. manner subjected to the booksellers. 
Our nation, in its chivalrous spirit, though enamoured of the plea- 
sures arising from literature, imputed shame to a subsistence de- 
tived from the pen; and to make a trade of the art of writing, 
was to lose a portion of respectability, whatever might be the 
writer’s talents, or however splendid his success. This will serve 
to explain, why the masterly productions of our literature during 
the age of Louis XIV. were utterly profitless to their authors. 
Thus the legislature, the national manners, and the prevailing 
prejudices, all contributed to debar them from every prospect of 
security against want, except such as might arise from the 
bounty of the government. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they should become flatterers of power, and yield easily to its in- 
sinuations. 

The maintenance of all those doctrines, which were in harmony 
with the form and spirit of the government, was at that time con- 
fided to certain religious societies, who pronounced public cen- 
sure on authors whenever they deviated from the principles essen- 
tial to the safety of the state. Our high courts of magistracy, to 
whom belonged every branch of police, even thac which regarded 
opinions, punished the errors of writers; and though there were 
no special laws against the delinquencics of the press, yet, as in 
every civilized country, whatever is considered detrimental to es- 
tablished order, is in some way or other punishable, justice was ex- 
ecuted on criminal authors, in the same manner as on criminals 
who were not authors. Thus, it may be said that the religious 
bodies denounced, and the parliament punished. : 

On attentively considering the history of the whole world, we 
shall every where perceive a distinction between intellectual and 
material power. To govern bodies and to govern minds have 
almost always been considered as two distinct things; and it 
would not be difficult to prove that nations have been more agi- 
tated by the pretensions of those who wished to influence the 
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mind, than by those who confined their aims to the subjectioh of 
the person. This idea suggests a thousand curious reflections. 
I merely throw it out for your consideration, and proceed with 
my survey. It is now generally allowed, that the mainspring of 
reprcseniative governments, is public opinion; but public opinion 
I regard as nothing more than the triumph of intellect over force. 
In this point of view, it is not to be imagined that the liberty of 
the press, can ever become questionable, in countries where the 
interests of the state are discussed in large assemblies, and where 
the deliberations of those assemblies are public. Indeed the 
very question would suppose an alarming inconsistency; but of 
this inconsistency we have just given another example; for is 
France we do not appear to take any interest in the establishment 
of a principle except for the pleasure of violating it in all its 
consequences. ö 

The privilege of directing men's minds may sometimes belong 
to the passions, but never to ignorance, and those, who in the 
present day blame the monastic orders for baving possessed 
themselves of that privilege, do nothing more than reproach them 
with having had greater talents and acquirements than the rest of 
their contemporaries. Had there been only one monfstic order 
in Europe, I think it would have been impossible to take from that 
order what I call the intellectual supremacy; but when several 
such orders arose, there sprung up a rivalry among them; they 
contended for this power, which is certainly the greatest, and 
that which has most charms for exalted minds. What, indeed, 
can be more attractive than the idea of gaining the ascendency 
of the age by dint of mental power alone? What other end 
does a man of letters propose to himself? Honoured be those 
writers who, on questions of public interest, sacrifice every per- 
sonal consideration to the pleasure of meditating on the general 
welfare! 
The Jesuits in France were in quiet possession of the right 
of directing the public mind, when the Jansenists attacked them 
for thg purpose of wresting from them this high privilege. This 
was real ground of the quarrel between these two bodies; 
theological disputes were merely the mode in which it was carried 
on. The Jesuits preached a lax morality in order to ensure s 
majority in their favour; the Jansenists, to make a striking im- 
pression and produce a strong contrast, propagated a system of 
morals at once gloomy and severe; but we may rest assured, that 
if they had found the Jesuits maintaining their influence over the 
public mind by means of strict principles, they would have sowght 
popularity by propounding milder doctrines. Is not this gene- 
rally the case at the present day, in deliberative asscmblies when 
the parties opposed to each other, consider contrary doctrines 
merely in relation to the means which they afforded for obtaining 
the direction of public affairs? g . 
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It is here that we meet with a singular result of the creation 
of the French Academy; a result, certainly, not foreseen by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, one of the most despotice of men in principle and 
dis position. 

Whilst the Jesuits and the Jansenists contended for the privi- 
lege of directing the public mind, the men of letters. who swayed 
the French Academy, formed an association under the name of 
Philosophers. Serving both parties in turn, fer the sake of in- 
flaming the quarrel, and alternately satirizing them both, in order 
to expose them to equal ridicule, they at last overthrew them both, 
and occupied their place. We have driven out the foxes,” wrote 
Voltaire confidentially to his disciples, “ and now we must hunt the 
wolves.” The foxes were the Jesuits, the wolves were the Jan- 
senists; and though M. de Voltaire beheld in both of them the 
enemies of that supremacy over the public mind at which he was 
aiming, it it easy to perceive, by the different names which he 
gave them, that he still retained a tender recollection of the Je- 
suits, among whom he had, been educated, and whose amiable 
and lively manners he loved, as much as he detested the rudeness 
and rigour of the Jansenites. 

The former being ousted, and the latter overthrown, the men 
of letters in France, and all those whom they had admitted into 
their frhilosophical fraternity, ruled the nation, the Court, and even 
a great portion of Europe. As it had been necessary for them 
to propagate new doctrines in order to rouse the public mind, 
ghey were desirous of developing all the consequences of those 
doctrines in order to to perpetuate their power. These conse- 
quences, rigorously uniform in their progress, placed the govern- 
ment in the hands of the populace in 1793; and the excesses of 
the populace paved the way for Buonaparte's usurpation. Thus 

the dominion of force over the ascendency of intellect was again 
. in two different ways. Such is the circle in which 
human nature moves; and if there be any means of giving a legal 
organ to public opinion in order to ensure its triumph, those means 
can only consist in the adoption of a representative government, by 
we Frenchmen generally mean the form of government so 
1g and so happily established in England. y 
'hat the men of letters had received as a boon under Cardinal 
Louis XIV. they imperiously demanded when they 
e ascendency toward the close of Louis XV.’s reign; 
ys adde always complaining, and always threatening, it is 
le to say what was lavished upon them, and whether their 
did not even exceed their ambition. Secreteryships for 
bodies were created for them with considerable salaries; 
s were multiplied for them in all the establishments dedicated 
to literature, science, and the arts; they had apartments in the 
Louvre, the finest of our royal palaces; and as it had become cus- 
tomary for every writer to be paid by the government, the better 
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they were paid, the mote their numbers increased. They were 
insolent and factious; but not one of them was independent except 
J. J. Rousseau, who not being a native of France, set some value 
on his liberty; and in consequence he was the only one among 
the literati of that time who was really popular. 

Buonaparte, eager to take the lead in every thing, had one 
measure of universal application; it was that of forming men 
into regiments. Thus he made a regiment of men of letters, 
(ere and artists; he gave them an uniform, a sword, and 
other ridiculous equipments, and this regiment was called the Zs- 
stitute. Dissatisfied with being held in subjection, but cowardly 
and ever ready to side with the victor, the members of the Insti- 
tute knew not whether they were to consider themselves as a part 
of the state, or simply as a learned society; for the servants of 
government among them, who were strangers to literature and 
science, were more numerous than the men of letters; and all the 
men of letters and scientific persons of any merit, were made 
_ servants of government by Buonaparte. This strange combina- 
tion is not one of the least skilful contrivances of that man, who 
perfectly understood the vices of his age, who would allow no 
liberty except to himself, and who was more ambitions of govern- 
ing minds than bodies. 

If the foundation of the French Academy by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu gave birth to a general notion that every writer in France 
| ought te subsist on the bounty of the government, the establish- 
ment of the Institute by Buonaparte in like manner propagated 
the idea now so prevalent, that the cultivation of literature, science, 
and the arts, is not to be regarded as an end, but simply as a means 
of getting into place; and since books, dramas, and articles in the 
journals are written only with a view to obtain one or more situa- 
tions under government, when that purpose is answered, nothing 
more is done unless the situation be such as to require its holder 
to write in faveur of those by whom be is paid. Again, who are 
those that pay? Formerly it was the king. In our way of think- 
ing, every favour from the King is honourable. Gods and sore- 
reigns are the only beings, it seems, to whom men may confide 
their wants without blushing. Accordingly, nothing is more no- 
ble and more decorous than the letters written by Colbert to the 
men of merit in his time, announcing the favours granted to them 
by Louis XIV. Buonaparte, on the contrary, whose aim was to 
degrade human nature, assigned the duty of pensioning the men 
of letters to the police! Thus was established the custom which 
still continues. From the sacrifice of independence, we have 
proceeded to the disregard of delicacy. Such is in the natural 
course of events; but money compensates for every thing; in cases 
where it does not create an obligation, or even excite gratitude. 
Posterity has become fully acquainted with the pensions granted 
by Louis XIV. to men of letters; the modern police atcs with greater 
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mystery; for the most of its pensioners are not even known to the 
literary world. 

Having thus secn how the characteristic manners of our writers 
have been formed, having considered their habits and preten- 
sions, and being able to appreciate their expedients for obtaining 
or «xturting money from the government, you may compare the 
cxisting state of these matters in England, with that in France; 
you will then easily compichend the details which I have to 
give you concerning the state of the press in the latter country; 
in what respects it differs from the freedom enjoyed by you, and 
what may be the obstacles to its improvement. - But there is ano- 
ther obseevation fpr me to make, which is not without importance 
in the question before us. 

In England, as-the government does not undertake to provide 
for men of letters, philosophers, and artists, the rich and enlight- 
ened classes of your nation consider themselves as not exempted 
from all concern respecting them. For a different reason, the 
French nation, which has the reputation of being devoted to lite- 
rature, sciences, and arts, does nothing for those who cultivate 
them; it leaves them to the care of the government. In your 
country, a writer oi talent and reputation may open a subscrip- 
tion for a work; and it is soon filled up. During the time of the 
emigration, several French authors adopted this expedient, and 
met with the same liberality which is exercised toward your 
countrymen. If. one of your political writers join the party 
either of ministry or of opposition, if he remain faithful to the 
cause he has embraced, and if his writings appear decisive and 
convincing, he is sure not to be abandoned. This is not the case 
in France. Opinions are there so variable that no value is attach- 
ed toany cxcept the opinion of the day. If a writer enjoying the 

atest share of public favour were to sustain a misfortune, he 
would be blamed. and if he were reduced to open a subscrip- 
tion for a literary work, as a mode in which relief might be ho- 
nourably aflorded him, he would not only be unsuccessful, but I 
can affirm that the public would begin to doubt his talents. 
Opinions are not sufficiently settled among us, to become a bond 
of fraternity; and the interests of public liberty never elevate 
men’s minds above the minor proprieties of social life. Your 
nation is conscious of being charged with the compensation of 
service and merit of all kinds; we are not conscious of this, be- 
cause all our habits have tended to prevent us from feeling such 
a duty. Our minds are therefore not so independent, and conse- 
quently the government has less difficulty in establishing the 
restrictions, which it may require against the development and 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, the fairest endowment of 
man, and the only one, which can successfully. contend against 
force in favour of liberty. ö 
If you are convinced that public liberty is never sufficiently 
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secured by the laws, when it is not guaranteed by the national 
manners, you will perceive that nothing in France is more un- 
protected than the present and future state of the liberty of the 
press, since the manners of our writers are servile; and our 
politicians never find in the past, the measure of those sacrifices 
that are demanded from them in the name of the general safety. 
Ever under the dominion of ancient habits, they give up every thing 
which is demanded in the name of the royal power; because the 
royal power formerly left us nothing of our own. Certainly ina 
nation which had long been accustomed to discuss its own interests 
to defend its liberties, and which had not witnessed the origin and 
sudden death of more than twenty constitutious, a minis er would 
not dare. publicly to say, “ You are not wise enough to enjoy the 
“ liberties granted to you by the fundamental laws of the state; 
“J alone am wisc; place therefore the liberty of each individual 
« at my disposal, and you shall see that I will make a better 
“use of it for all, than each would for himself. Let the liberty 
“of the press also be at my disposal; let every one be silent; 
“let me alone speak, and you shall be convinced that I am 
“more in the right than all of you.” In every country where 
such language could be held, its success would be certain; for if 
the manners of the people were not such as to suffer them to lis- 
ten to such a proposal without laughter, not evena fool would at- 
tempt to make it. The mement it was hazarded, the greatest ob- 
stacle to its success would be surmounted. This has taken place 
before our own eyes ten times in the course of twenty-seven years; 
we have again witnessed it very recently, and it has succeeded 
among those who had a right to discuss the question. Beyond 
the walls of the chambers indeed I do not think that the same 
opinion prevails concerning this very important subject. So long 
as we are without regular and lawful liberty, we shall have liberty 
by fits and explosions which is the worst of all its forms: hence I 
fear our politicians may be compared to engineers who, having 
charged their cannon with powder, should say that they only put 
in grape-shot and wadding to prevent the powder from taking fire; 
but they forget that itis not atthe cannon’s mouth that the fire is 
applied. The liberty of the press is an article of our constitution; 
certain temporary laws are used with it, as wadding (we are told) 
to prevent it from inflaming the public mind; but there will still 
be a sufficient opening for the fire to be communicated, and the 
detonation will be the more violent in proportion to the force of the 
constraint. 

On the first return of the king a law was made against the li- 
berty of the press, that is to say, against the public journals, and 
against books containing fewer than twenty printed sheets. This 
law was made in concurrence with the two chambers. The jour- 
nals thus compressed by the hand of authority, could not defend the 
power which coerced them: on the contrary, one might have 
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supposed that the restrictions had heen contrived for the sole 
purpese of preventing the king and his ministers from obtaining 
any knowledge of the conspiracics then carrying on, for the 
purpose of bringing back Buonaparte or the Republic, for both 
these schemes were in agitation. Restrictive laws are fatal in 
consequence of their tendency to discourage the well disposed, 
who always feel less repugnance in obeying a law than in evading 
it, even when they deem it a bad one; whilst artful men turn and 
twist the law so many ways, that they at length find means to 
elnde its provisions. So it happened in the present instance; the 
Joyal writers had not time for the composition of publications of 
temporary interest exceeding twenty printed sheets; whilst the 
Jacobins, formed volumed of twenty-one sheets; and they would 
have contrived others of fifty, in order to keep clear of the law. 
In consequence, the latter became masters ofthe field almost be- 
fore the battle had begun. This strange legislative combination 
fully exposed the futility of the minds which conceived it; and 
was favourable only to the factions. Such was, and such must 
always be, the event in similar circumstances. 

On the second return of the King, it was unfortunately imagin- 
ed that the restrictive law had not been made for the general in- 
terest of society, but for the particular interest of the King: for 
the King alone in part reformed what had been done, and could 
not have been done without the concurrence of the chambers. 
His ordinance left the journals under the control of the police; 
and books, of whatever size, were exempted from all minis- 
terial censorship, provided they were not feriodical; thus the 
Correspondent could not be translated into French, nor orders re- 
ceived for supplying it. without the permission of the police anda 
previous cesorship, simply because it is feriodical, that is to say, 
published at stated seasons, fixed upon and notified before-hand. 
The law is so inconsistent that it apprehends danger from the 
circulation of a book which appearsonly every two months, yet fore- 
sees no danger in the publication of the same book if it appear 
twelve times in the course of a year, at periods not previously 
determined, because in that case it would not be periodical. You 
will begin to doubt whether we are in our senses, when we take 
these precautions against a book, because it is announced on the 
Ist of January for the whole year, while we are without any legal 
provision against other works, which may be published without 
any previous annunciation. Let me undeceive you; nothing can 
be wiser; and be assured that when ministers propose laws, they 
have made every arragement to avoid being annoyed by them. 
This belongs to their stations; it will be for the chambers to 
inquire whether the nation shall remain as free as the ministers. 
The police, having the eontrol of all the journals, can prevent 
them from announcing works, which it is disposed to restrain 
from circulation; it can assail the authors, expose their books 
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to the laughter of fools, and injure their sale by other means 
that are at its disposal, and this so effectually, that a printed 
work shall be as little known as if the author had kept it by him 
in manuscript. On the contrary, a work appearing at fixed 
periods, and having regular subscribers, might circulate in spite 
of the journals, and would meet with striking success if con- 
ducted with talent and on sound principles. A periodical work 
might therefore obtain a greater ascendency over public opinion 
than the works of all the writers in the pay of the police; this 
is what they will not allow.. It would disturb the union ‘of 
the intellectual and material power. The whole, then, that we 
have hitherto gained by a representative government, is that 
the laws guarantee the ascendency derived from intellect, .to 
those who have none, against those who possess that faculty. 
Under the ancient brder of things such a combination could 
not have been conceived; and if the direction of the public 
mind was engrossed by the monastic orders, it was because they 
were at that time the sole depositaries of every science. It was 
reserved for what has been called an enlightened age to show us 
that the law recognizes every science to be the privilege of one 
man when he is minister of police. Do not laugh at us, but pity 
us; for every nation that has been misled from her ancient paths is 
for a long time to be pitied. 

That which was regulated by an ordinance of the King on his 
second return has been confirmed by the prescnt Chamber of 
Deputies and is now before the Chamber of Peers. If the 
Chamber of Peers sheuld also adopt it, which they probably 
will do, the state of our laws regarding the press will be an ap- 
parent liberty for books, an avowed control over journals and 
periodical works. Now take our national manners into the ac- 
count, and you will find that this state of things, which would 
be insupportable in England will scarcely be felt in France, 
where political liberty is a matter of only secondary concern, 
where every one has his own little private iuterest to promote, 
and with which he is exclusively occupied. Our writers aim 
not at independence of feeling; they aim at places and money; 
every thing is arranged with that view, and what is not yet so 
arranged, will be in a short time. As there is much less resist- 
ance in our manners, than warmth in our minds, recourse is 
rarely had to violent measures of control. The ministers are 
but little provoked by an attack; and those who are opposed by 
the ministers are also good-natured people who feel no sort of 
rancour, because they feel as little conviction. And how should 
there be any in a nation where doctrines are all uncertain and 
vacillate between remembrances of the past, and pretensions newly 
asserted. If we really loved public liberty, the case would be dif- 
ferent; for the sake of a mighty interest the passions would take a 
loftier tone; but that is out of the question. 
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Do not conclude, however, that we are in love with despotism; 
our manners are too variable to yield to it; indeed we have no 
faith in it. Having for these twenty-seven years been accus- 
tomed to dwell on the events of to-morrow, what passes to-day 
hever engages our thoughts; they are fixed only on what will 
come or what may come. How is it possible for a people in- 
cessantly changing their constitutions and laws, living only on 
exceptions, and in a continual succession of ordinances, to attach 
themselves to any-thing? The royal charter had given us the 
liberty of the press: it was quite natuaral for a Frenchman to ex- 
pect that the laws would take it away. In fact, a law has 
taken it away; it is quite natural for a Frenchman to look for 
some. circumstance that will-restore it to us. The same may 
be said of personal liberty; if the constitution had not guaran- 
tced it to us, you would have heard of great debates for obtain- 
ing it; but as we have it by the constitution, great debates have 
been held to deprive us of it. In short, my dear Sir, a single re- 
flection will suffice to show the difference beteen your English 
ideas relative to the press, and the notions which prevail on the 
same subject with us in France. You will probably admit, that 
if your ministry were to propose that all the public journals 
should be placed at their disposal, and under their control, the 
whole English people would deem it an attack on one of their most 
inportant privileges. Well, Sir, let us suppose the same pro- 
posal made in France, and you would scarcely meet a person who 
would think the question regarded any body but the Journalists. 
With this brief remark, which, I assure you, is not intended for 
sarcasm, but for simple, historical truth, 

I remain very truly yours, 


— 
LIFE OF PROFESSOR FLAYFAIR. 


Jous Prayvratin, F. R. S. of London and Edinburgh, was the 
son of James Playfair, a Presbyterian clergyman, whose parish 
was on the border of the Carse of Gowry, between Perth and Dun- 
dee, one of the most fertile and variegated tracts of land in Scot- 
land, on the north side of the river Tay. 

He was bern in 1749, and, being his father’s eldest son, was des- 
tined for the church. He was instructed in Latin, &c. by his 
father, who, though he never published any work, was a scholar; 
and, though a moderate, a very orthodox preacher. His sermons 
were all delivered withont even the use of notes, neverthcless, 
they were remarkable for method and order. 

At the age of fourteer, being a good Latin scholar, he was sent 
to the university of St. Andrew, where, owing to his good conduct 
and attention to his studies, he was noticed by all the professors. 
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He obtained a bursary and several prizes, and in particular was 
distinguished for his progress in the study of mathematics. The 
professor at that time for mathematics was Dr. Wilkie, author of 
“the Epigoniad, and some fables in verse, little known, but 
highly esteemed by those to whom they are known, for the smooth- 
ness of the verse, the ingenuity of thoughts, and their excellent 
morality. The doctor always treated the young student as his 
best friend; and when he died, the cxamination of his papers was 
left to Mr. Playfair, then only twenty-two years of age, to deter- 
mine whether any of them should be printed. 

In the year 1770, having quitted the college, Mr. Playfair was 
licensed to preach, when he occasionally assisted his father, 
whose health was in a declining state, though he had not attained 
the age of sixty. | 

In 1771 he went as tutor to a Mr. Sandelands, the son of a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who was sent to Edinburgh for his education 
and by that means Mr. Playfair, for the first time, passed a win- 
ter inthe capital of Scotland. He, during that winter, made many 
respectable acquaintances, and gained the friendship of Professor 
Robertson, with whom he remained in a state of intimacy to the 
end of his life, and whom he assisted in his last work, entitled 
« A Disquisition on the Commerce of Ancient India,“ as Dr. Ro- 
bertson himself states in his preface to that work. 

In May, 1772, Mr Playfair’s father was attacked by a cold and 
fever, and died after ten days’ illness; and his son instantly turned 
the whole of his views to maintaining the helpless family his father 
had left. He had four brothers, three of whom were under fifteen, 
and two sisters, mere children. 

Mr. Playfair’s father had always been on terms of friendship 
and intimacy with Lord Gray, of Gray, the principal landed pro- 
prictor, or what they call heritor, in the parish, who immediately 
presented the living to the son; but the right of presentation was 
disputed: however, the contest finished, after the delay of a year, 
in favour of Lord Gray, and the presentation was confirmed by 
order of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Playfair had, in the mean time, given the greatest part of 
his attention to the education of his two younger brothers, who 
had deen learning Latin under their father; and he was particu- 
larly careful to instruct them in the elements of mathematics. 

When it became necsssary to send his brothers out into the 
world, Mr. Playfair made great efforts; and, probably, had their 
father lived, though one of the best of men, they would not have 
been sent. out so well; for their father, with the best will possible, 
was so little acquainted with the world, that he would not have 
known what was necessary to be done. 

In 1782 Mr. Playfair came to London, on a visit to one of his 
brothers; and, though he only staid a few months, he got ac- 
quainted with the greatest part of the scientific men of that day. 
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Before he returned to Scotland, an offer was made to him by 
Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, who had just come to a great fortune, to 
supcrintend the education of his sons, of whom the gallant gene- 
ral Ferguson was one. This offer he accepted, with a suitable 
annuity for lite; and, giving up nis living i in the church, went to 
reside in Edinburgh, where he was more in his element than liv- 
ing as a country clergyman. 

When the Royal Society at Edinburgh was established, he was 
one of the first members, and chosen secretary. At that period 
(1784) there were a number of distinguished men of science and 
literature at Edinburgh: Principal Robertson, the elegant and pro- 
found historian; Drs. Blair, Black, Cullen; Mr. Adam Smith, the 
author of „the Wealth of Nations;’?. Dr. Hutton, the geologist; 
and several more of lesser note. With all of these Mr. Playfair 
was en the best terms, and with some of them on the most ey 
footin 

Mer Ferguson: professor of Moral Philosophy, the author of 
“the History of the Roman Republic.” retired from his class 
about this time, and was succeeded by Professor Stuart, who had 
filled the mathematical chair. By the same arrangement, and at 
the same time, the magistrates of Edinburgh, who have the patro- 
nage of the university, nominated Mr. Playfair to the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics, for which he was peculiarly fitted, and the 
duties of which he fulfilled with equal zeal and ability till the death 
of Professor Robinson, lecturer in Natural Philosophy, to whom 
he succeeded. In this last situation Professor Playfair remained 
till his death. The natural philosophy class gives more scope for 
genius than that of mathematics, which is a science reduced to 
positive certainty; so far, at least, as is taught at any university. 

A great deal depends, in the study of natural philosophy, on the 
manner of teaching, and on the order tollowed. Phenomena that 
are easily understood, if brought into consideration at the proper 
stage of investigation, are very difficult to comprehend, and are 
never very clearly comprehended, it improperly or prematurely 
introduced. In the study of mathematics, the order in which 
knowledge is acquired is fixed and unalterable; in natural philo- 
sophy, it is not, but depends in a great manner on the judgment 
and good sense of the teacher. Professor Playfair is said to have 
been particularly careful in respect to the order he followed in his 
lectures, and highly successful in the result In addition to a most 
excellent order in teaching, he had a method that endeared him to 
those he taught, which contributed greatly to the progress they 
made in acquiring knowledge. 

The respect paid to the professor’s memory by those who knew 
him best, and by the youth whom he instructed, prevent the ne- 
cessity of saying much with regard to the manner in which he 
performed his duty; but the friendly fcelings of his heart, and the 
strength of his mind, showed themselves in a very superior manner. 
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Amongst the persons with whom the professor was particularly 
connected in friendship, was Doctor Hutton, the author of the 
Geological Theory that long went by his name. The Doctor did 
not long survive his work, and geology was at that time but a new 
study; and, as it is the most uncertain of all, as the theories that 
may be formed are as numerous as the phenomena on which they 
are founded, Hutton’s book was attacked with violence, and some 
personal acrimeny. As a more mild and inoffensive man never 
lived than the doctor, Professor Playfair, with the warmth of a 
friend, and the ability he has so often displayed, undertook the 
vindication of his theory. He defended the memory and the theory 
of his friend ardently and well, but, in a geological contest, there 
is no possibility of gaining a victory. He was in his turn attacked 
by M. de Luc; but, had the contest continued till this day, or 
were it to continue for a thousand years, with the present data, 
there could be no coming to any thing like a conclusion on which 
dependance could be placed. | 

The world is filled now with geological enquirers and disputants, 
who, though they are divided into two great parties, the Vudcanists 
and Nefitunists, yet these again are subdivided into innumerable 
sects, who agree in some things, and differ in others. Whether 
this earth was convulsed by mcans of fire or of water, or by both, 
it never exhibited a greater variety of appearances than the geolo- 
gists have of theories. All is confusion; and the farther they 
proceed, the less likely they are to come to any thing that ap- 
proaches to certainty. 

There are strong reasons for thinking, that feelings of friend- 
ship, highly honourable to the professor, led him into this contest, 
and not any predilection fur the study, which was then almost new 
to him: merely by the strength of bis own mind, and his reason- 
ing powers, which were of the first order, he acquitted himself 
well, and probably would have gained a victory, if victory had been 
possible; but, in fighting with a shadow, there can be no victory. 

That controversy, however, had a powerful influence on the fu- 
ture life of the professor. Geology became his chief object of 
research; and it has certainly this one advantage,—that the in- 
quiry is inexhaustible. 

Another occasion soon after called forth the professor’s argu- 
mentative powers in behalf of a scientific friend. 

Mr. Leslie, well known since for various discoveries, (the Sir 
Humphry Davy. of Scotland.) was proposed for professor of ma- 
thematics, in place of Mr. Playfair, when he succeeded Robinson 
in natural philosophy. The magistrates of Edinburgh approved of 
the choice; and the nomination was about to take place, when one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh accused Mr. Leslie of having, in 
one of his lectures, made use of expressions that indicated a dis- 
position to encourage the doctrine of materialism; and add 
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the magistrates, representing him as being a person unt to be 
entrusted with the education of youth. is 

Mr. Playfair, knowing that the sentence objected to would not 
bear that interpretation, answered the attack of the clergyman. 
The whole of the Presbytery took up the cause; but the subject 
of this memoir, in a very happy strain of argument, mixed with 
something approaching une sarcaame menagee, proved to the ma- 
gistrates first, that the accusation was wrong in its origin; second, 
that the clergy of Edinburgh had a view to monopolizing for 
themselves, as much as possible, the chairs of the university; and 
lastly, that such a monopoly was contrary both tothe interests of 
the university and of the church, and not very conformable to the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland. E 

The magistrates, who only wanted to know what was best to be 
done, were satisfied that the professor was right, that the clergy 
were actuated more by interest than by religious zeal, and Mr. 
Leslie was nominated to the professorship, which he has since filled 
with much honour to himself, and advantage to the students. 

No man was, from natural disposition, more averse to any sort 
of controversy than Professeor Playfair; but, on both those occa- 
siuns, he was led on by an impulse of friendship highly honoura - 
ble to himself, and in neither case had he the least personal interest. 

With respect to the geological contest, it would be absurd to 
give an opinion. With respect to that with the clergy, che argu- 
ments were acute, ingenious and highly entertaining. Had the 
author of the History of Charles V. been alive, it never: would 
have taken place. That great man was zealous for the interests 
of the Church of Scotland; but he never would have tried to ad- 
vance its interests by am unfair attack on any individual. 

This affair occasioned a sort of breach between the clergy and 
the professors, which however went no farther than to shew itself 
by acoolness and want of the cordiality that had before existed; 
but, what was still more important, it served to convince the ma- 
gistrates, that, unless under very peculiar circumstances, the col- 
lege and the church should be kept separate. The duties of a 
clergyman in Edinburgh are sufficient for one person, if duly per- 
formed; and so are those of a professor in the univérsity; besides 
as the Church of Scotland does not admit of a plurality of livings, 
it is an infringement of its rules, ard such an infritigement, that 
were it not advantageous to the clergy themselves, they would 
never in any case have admitted; for Mr. Leslie’s case is but one 
amongst many in which they have shown the rigidity of their 
church-discipline. 

‘A new edition of Euclid, in which some improvements were 
made, was one of Professor Playfair’s first works. His Vindica- 
tion of the Huttonian Theory came next; but, in the interim, there 
appeared numerous papers by him in the Philosophical :Trafisac- 
tions. 
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Professor Play fair was by no means a voluminous writer; he was 
extremely anxious to be correct, and therefore he necessarily 
proceeded slowly. In his conversation his opinion was always de- 
livered deliberately, though without the least degree of affecta- 
tion; and his manners were very impressive, and at the same time 
highly agreeable. 

His latest publication was entitled Outlines of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and is chiefly valuable for its order and perspicuity, which 
are indeed two of the most essential objects in a work of that 
nature. | ö 

Professor Playfair generally spent the summer - months, of late 
years, in travelling with some friend, who, like himself, was in 
search of geological knowledge. Lord Web Seymour, brother 
of the Duke of Somerset, who lately died in Edinburgh, was most 
frequently the friend with whom he travelled. 

In 1816 he went on a geological tour to the Alps and Italy; and 
on his journey there, and return, spent some time in Paris, where 
there is so much to be scen of every thing that is curious cr rare. 

It is tobe hoped that he has Jeft some of the results of the 
journey, of which he has net published any part, but it was under- 
taken too late in life; for he was near his seventieth year, when 
he, for the first time, quitted his native island. 

The life of a literary man is seldom much variegated, particu- 
larly when he is prudent in his conduct, and enjoys a certain income; 
and at Edinburgh, at a distance from politics and commerce, the 
lives of such men are less varied than almost at any other place. ` 

Mr. Playfair is said to have written a variety of articles in the 
Edinburgh Review; but if so, there is little similarity between his 
writings there. and elsewhere, and there is some reason for think- 
ing that it is not so. , i 

Whena brother of the professor wrote notes and a supple- 
ment to Adam Smith’s book on the Wealth of Nations, the pro- 
duction. was. treated with great scurrility by that Review. Ina 
short review of two pages there were three sentences written in 
in bad grammar. Cadell and Davies were abused for profaning 
the great work, particularly as the reviewer complained that, hav- 
ing uscd the same type for the original and the supplement he 
did not know when he was reading Smith, and when Playfair. 

Lord Kenyon was treated as an ignorant contemptible man, 
because he had admitted the reality of monopoly; and the short 
but curious article, was a singular specimen of literay rage. A 
reply was written and shown to the professor, who happened to be 
in London, and, at his very earnest request, the reply was sup- 
pressed: the editor of the Review saying that the article was 
‘written by a stranger, not by any habitual writer fn the Reivew, 
and that he had not seen it before it was printed, otherwise it 
should not have gone in | 

Had the professor himself been a writer in the Review, this 
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would probably not have happened; but it is well known that he 
openly cendemncd the asperity of that publication, and certainly 
could not have been the author of. any of those abusive articles 
with which that very able publication abounds. 

Professor Playfair was never married: we have seen, that in the 
first part of his life he maintained his father’s family; and, in 1795 
a brother who died left a young family. The professor entirely 
provided for two sons that were left, and assisted the widow and 
three daughters. 

His mother and sisters lived with him at Edinburgh, and in the 
winter he often had nobleman’s and gentlemen’s sons of distinc- 
tion, who boarded in his house. Amongst others was Lord John 
Russel, who, if it were possible, promises to add to the lustre of 
Eis family-name. 

Ever since his return from Italy, in October, 1817, Professor 
Playfair’s health was evidently on the decline; and, about the mid- 
die of June, he was severely attacked by a violent disease in the 
intestines, which put an end to his existence on the 20th. of July 
1819. at seven in the morning. 

Through life he was kind and generous to his relations; i in his 
friendships he was select; and we have seen, in two instances, 
what lengths he went to serve those who had the advantage of 
being of the number. 

Theesteem in which he was held by those who had the best 
opportunities of knowing his private worth, is evident, by the 
sensation his loss has produced. 

As to science, he was to the end zealous in the cause of its 
promotion. We lately had an account of his discovery concern- 
ing the rays of the sun entering a darkened room through a hole 
in the shutter of the window. His account. too, of the wonderful 
velocity with which the timber felled on a mountain in Switzerland 
descended by a wooden trough to a Lake eight miles off, is a 
proof of his constant attention to. the collection of all those facts 
that contribute to the increase of knowledge His preface to the 
second part of the Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
a master-piece. It displays a variety of knowledge, deep think - 
ing, and deep research. 
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CESSION OF THE FLORIDAS. 


Remarks on the Cession of the Floridas to the United States of 
America, and on the necessity of acquiring the island of Cuba, by 
Great Britain. 


From the tenour of the following remarks, the reader will very naturally con- 
clude that the British Government is not quite so conscientious in regard 
to her own interests as some of the English Reviewers would endea- 
vour to persuade the world, They are cxtracted from a very interesting 
essay, which purports to have been communicated to the Morning Chroni- 
cle, (Ist Sept. 1819) by Freeman Rattenbury Esq. They tend to show 
that notwithstanding the scorn and contempt with which those writers 
affect to treat this country, they are disposed to watch our progress with 
serious apprehension. Nothing scems tc alarm them so much as the ag- 
grandizement which would flow from cur possession of the Floridas, be- 
cause among the consequences of that event they béhold the uncertain 
tenure, by which they may then enjoy their West India trade. 


The island of Cuba offers that indemnity, and the only one we 
can consider equivalent to the injury our commerce will sustain 
by their cession of the Floridas to the United States. This beau- 
tiful island, the most important in the Western hemisphere, salu- 
brious in climate, and luxuriant in soil, is separated from the island 
of St. Dominge (which lies to the south-east) by a narrow chan- 
nel; directly below it, West.and by South of the latter, at the 
distance of about ninety miles, lies our jsland of Jamaica. The 
length of Cuba is estimated at 250 leagues, and its breadth from 
15 to 20, comprehending a great variety of unequal surface. Cot- 
ton was found here in abundance by the early settlers, but the 
proverbial indolence of the Spaniards induced them to neglect the 
cultivation of this valuable shrub, which requires little from the 
care and labour of the planter. This article has given place to 
the more recent culture of sugar, coffee, indigo, and tobacco, and 
there is little doubt but if in possession of a vigorous Government, 
disposed to give encouragement to a more extensive agriculture, 
this island would produce a sufficient quantity of sugar for the 
supply of the whole of Europe,“ for although the surface is un- 
equal and mountainous, it possesses extensive plains abundantly 
watered, for the cultivation of the cane, and of every article neces- 
sary to the existence of man; its tobacco surpasses in quality the 
growth of every other part of America, and its reputaticn is so well 


The extraordinary fertility of the Island, and the consequent ascendancy 
it will acquire by a more extensive agriculture, will doubtless excite the op- 
position of the British West India interest, when its accession shall become 
the subject of debate—with Cuba in our possession, we may abandon the 
whole of our West India Islands. 
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established as to require no comment. The range of mountains 
extending from one extremity to the other of the island, offers to 
the climate a variety of temperature and rich soil, producing abun- 
dant crops of coffee, while the wilderness of the interior affords 
protection and pasturage to extensive herds of cattle. 

A very inconsiderable part of the island of Cuba is at present 
in a state of cultivation; some plantations are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jago, a port to the windward of the island, 
and at Trinidada to the south, and in the neighbourhoed of Ma- 
tanza, a secure and spacious bay at the entrance of the old canal; 
but the principal plantations are confined to the beautiful plains 
of the Havanna. S 

The Spanish Government has lately given considerable en- 
couragement to foreign settlers, professors of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in consequence of which, emigration has increased with 
astonishing rapidity, both from Europe and the continent of North 
America: the white population is now estimated more than equal 
to the proportion they bear to the negroes in the islands of the 
West Indies; the last census of the 8 was eight hundred 
thousand. 

The harbour of Havanna, directly opposite ‘Cape Sable, is one of 
the eccurest in the world, and sufficiently capacious to receive the 
fleets of Europe; it is defended by the Moro, and a fort at the point; 
the former, a fortress of considerable importance, is elevated high 
above the surface of the sea, unassailable by ships of war, pro- 
tected on the land side and towards the harbour by four bastions, 
with a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock, and a covered way. 
The Cavagnac, another fortress, at a greater elevation, commands 
the Moro and the town, while the Dalteres and Arostigny batteries 
contribute to its security. 

The city of Havanna is esteemed the finest colonial city of the 
world; a superb square ornaments the centre, and handsome 
structures adorn its various sections; the churches are inconceiva- 
bly magnificent, and richly endowed with plate of gold and silver. 
The opera house of San C arlos equals in the magnificence of its 
decorations, those of Europe. 

The city of St. Jago de Cuba was originally the capital of the 
Island, but it has receded in consequence, with the advance of the 
Havanna, denominated by the Spaniards the key of the Western 
World, and certainly with much justice, since its possession must 
controul the commerce of the Gulph of Mexico. It is from this 
harbour we must, in time of war with the Americans, dispute the 
passage of the Gulph; from this we must succour and support our 
convoys against their hostility, and present to them a secure retreat 
from the violence of the elements, in the dangerous navigation of 
the stream. Here must be the depot of our raval thunder to awe 
our enterprising enemy; while Cumberland harbour on the S. E. 
a capacious and secure estuary, already well known to our cruizers, 
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commands the windward passage, and offers to our controul the 
trade of the West Indies and the Spanish Main. | 

Those advantages, a few of the many prominent ones which the 
island of Cuba possesses as a territorial acquisition, are, however in- 
teresting in themselves, secondary in comparison with the important 
considerations it presents for the security and support of our naval 
' ascendancy, a commanding influence, the chain of our existence 
as a nation, which has given to our pigmy territory the arms and 
power of a giant, suited to the gens of the people, and familiar 
to the habits of our country, for the maintainance of which we 
would sacrifice every other influence. 

With Florida on one side, and the island of Cuba on the other, 
in the possession of hostile and energetic powers, our intercourse 
with the Gulph of Mexico might be interdicted, and our flag ex- 
cluded at their caprice, from the abundant marts for our manu- 
factures, dawning upon our commercial enterprize with the infant 
liberties of South America. 

We must not flatter ourselves with the hope that our pacific 
relations with the United States will have longer continuance than 
the influence of necessity shall operate to restrain their hostility. 
The ambition of that nation to become pre-eminent on the ocean, 
has been nourished by the successes which attended their naval 
contests in the late war, and they confidently anticipate a series of 
triumphs with. renewed warfare, forgetting, or rather wishing to 
conceal from themselves, that the circumstances which gave 
temporary ascendancy to their ensign, did not result from their 
superiority either in tactics or in bravery, but in almost every 
case they had to contend with inferior force both in ships and men, 
while the greater part of their own crews were English deserters, 
impelled to deeds of daring by the recollection that defeat would 
be attended with certain and ignominious death. I do not, in 
saying this, wish to detract from the merits of the American 
sailors, a hardy and intrepid race, but I will not cede one atom of 
the courage of the British tar, bold as their native rocks, in favour 
of any nation under Heaven. I lament, in common with every 
admirer of our naval prowess, that a single laurel should have 
been stripped from our brows, for the magic influence of success 
is dispelled by a single reverse. 

But whether Spain, in ceding-Cuba, could give possession to 
Great Britain, is, I confess, a matter of speculation. The peo- 
ple of that island have little to complain of the government of 
Spain; they are not oppressed by taxation; they have a deyree of 
freedom unknown to the generality of Spanish possessions; their 
ports are open to the commerce of the world, and their produce 
is preferred to the growth of other western colonies. Under 
England they would contemplate being subjected to our colonial 
policy, and to a consequent reduction of trade, and indeed if we 
do net place Cuba, in the event of acquiring it, under the re- 
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strictions which exist in our islands, we shall be guilty of a par- 
tiality that may induce the complaints of the latter. | 
These menacing evils, the people of Cuba have anticipated; 
for the possibility of such a cession, from the weakness of Spain, 
and her decreasing influence on the American Continent, has been 
contemplated by them. The people of the United States, dread- 
ing the proximity of our arms, are actively nourishing this appre- 
hension of evil, aud are ready to aid the first manifestations of 
a desire to throw off the sovereignty of Spain. But for the into- 
lerable egotism of the people of the Union, and for the con- 
tempt they have excited: by their vanity and ambition, Cuba would 
have long since unfettered her dependence upon the Spanish Mo- 
narch, and thrown herself into the federal embrace of the North 
American Union. | | 
During the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, while Spain bowed be- 
neath the yoke of France, from which there was then no prospect 
of relief, the people of Cuba feeling themselves incompetent in 
force to maintain their independence, sent a deputation to Wash- 
ington, proposing the annexation of the island te the federative 
system of North America. The President, however, devoted to 
French influence, and vainly calculating upon the triumphs of that 
nation on the ruins of the British power, until the important 
victory of Trafalgar dissipated the delusion, declined the proffer- 
ed acquisition. | 
While I hazard the opinion that the people ot Cuba will be 
ad verse to the sovereignty of Great Britain, coupled with the 
restrictions of our colonial policy, I am far from believing that 
they would feel. disinclined to the transfer of their allegiance, 
provided.our possession of the island should leave them, in their 
present situation, free ta the commerce of the world. Advancing 
in the scale of consequence, by becoming tributary to the first 
commercial and maritime nation of Eurepe, secure in property 
and liberty, under our protection, the island of Cuba would in- 
crease in population and wealth, with a rapidity unequalled, and 
would amply repay the British government for its fostering care 
and protection, while its rich mountains and fertile plains would 
present to the redundancy of our population a delightful refuge 
from the misery of poverty and despair. i l 
It is our bounden duty, it is our imperative policy to anticipate 
the rivalship of the United States, and. by erecting a power ca- 
pable of contending with them, in their own hemisphere, to pre- 
vent the destruction of our commerce, which will otherwise in- 
evitably follow our neglect of those precautionary measures. For, 
in spite of the infatuated indifference which marks our policy to- 
wards the republic, in spite of the apathy with which we view 
their rapid progress in wealth and power, hereafter the contest 
for the empire of the sea will be between England and the North 
American- Union; a warfare suited to the prejudices of their 
people, and the character of their country. 
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Our North American colonies will also derive security from 
the accession of Cuba by Great Britain. Exposed to our hostility 
on the southern frontier, and the consequent distraction of their 
attention to the various assailable points of their extensive terri- 
tory, the American Union will not be able for many years to come, 
to detach a sufficient force to subjugate the Canadas; in the mean- 
time, the latter will grow in consequence and population equal to 
their own protection. 

Spain will doubtless reluctantly consent to the alienation of the 
Island of Cuba from her sovereignty, but I trust that the Ministers 
of Great Britain will not permit that nation to withhold a posses- 
sion rendered necessary to the protection of our commerce, by 
the weakness which has induced her to cede to the demands and 
menaces of the United States, the important position of the Flo- 
ridas. If ever there existed a necessity for departing from the 
ordinary courtesy and delicacy of nations; if ever self-defence 
justifies coercion, surely the present is the moment; and the 
apologists for the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, can- 
not want an excuse for this equally necessary violence. 

If any example was wanting to prove the degraded power of Spain, 
the imbecility of her councils, and the truckling policy of her adop- 
tion towards the United States, it would be amply furnished by the 
recollection, that her minister was directed to negociate the ces- 
sion of the Floridas, while the troops of the Union were in hos- 
tile possession of Fort St. Marks and the Island of Amelia, while 
their hands were yet reeking with the rapine of her polluted ter- 
ritory, and red with the blood of our murdered countrymen!!! 
But Spain, in the cession of the Island of Cuba to the British 

government, will not merely consult the interest and advantage of 
this country, she will minister to the security of her yet unalie- 
nated territories on the American Continent, by placing the key 
of the western worlc in the possession of a power capable of res- 
training the rapid progress of that ambition with which the United 
States are fired, a passion far more formidable to Spain than to 
England. But should her obstinacy refuse, or our mistaken 
jealousy withhold us from demanding the cession of Cuba, a short 
time, with the Floridas in possession of the United States, will 
suffice to place that island out of the power of Spain to cede, and 
ours to acquire.—If, however, Spain, shall at this period of the 
negociation, assume the language of independence, and hazard 
the experiment of a refusal, we cannot doubt that she is animated 
by the promised support of a formidable alliance. In the mean 
time, the re-opening of congress in the United States will call for 
the explanation of the President upon this extraordinary and uv- 
expected delay, andthe speculators in the Florida lands (who are 
numerous, ) will be clamorous for possession. 

Influenced as the American Executive are by the tide of po- 
pular feeling, it is extremely doubtful, whether they will be able 
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to withstand the demands for the subjugation of a territory so 
highly important to their security and consequence. Nothing 
less than the fear of being involved with the powers of the Eu- 
ropean Continent will restrain them from seizing on the Floridas 
by force of arms. It is true, that their financial and commercial 
difficulties are great and paralyzing. Imitating the vices of our 
system, they have created a fictitious capital through the agency 
of paper circulation. Obliged to return to a more wholesome 
currency, without the gradual operation of legislative restrictions, 
and unpossessed, like ourselves, of a proportionate metallic me- 
dium, they have felt the influence of the transition more severely 
than the people of England. , | 


* 


„— 
THE NURSING OF LOVE. 


Translated from the French. 


WHEN first in Cyprus Love was born, 
And on his blooming mother smil’d, 

Disputes arose that very morn, 

Each strove to nurse the beauteous child! 


With all a mother’s fondness blest, 
The Queen of Beauty instant cried, 

„ Cease! cease your strife! from this fond breast 
‘* My darling boy shall be supplied! 


But Love was such a roguish child, 
He’d gaze upon the heavenly spot, 

Till by the beauteous vase beguil’d, 
The treasure there he quite forgot! 


“ Alas!” exclaim’d the Queen of Charms, 
% He'll never thrive with me, I fear; 

“ I yield him now to other aris; 
„Who will the smiiag infant reap?” 


Then Constancy and Truth arise, 
And eager offer all their aid; 
While Tenderness, who sought the prize, 
Her fascinating charms display’d! 


Then soft-ey'd Delicacy came, 
And seem’d ag if she wish’d to ask, 
But felt her tender languid frame 
Unequal to the pleasing task! 
VOL. VIII. 54 
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Desire appear'd too warm, they said; 
They thought that danger might ensue: 


Attention, then, the boy had bred, 


But she would soon have spoil’d him too! 


In short, the court could not agree | 

What nymph should have the general voice, 

When Hope exclaim'd. Oh give him me!“ 
And Love appear’d to like the choice. . 


When Pleasure heard all this, she thought 
The preference due to her alone; B 
With hasty steps the infant sought, 
. Determin’d he should be her own. 


Disguis’d like Innocence she went, 
And every winning art display’d, 
»Till Hope, unthinking, gave consent, 

An unsuspicious simple maid! 


O’ercome with heat, she wish’d to sleep, 
Her head upon her arm repos’d, 

And gave the smiling boy to keep 
To Innocence, as she suppos’d. 


Twas this the wily maid desir’d; 
Then gave him such delicious fare, 


That on her bosom he expir’d 


With joy too exquisite to hear! 


What sorrow in each face appears; 
The blooming little Love is dead! 

And his fond mother, all in tears, 
Despairing, droups her languid head! 


% He breathes, he breathes! Oh be assur’d ö 
He's only sleeping, Pleasure cries, 

“ And will immediately be cur’d; 
A lethargy has clos’d bis eyes. 


Delightful task! see Tenderness 
Attempts to wake the boy again; 


‘She lulls him in her warm caress, 


But sighs and kisses all are vain! 


Then Folly shakes her rattling beads; 
But unavailing every chance, 

Till Jealousy at last succeds; 
And wakes the infant from his trance. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WOODVILLE. 


THEY tell me of the villas fair, 
That on the banks of Schuylkill rise; 
But ev’ry charm that opens there, 
Beneath the face of summer skies,— 
The green sward walk thro’ scenery, 
That like a bride draws ev’ry eye, 
And fruits and flow’rets ev’ry where 
All have 1 seen, and all are fair. 


But Georgia’s clime delights me more; 
I would not journey north again, 
For sll that art and nature pour ¢ 
Upon the fruitful land of Penn; 
For nature’s choicest bounty lies, 
Beneath the warmth of southern skies; 
Here all the sweets of earth combine,— 
Land of the orange and the vine. 


They tell me that of lovely streams, 
The elm-bound Merrimack excels; 

On its green brink, in fairy dreams 
Enrap’d, I’ve sat till evening bells, 
From distant steeple broke the chain, 
Which fancy wept and wove again;— 
Yes, while a boy, I wander’d there, 
And own that Eastern Lands are fair. 


But Eastern Lands may boast their groves, 
Their ocean-isles and emerald fields; 
Our piny-woods, and turtle doves, 
And gardens where the red bird builds; 
Our river-cane that hides the doe, 
Our forest oak with misletoe, 
Our stately pine and cornel tree, - ' 
Have thousand nameless charms for me. 


O, Woodville! wheresoever yet 
To roam shall prove my destiny, 

O, never can my soul forget 
The pleasant hours I’ve spent by thee! 
Thy pines may no fierce lightnings rend, 
But show’rs of silver dews descend, 
And on thy sylvan bosom swell, 
Those beauties which I love so well. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, xc. 


Lord Byron.—We noticed the poem of 4 Don Juan,” in our 
last, and have been not a little gratified by the coincidence between 
the language of reprehension which we employed, and that of two 
respectable foreign journals which have been imported since our 
Number appeared. The “ British Review” commences an article 
on the subject, by asking the question—* Of a poem so flagitious 
that no bookseller has been willing to take upon himself the pub- 
lication, though most of them disgrace themselves by selling it, 
what can the eritic sayy’ And then, like the old pedagogue, the 
writer proceeds to answer his own inquiry. The praise or cen- 
sure of the critic, he very properly remarks, ought to found itself 
on examples produced from the work itself. For praise, as far as 
regards the poetry, he continues, many passages might be ex- 
hibited; for condemnation, as far as regards the morality, all: but 
none for either purpose can be introduced, without insult to the 
ear of decency, and vexation to the heart that feels for domestic 
or national happiness. The Reviewer proceeds to vindicate his 
own character from an infamous aspersion, contained in the 209th 
and 210th stanzas of the first canto of this poem, in which he de- 
clares that there is not one word of truth. The other Journal to 
which we alluded is Blackwood’s Ldiaburgh Maguzine; the editor 
of which remarks, that it is truly pitiable to think that one of the 
greatest poets of the age should have written a poem, which no 
respectable bookseller could have published without disgracing 
himself. The editor adds, in reference to a communication which 
is deferred to the ensuing Number, a work so atrocious must not 
be suffered to pass into oblivion, without the infliction of that pun- 
ishment on its guilty author, due to such a wanton outrage on all 
that is most dear to human nature, 

Discoveries in Arabia.— Mr. Bankes, who has visited some of 
the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, intends to publish an ac- 
count of his excursion to Wadi Moosa, (the Valley of Moses,) 
with engravings of the drawings which he made of the hitherto 
undescribed excavated temples there; as well as of the Jerrasch, 
which excel in grandeur and beauty even those of Palmyra and 
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Balbec. In company with several other English travellers, Mr. 
Bankes left Jerusalem for Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of. Abraham; an edifice constructed in the 
lower part of such enormous masses of stone, (many of them up- 
wards of twenty feet in length,) that it must be ascribed to that 

remote age in which durability was the principle chiefly consulted 
in the formation of all edifices of the monumental kind. They 
then proceeded to Kerrac, through a country broken into hills and 
pinnacles of the most fantastic form; and along the foot of moun- 
tains, where fragments of rock-salt indicated the natural origin of 
that intense brine, which is peculiarly descriptive of the neigh- 
bouring waters of the Dead Sea. After leaving Karrac, they so- 
journed for a short time with a party of Bedouin Arabs. Quit- 
ting the tents of these Bedouins, they passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some relics of antiquity, which they 
conjectured were of Roman origin.— The Ruins which have ac- 
quired the name of Wadi Moosa, from that of a village in their 
vicinity, are the wreck of the city uf Petra, which, in the time of 
Augustus Czsar, was the residence of a monarch, end the capital 
of Arabia Petrea. The country was conquered by Trajan, and 
annexed by him to the province of Palestine. In more recent 
times, Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, having made himself also 
master of Petra, gave it the name of the Royal Mountain. The 
travellers having gratified their curiosity with a view of these stu- 
pendous works, went forward to Mount Hor, which they ascended, 
and viewed a building on the top, containing the tomb qf Aaron, 
a simple stone monument, which an ancient Arab shows to the 
pilgrims. 

Volcanic Water The fountain which M. Gimbernot has con- 
trived in the interior of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, by means 
of a certain process which condenses the volcanic vapours, at- 
tracts still more and more the attention of the curious. During 
the last feast of Pentecost, the peasants who were making their 
accustomed pilgrimage to the hermitage of Vesuvius, were not a 
little astonished at finding, just in the neighbourhood of fire, a 
source of the most delicious and salutary refreshment, where they 
could quench their thirst. The pilgrims took a liking to this vol- 
canic water; and as several amongst them had experienced its sa- 
lutary effects on the stomach and bowels, its medicinal fame rapidly 
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spread. Curiosity, and the hope of being relieved from slight 
indispositions, have ever since daily attracted crowds of pilgrims, 
who traverse: the beds of lava, in e to the fountain of 
Vesuvius. 

An Electrical Man.—Dr. Hartman, of Frankfort, on the Oeder 
has published in a German Medical Journal, a statement, accord- 
to which he is able to produce at pleasure an efflux of electrical 
matter {rom his bedy towards other persons. You hear the crack- 
ling, see the sparks, and feel the electrical shock. He has now 
acquired this facylty to so high a degree that it depends solely 
on his own pleasure to make an electric spark issue from his 
fingers, or to draw it from any other part of his body. Thus in 
this electrical man, the will has an influence on the development 
of the electricity which had not hitherto been observed except 
in the electrical eel. 

A Biography of Generat Hamilton is preparing for publica- 
tion by Joseph Hopkinson, Esg. into whose hands the papers, &c. 
of the late General Hamilton have been delivered. 

According to the latest accounts from the literary circles 
abroad, it appears that Professor Leslie, whom it was expected 
would succeed the illustrious Playfair, in the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, will, in all probability, 
fail of that object; the celebrated Chalmers, of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, having offered himself as a candidate to the town coun- 
cil for that station. Mr. Chalmers is perhaps not less remarkable 
for his acquirements as a mathematician and natural philosopher, 
than as a preacher. 

A new volume of Travels through the United States and Ca- 
nada, by one Palmer, has just appeared at London. Fearon’s work 
has reached the fourth edition. 

Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United States are advertised 
by Longman and Co. London. Price 13 132. 6d. sterling. A 
French translation will shortly appear at Paris. 

The last volume of the Swedish Philosophical Journal, jast 
published, in the Swedish language, contains an ample analysis of 
the Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New 
York. We shall be much obliged to any of our New York friends 
who will favour us with a translation of this paper. Professor 
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Pictet, of Geneva, has also given a translation, in the French lan- 
guage, of the principal papers in the same Transactions. 

The British minister at Paris has been instrueted by the Prince 
Regent, to endeavour to procure a copy of the Logarithmic Ta- 
bles prepared by the French Institate; and to propose to have it 
printed at the joint expense of the two nations. 

The “ Tales of the Hall,” by Mn Crabbe, consist of many 
poems, in which the lives of so vast a number of individuals are 
unfoided, that it may almost be said that a general view is given 
in them of the moral character of the people of England. There 
is something very happy in the plan of that one poem to which all 
the different stories belong; and the interest that we are made to 
take in the destinies of the persons who recite the narrative, im- 
parts so great a charm to the whole, that our feelings never flag, 
but with increasing sympathy and delight, watch the fortunes of 
every successive actor that is brought to figure before us. Two 
brothers, who had been separated in youth, and had never met each 
other since that early scparation, meet in advanced life in the pater- 
nal “ Hall“ of the elder; and recount to each other all the most 
deeply interesting events of good or bad fortune that had befallen 
them,—drawing, in fact, a picture of their own lives, and of all 
those who had interested their affections, or influenced their hap- 
piness. The characters of the two brothers are admirably deli- 
neated—the elder being a grave, and somewhat formal bachelor, 
with most of the peculiarities of that class of men, but sensitive, 
affectionate and thoughtful—and the younger a generous seaman, 
who, having long buffeted with fortune, and learned many fine 
virtues in the school of adversity, had rather improvidently but 
happily married; and had visited his rich brother with many mis- 
givings of mind and doubts of brotherly reception. They are de- 
lighted with each other—and, when the day of parting arrives, 
the sailor finds that the squire has purchased for him a pleasant 
dwelling not far from the “ Hall,” where he, his wife, and children 
are to reside for the rest of their lives. There is great tender- 
ness and beauty in all that relates to the affection of these brothers; 
and the contrast of their characters is throughout most admirably 
sustained. All they have to tell each other is perfectly new; and 
consequently all their relations are given with wonderful earnest- 
ness and vivacity. Mr. Crabbe lets us in at once to their charac- 
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ters—and loving the men, we listen with all the eager attention of 
friends to the varied story of their lives. | 
The last Number of the British Review,” contains a very long 
and interesting, though rather a superficial article on the State ef 
Literature, Religion, Slavery, Cc. in this country. Prefixed to 
this paper we have the titles of no less than seventeen of the pro- 
ductions of our own press,. The writer commences with some 
very just observations on the infancy of our literature, and he as- 
signs some rersons for the slowness of its growth. What strikes 
him, in the first place, is the thin population which is spread over 
the immense surface of our territory, and opposes many serious 
ebstacles to the production and circulation of literary effusions. 
We have not sufficient family wealth to create a demand for ori- 
ginal works; there is little literary competition among us; no re- 
wards, and few honours capable of exciting a generous emulation. 
The compiler of a heavy, dull and tasteless podrida, under the 
name of a political journal, will be richly compensated; while te- 
vary works, in which wit, genius and learning, combine tu amuse 
and instruct, are annually descending to the tomb of the Capulets. 
If such be the character of the patrons of literature in our coun- 
try, it is scarcely. necessary to add that we have few authors 
by profession. If, here and there, such a person exist, he will be 
found, drudging along in bis gainless calling, in solitude and silence. 
He does not repose in the bowers of academic learning, where the 
wise of other ages and nations surround him and encourage his 
labours. Among his cotemporaries, he finds no congenial mind 
with which he may compare his own; nor, if it be of that exube- 
rant and powerful description which requires no auxiliary, are 
there any publishers or public institutions among us, to print 
books on such terms as are indispensible to their completion and 
finish.. An American author can enjey none of that leisure to 
correct which Horace enjoined. Nor do his labours terminate 
with the delivery of his Mss., or the visits of the Printer’s Devil. 
He must pass through another purgatory. A distant day is as- 
signed for the payment of what he has earned, which, in many 
Mstances, never arrives, and he is condemned to endless Jere- 
miads about “ Delinquent Subscribers,” „Dull Sales,“ and bank- 
ruptagents. To such causes as these may be added the constant 
. influx of foreign literature, which furnishé¥ without any charge 
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for copy-right, full employment for all the capital that we can 
invest in this specics of trade. The English Looks are offered to 
the American bibliopole with the advantages of established repu- 
tation. They come from a foreign country, too, which considera- 
tion can only operate in favour of our countrymen when they go 
abroad to become prophets. Thus if an American writer rely upon 
the bookseller, who is the true Meccenas, he must encounter feartul 

odds, and if he trust to a subscription, he is likely to find patron- 

age, like Love, as he is described by the poet, an inhabitant of 
the rocks.—The Reviewer notices the great number of our news- 

papers, which he characterizes very justly as being miserably 

edited; yet his condemnation is much too general when he affirms 

that they. seldom contain any thing but shipping intelligence, ex- 

tracts from English newspapers, and advertisements, among which 

those for run-away slaves form a frequent and prominent article. 

Such advertisements as are here alluded to, are never seen but 
in the papers of the Southern States, and they do not occur there 
eftener than in his Britannic Majesty’s West-India islands. 

Our Law-Booke are represented as consisting principally of 
reports of cases, adjudged in the various courts of justice in the 
different states, digests of the laws of the several states, editions 
of „ Blackstone’s Commentaries,“ and other English elementary 
law books with notes, adapting them to American readers, and 
some translations of the works of eminent French jurists who 
treat on commercial law. Mr. Fearon is quoted as having given 
some instances of the dependance of our judges upon the counsel, 
which the Reviewer thinks cannot fail to produce strong senti- 
ments of contrast in the mind of the reader who reflects upon the 
indepéndence and uprightness, which so eminently characterise 
those who preside in the different English Courts of Justice. We 
believe that we are quite as well acquainted with this matter as 
Mr. Fearon is, and we hesitate not to aver that our Bench exhi- 
bits quite as much integrity of character as that of Great Britain. 
No instance has occurred here of an impeachment for corruption! 


* There have been three American editions of this work: viz two in this 
city, of which one was published by Bell during the Revolution, and the other 
coutained the notes of Judge Tucker; the third, enriched with Christsan’s 
notes, was published in Massachusetts. 

VOL. VIII. 55 
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We have yet produced no Lord Bacon! As to our lawyers, it is 
sufficient to say that an attorney is not here as he is in England, a 
bye-word for chicanery. The assertion of Fearon that want of 
principle among our professional men, is leudly complained of 
among the Americans, must be understood as referring only to 
that class with which he appears to have associated. Among our 
publications relative to topography, the labours of the New-York 
Historical Society occupy a conspicuous rank and of those works 
most ceserving of attention among our histories, the writer enu- 
merates Smith’s Histories of New-York and New-Jersey; Trun- 
bull’s Connecticut; Ramsay’s South-Carolina; Jefferson’s. Vir- 
ginia; Belknap’s New-Hampshire; Drake’s Picture; Williams’s 
Vermont; Hutchinson’s Massachusetts; Darby and Stoddarts 
Louisiana; and he regrets that he has not room to quote from Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Letters from the British Settlement in Pennsylvania” 
an exposition of the fallacious statements contained in Mr. Birk- 
beck’s Letters from the Illinois.” Wilson’s „American Omi- 
thology,” it is admitted is a.work of equal accuracy and splendour, 
and might accompany without disgrace, the finer specimens of the 
English press. This is high praisc, but it is not more than was 
dearly earned by the zealous but unfortunate projector of this 
invaluable work. In natural history, mineralogy, batany and medi- 
cine, we are allowed to boast of several eminent writers. Maclure 
and Cleave land are particularly praised; and it is admitted that the 
Medical School at Philadelphia is conducted by professors, whose 
akill and attainments would not disgrace any European University. 
The information contained in the first volume which has been pub- 
lished by the Committee of History” &c. attached to the 
American Philosophical Society, is considered as too interestisg 
to be despatched in this brief natice, and therefore a separate arti- 
cle is allotted to it. Next in order to this body of American savan: 
the English reader is introduced to their silent but industrious 
competitors, the Academy of Natural Sciences, which was estab- 
lished in this city in 1817. The Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety fellows. Chief Justice Marshal's biographical work is 
described as unquestionably the greatest work which the United 
States have produced. Though it bears evident marks of haste 
and even negligence, yet it is considered, upon the whole, as credi- 
table to the author both as a scholar and historian. The writer 
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finds many important materials for American history in the six- 
teen volumes of historical papers of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, but he refers to the work of Mr. Pitkin, for no other 
purpose, it would scem, than to remind us of the acknowledgments 
of Mr. Bristec in reference to his obligations to that valuable col- 
lection of political and statistical information. Of Mr. Bristed’s 
book we have already intimated our opinion; and of Mr. Warden's 
it need only be said, that it is a crude and undigested mass of in- 
formation, collected without judgment and arranged withoug taste. 
The compiler is so ignorant of this country that he knows not 
what is important and what deserves no attention. The “ Statis- 
tical View” of Pitkin and the “ Annals” of Seybert, are works of 
_ unquestionable authority, which will rise in value, in proportion 
as they are known, and we should be glad if the English critics 
would introduce them to their readers along with the rhetorical 
flourishes of some of our writers and the dull compilations of 
others. The late Mr. Eddy is praised for the accuracy of his 
maps, and important acquisitions to science are anticipated from 
the trigonometrical survey of our coast by Mr. Haslee ( Haslet.) 
By a communication from this gentleman, which was read at the 
last meeting of the American Philosophical Society, we learn that 
this arduous undertaking is nearly completed. The result of Mr. 
Haslet’s labours will probably appear in the nextyolume of the Socie- 
ty’s Transactions. Of American novels, the critic finds none that 
posssess sufficient merit to claim a notice; yet we know that the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Charles B. Browne have been warmly applauded by 
some of the best critics in England. Mr. Adams’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric” are praised for exhibiting much useful learning, well 
digested. His style, it is said, is not entirely free from Ameri- 
canisms, and it is sometimes even inflated. This gentleman is 
considered as one of our best scholars, but we think his style is 
far from being, as the Reviewer states, pure and easy. Mr. 
Adams claims a right to coin words; which is a pernicious heresy 
ia the Republic of Letters. Why should I not employ a new 
word, exclaim those who contend for this privilege, when I can find 
none to express so precisely what is passing in my mind? With- 
out admitting the poverty of language which is here presumed, 
we answer that the new word should be excluded, because the 
reader cannot know what was the precise state of mind which ren- 
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dered this innovation necessary. Such men as Bolingbroke, Ad- 
‘dison and Swift, found no difficulty in cqnversing with the world 
through the common channels, and until men of mightier minds 
shall arise among us, we do not perceive the necessity of inventing 
extraordinary means of communication. We shall not enter the 
lists with the Reviewer on the subject of our poetry, though we 
object to the competency of that tribunal which decides that the 
versificatlon of Mr. Paulsen’s (Paulding's) “ Backwoodsman” is 
uniformly smooth; nor are we willing to admit the character which 
he ascribes to the “ sentiments” and “ invectives” of the wretched 
doggrel of that poem. Foreign critics do us great injustice when 
they suppose that the gentlemen of this country indulge in such 
vulgar rancour as they find in these lines; and in point of fact the 
Reviewer is entirely mistaken, when he asserts that the Transat- 
lantic critics have awarded the highest place among their native 
poets to“ Mr. Paulsen. His poem was received with the most 
frigid indifference, nor could all the applause of & the most emi- 
nent literary men in the United States” preserve it from contempt. 
Mr. Niles, too, quoted the apostrophe to Independence, as a spe- 
cimen of the work, and he challenged “ a comparison of it with 
any thing that the best-puffed poets of the old world had given us 
for fifty years past!” (Niles’ Register, 14 Nov. 1818.) Our 
opinion of it will be, found in the Number for January last. Under 
the head of Arte and Sciences, two journals are mentioned; to 
wit, Judge Cooper's * Emporium of Arts and Sciences,” a valua- 
ble work which followed the common fate several years ago, and 
Dr. Silliman’s journal, which is deservedly praised. No less than 
nine literary magazines illustrate the title of general literature. 
The Analectic Magazine, it is said, contains many able criticisms 
and well written essays; the most eminent literati are contributors 
to it, and its monthly sale is estimated at three thousand.“ At 
the commencement of the present year, it was announced that 
the formidable corps which is here alluded to had been strength- 
encd by “an extended number of able contributors;” and it must 
be admitted that the Reviewer could scarcely say less of the 
fruits of such a combination of talents, when we observe that 
by far the most considerable portion of their labour consists in 


It is generally safest to believe no more than half of what we bear. 
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copying from the English journals. The “ Port Folio,” continues 
the Reviewer, enjoys nearly an equal circulation,“ and is con- 
ducted with ability. “ This journal was established nearly twenty 
years ago, by the late Mr. Dennie, who has been called the Ad- 
dison of America, but whose talents were not appreciated by his 
countrymen ds they deserved.t”? Mr. Dennie was appreciated to 
the full extent of his merits. He had in the Port Folio, what Dr. 
Johnson would have described as the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. But he wantonly threw it 
from him, and perpctually declaimed on the very evils which his 
own want of prudence had created. The “American Review” 
had an extensive patronage, but it was speedily discontinued in 
consequence of the bankruptcy of the publishers. The fate of 
the “ North American Review” cannot yet be predicted. It is 
said to be supported by an association of distinguished literary gen- 
tlemen in New-England, but the fact does not fully appear on the 
record. There is one article in the last Number, which contains 
as much bad writing as could well be brought together in the same 
space. We never saw much “ ability” in the & American Maga- 
zine and Review,” at New-York, and the public probably enter- 
tained the same opinion, as it was suffered to enjoy but a very 
brief existence, and it died unhonoured and unlamented. Of the 
« Western Review,” but two Numbers have yet appeared. 

The “ American Law Journal, by Mr. Hall,’ and Johnson’s 
Reports, are mentioned under the title of Law. A comparison be- 
tween our Reports and those which now emanate from the British 
press, would redound much to our honour. 


We feel no inclination to notice any of the recent publications 
on the domestic convulsions in Great Britain. The Mobs which 
are striving to disturb the peace of society, cannot fail to excite 
ccmmiseration for the delusion under which they are brought to- 
gether. That the designing knaves who have deluded the people, 


* See the last note. 


t Here the Reviewer repeats the sarcasm of Mr. Bristed, in which Mr. 
Dennie is represented as having received from “ his benevolent fellow-citi- 
zens, as a recompence for his felicitous effusions of genius, taste, &c. &c.— 
permission to starvè; we have alreudy stated, that this is an assertion which is 
without the slightest shadow of foundation. 
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will succeed in forcing the slightest change of measures upon the 
Government, no rational man will believe. That Government is 
supported. by the men of property in the’kingdom, who, without 
reference to any Ministry, or any party, will take the alarm, and 
rally round the constituted authorities, on the slightest apprehen- 
sion of violence and misrule. Thus the hands of the Ministry are 
strengthened; and the moderate friends of reformation arc com- 
pelled to admit the necessity of what are called strong measures: 
such as the “ Suspension Act,” the „ Seditious Meeting Act,” 
and other laws, which the Reformists of 1817 ought to remember. 
A reform can only be accomplished in England by peaceable 
means; and the successful champions must be sought, not among 
the vagabonds, male and female, who make inflammatory speeches, 
but among the wealthy, who have a stake in the community 
These men are cautious and timid, but they are the supporters of 
the Government. If the Brummagem patriots were to elect a 
parliament of their own men, they could not find food and em- 
ployment for the poor, unless they could create a demand for 
English manufactures. Their fellow subjects cannot be per- 
suaded, by all the blandishments of Referm, to consume more than 
they want. The demand of Government has been greatly di- 
minished by the peace, and foreign countries are every day learn- 
ing to supply themselves. Throughout the whole world, mdustry 
has been checked, enterprise enervated, and credit destroyed; and 
we fear that the great political system will not be put to rights by 
the philosophers of Birmingham and Smithfield 


The proceedings on the trial of M. Bavoux, Professor in the 
Law School at Paris, present some curious indications of the 
feelings of the French people and of the French government. M. 
Bavoux was accused of having excited citizens to disobey the laws, 
by expressions used by him in his lectures. The passages which 
have been alleged against him, consist of a very free, and, as it 
appears to us, on the whole, a just criticism on the code Napoleon, 
especially on the Penal code. With reference to the formation of 
this code, M. Bavoux says, “ Legislation, which was so far ad- 
vanced in 1791, and in the year four, far from continuing its pro- 
gress, and reaching the level of the knowledge of the age, 
seemed to move in a retrogade direction. Humanity lost all the 
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conquests which it had made in former years. All that there was 
great or generous in our criminal laws was unworthily effaced 
from them. The pompous words juries, public procedure, judi- 
cial independence, individual liberty, were perfidiously preserved, 
but they were made void of meaning. Many of the defects of our 
ancient jurisprudence were recalled, sometimes indirectly, but 
always effectually; the institution of juries, as we have seen, was 
totally deprived of its virtue. In dread even of the shadow of it 
that remained, the formation of the juries was given up to autho- 
rity. The judicial bodies thus assisted by the Prefects, and 
placed under the direct influence of the government, were armed 
with a very great power They might deprive the citizens of 
their liberty under the slightest pretexts, and keep them for a 
long time in chains without bringing them to trial. Their dis- 
cretionary power, added to their formation of Juries at their will, 
made them almost sure of obtaining convictions.” Another pas- 
sage which is alleged against M. Bavoux, is one in which he 
quotes the authorities of Beccaria and Bentham, in disapprobation 
of the prodigality with which the punishment of death is scattered 
through the penal code; but we shall rather quote the passage 
which refers to crimes against the state.—* It is here“ he says, 
ci that the distrustful and suspicious character of the Imperial 
Government manifests itself in the first class of crimes against 
the external and internal safety of the State; it plans plots and 
crimes sgainst the Prince and his family. We are not astonished 
that the legislator has busied himself with this crime before any 
other. What is remarkable, is, that he has placed in the same 
rank, plots and overt acts, (attentats,) in spite of the enormous dif- 
ference-which exists between them.” [Here the Professor ex- 
plained the enactments respecting plots and overt acts, complot et 
attentat, and showed that the enactment in the case of /ese-majeete' 
was directly contrary to the practice respecting other crimes, in 
which the design to commit a crime is never considered equal to 
the crime itself, except when it is manifested by overt acts.] “It 
belongs only,” he continued “ to him who readeth that which is not 
written, to weigh thoughts in a balance, and to apply to them pun- 
ishments proportioned to their consistence or reality; besides, if 
the aim of penal law is to repair as much as possible the mischief 
resulting from a crime, how can a conception which has produced 
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no evil, become an object of punishment? The dream of Marsyas 
which Dionysius of Syracuse, punished as lese majeste —the death 
of the gentleman executed in the Halles of Paris for having thought 
of assassinating Henry III., acts which posterity has loaded with 
constant and universal execration, are they not legalised by our 
present code! To deviate from the common rule for the crime 
of lese majeste by punishing the beginning of the execution of ade- 
sign, even when by the free will and reflection of the culprit it 
has been stopped, to close in this case all avenues to repentance 
was in direct opposition to the purest morality of all religions, 
but it was a great sacrifice which the sanctity of the Monarch cal- 
led for. At least, in this case then, was that external manifesta- 
tion which showed that the criminal did not confine himself to 
imagination. But going further, we are plunged into uncertainty. 
The Legislator and the judge plunge themselves into fallibility; 
they give toa future event a real existence, and strike at a shadow 
instead of a substance.” 

Whether the observations were well placed in the lectures of 
M. Bavoux, we think there can be but one opinion as to the pro- 
secution against him. It shows that the inculpation of laws fa- 
vourable to tyranny, is not pleasing to the French Government, 
even when these laws have emanated from Bonaparte himself. 
The trial was full of irrelevant matter. Questions were put to him 
which could have no reference to the establishment of his crimi- 
nality, though they might fix on him moral blame. He was asked 
for instance, whether he did not justify the Convention, and 
attack the emigrants, and treat the doyen (in a private conversa- 
tion) as a brigand. What all this had to do with the question, 
whether he had excited his pupils to disobey the laws, we cannot 
conjecture. It seems to have produced laughter in the whole court. 
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LE SAGE’S ‘ATLAS—GREATLY rs AaS 


M. Car 5 Son, Philadelphia, propose to publish, by 1 
FOISN complete Genealogical, Historical, Chronological, 
nd Geog vcd ATLAS ; being a general guide to History, both 
cient and Modern; ; exhibiting an accurate account of the origin, 

C ges of all the royal families, from the beginning of 
the world, 2 present time ; together with the various possessions, 

yam pn m * of renown, and remarkable events, to the battle - 

_ of Waterloo, and general peace of 1815 ; according to the plan of 
Le Sage. Greatly improved. From. the new London edition, en- 
arge. eleven new Historical, and twenty-six Geographical 
laps + the whole forming a complete system of Geography and His- 
By C C. Gros, of the University of Paris, and J. Aspin, Pro- 
r of History, &e. The whole carefully revised and corrected, 
‘the addition of two new charts, one of the United States, and 
Sout h Merlen; and an Index to all the names 5 in 


2 “ison i is very justly esteemed a considerable branch’ bof polite lite- 
r ew accomplishments are more valued than an accurate know- 
of the histories. of different nations; and scarcely any literary pro- 
is more regarded than agwell written history of a nation, The just- 
s of this observation has be cknowledged by the wisest and best of 
en in ail civilized countries, icero has said of history, that i it enables 
: triumph over time itself, by carrying us back through the vast and 
ring space of numberless lapsed ages, and making us eye-witnesses 
volutions that have happened in the world ; and he pronounces 
rpetual childhood on the man who continues ignorant ‘of 
n. € prior to bis birth. 
$ ete were so convinced of the importance of History, that they 
d ified and raised altars to it; gave it the first place among the s 
dest. it before all bers, because, they said, the study of 
red a combination of them all: Clio, the first of the nine Muses, whom 


ve. n had created, presided over History. They 
cane those who devoted ne this charming study, who 


; W of the necessary talents riting History, to be men’ ri- 
~.Yileged above their fellows, worthy of th 7 
A 


C 


ost unlimited recompence and 
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of the highest honours. In the remoter peri 
as beings more than human; a kind of demigod 
at the public ſestivals, and listened to with ra 
their approbation by unbounded applauses, while tl h 
the writers with crowns; Kingsand Rulers of States a 
coùncils, and into their most intimate society : in ia 

the first rank among his fellow-citizens. Incredible. as this nay a 
in the present day, it is no exaggeration ; Herodotus, Thuc; cy dic : 
many others, were loaded with honours equal to those e wnferr upon 

most renowned Generals of their age. 8 Dipan 

As to the study of History, we must amilia 48 l the re lutiot 
that have happened in the world are to be derived from two causes? Fir 
The connections between the different states existing int Fagen at th 
same time; or their situations relatively to each eng Second b 
different characters, geniuses, dispositions, &e. of the. p eopl 
constituted those states. The student in History, the: 
enquire into the state of the world in general in its 1 i 
tions inhabited its several parts; what was their extent 
what particular period they arose, and when they de 
ject should be to know the various events that have t api —. j 
dividual nation : and thus he will discover many of. be a 
volutions, which before he knew only as isolated f 

To read History to advantage, it is also requisite tol 
with the sister-sciences of GzoGrapruy and CHRONC 
emphatically and justly been called “ Zhe Eyes ut J 
count of the light and perspicuity they impart to i 2.15 
assistance of which, the reader will soon find himself b 
plexed in the attempt to draw a perfect whole from the va 
events presented to his view; and will Pede 
his study as a vain pursuit. 

By Geography, which describes the situations of countr 
locality of events ; and by Chronology, which treats of tim 
not only the period in which they took place, but a 
another, 

GEOGRAPHY is either ancient, of the middle ages; or m 
we learn the state and division of the ancient continent f 
mote times to the end of the fifth centr 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire. 
describes the state of the world between the ft and fift 
centuries; and Modern Geography explains the polit al 
earth adopted by modern nations, down to the present ti 

Of the Geography of the earth prior to the Del 
present themselves. Indeed the total wreck ind 
event forbids us to enquire beyond it. The situatic a of the 1 
Paradise has been warmly debated by writers, tho igh | it i ce 
none of them could ever hope to arrive at demonstr jon. An 
Moses, in writing his description, had an eye to the 2 st 
earth in his own time, or to its condition before the F ; 
case too remotely circumstanced, even to hope for any thir thin 
conjecture. an 

The ancient Geography after the Deluge; though still ot 
points, presents somewhat of certainty in its more impc 
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ow ing to the light thrown upon it by celebrated ancient writers. Pompo- 
nius Mela, a Spaniard, who lived under Tiberius, and Ptolemy, of Pelusi- 
um, in Egypt, who flourished about a hundred years after, have rendered 
importam services in this respect; though they are both inferior to Strabo, 
a Gree® Geographer, who lived under Augustus, and whose works, writ- 
ten with taste, and full of interesting historical accounts, are in every re- 
spect worthy of the enlightened age in which they were composed. The 
celebrated D’Anville, by an unremitted application during his whole life, in 
the last century, threw so much light upon this science, that he has left very 
little to be desired. . 

In what are termed the middle ages, owing to the unsettled state of 
mankind, the multiplicity of evanescent kingdoms, which arose and disap- 
peared almost in the same instant, and the universal ignorance which pre- 
vailed, we have few good maps or treatises to illustrate the Geography of 
that period. 

Modern Geography is not only better understood than the two branches 
just alluded to, but claims a much higher degree of importance, and when 
combined with them renders the whole complete. Though last in order, 
it should certainly be the first attended to, as it enables the student more 
readily to apprehend the places of antiquity, and to apply the new names 
to them. For instance, when reading of Gaul or Iberia, he should be pre- 
pared to identify them with France and Spain, places whose situation are 
rendered familiar to him by daily occurrences and conversation. And as 
Geography is necessarily encumbered with a multitude of names, which it 
is nevertheless necessary to commit to memory, it has been found useful 
to adopt an artificial mode of fixing them there, by characterising every 
place by some historical subject, either natural, civil, or ecclesiastical ; or 
by some particulars of its commerce, soil, or manners of the inhabitants, of 
some remarkable battle or siege, the origin of some considerable family, 
&c. This association of ideas, at the same time that it makes a very dura- 
ble impression on the mind, will also render the study itself agreeably 
interesting and amusing. | 

The study of History also includes that of STATISTICS, or of the man- 
ners, customs, religion, laws, language, and occupations of the nations 
treated of: they are sometimes taken in conjunction; though more gene- 
rally Statistics have the precedence. 

The science of GenzaLocy, a very prominent feature in this Work, 
chiefly applies to illustrious families, and as it points out the ties of blood 
between sovereign Princes, ought never to be omitted by those who would 
obtain a clear and perfect understanding of the history they peruse ; for it 
leads to a just means of appreciating the rights of succession, as well as of 
the pretensions of Princes to the thrones they occupy or lose, frequently 
discovers the secret motives of their wars and alliances, and elucidates 
many facts, which otherwise must remain obscured by doubts. 

Cunoxoroo v, it has already been observed, presents the order of time 
in which the several transactions recorded in history occurred. This science 
has been erroneously neglected by readers of history, from a supposition 
that it could afford them no amusement ; or that its office was merely to 
decide controverted points of uncertain date: but upon due examination, 
such readers will discover that historical facts derive a strength and ener- 

from Chronology, which distinguish them from legendary tales, and 
characterise them as identical links in the chain of human affairs. Chro- 
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IT has been well observed that “ what is received by the eye m: 
more lasting impression on the mind than what enters by the ear "a nd hi 
it is, that no one pretends to teach Geography without laying bef 
pupil a Map of the country which forms the subject of the lesson; for 
vain would the teacher dictate, and the scholar read, without the h 
this visible representation of the object of their labours. Maps o 
phy had been long in use before any attempt of a similar kind 
in the department of History and Chronology: but at lengt T 
vantage of presenting to the eye an embodied form of whe ty 
in the historic page, shone like a new light upon the world, an 
now in possession of many Maps and Charts of Chrono ogy an 
which, while they represent the principal revolutions « 
different ages of the world, serve also to explain in a clear and 
ner the most intricate and obscure branches of those ciences, 
vention, however, is but of recent date, it is-s je 
tions as to its mode, which the genius of different writers 
and as no general plan has yet been laid down, as in the ea 
phical Maps, it remains open to the improvement of every 
deavour. ~ +e 

A few years ago, an attempt was made in this country, by 
to exhibit several important branches of History upon a se 
presenting at one view whatever is most interesting in the s 
tries of which they treated; particularly the Genealogy of the 
and the Chronological order of Events : after his return to the 
the same gentleman published an enlarged: edition of tl yat 
though his pte was greatly approved, it was considered as € 
method and execution. This was the inducement that Jed the 
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of History, Chronology, Genealogy, Statistics, and Geography, that should 
not be found in this new edition of Lavoiswe’s ATLAS. 

With this view, besides the Continuator of the first Edition,. the Pro- 
prietor has engaged an English gentleman, whose historical writings have 
been very favourably received in the higher circles, to superintend the pro- 
gress of the Work in its Chronological and Geographical branches, with 
an express desire that nothing might be spared that could possibly tend to 
further his object of producing a more perfect analysis of History and Geo- 
graphy than has ever before appeared. And he flatters himself that his 
efforts have not been in vain, and that he shall have the satisfaction of see- 
ing his most sanguine hopes crowned witbr all the success he has anticipated. 
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I. MODERN WORLD.—Geographical Map of the Mopzern Wor.p, 
including its several Divisions by Continents, Zones, Climates, Reli- 
gions, Colours, and Positions; Itinerary Measures for ancient and 
modern Geography; Dimensions of the Earth, and the Tracks of 
the most celebrated Navigators, with a summary Account of their 
Discoveries. 

2. REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the Revo.utions of Em- 
pires and Kingdoms, from the repeopling of the World after the 
Deluge, to the French Revolution. 

3. REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the most important E- 
VENTS, from the Beginning of the French Revolution, in 1789, to 
the Year 1813. | 

4 REVOLUTIONS.—Chronological Map of the most important E- 
VENTS, from 1813 to 1816. 

5» PANTOGRAPHY.OF HISTORY, Part I.—A Representation of 
the relative Situations of the States and Sovereigns of Europe, du» 
ring the first ten Centuries of the Christian Æra. 

6. PANTOGRAPHY OF HISTORY, Part II. -A Representation of 
the relative Situations of the States and Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Beginning of the Eleventh Century, to the Year 1815. 

7. ANCIENT WORLD.—Two Geographical Maps, viz. 1. The An- 
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nopsis of the Origin of Nations. 

8. SACRED. HISTORY.—Genealogical Map of Sacrep Hiérory, 
from the Creation to the Reign of Saul, first King of Israel. 

9. SACRED HISTORY.—Two Geographical Maps, illustrative of Sa- 
cred History, viz. 1. Canaan, with Part of Eaypt, during the Re- 
sidence of the Israelites in the Desert, with the Journeys of the Jatter 
in the Wilderness, and an Account of the Canaanites. 2. CANAAN. 
subsequent to its Conquest by the Israelites, and its Division among 
their Tribes; also, the Form of the Israelitish Camp, and a Plan of 
the City of Jerusalem. i 
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troductory to the History of Greece, inclu 
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rity brought down to the Aira of the Destruction of Troy. | 

17. GREECE.—Historical Map of the most considerabl e Ki 
Greece, from the earliet Ages to the Conquest . 
the Romans. — Thie Map, which, in the former E 
Atlas, presented merely a List of the Kings of that C 
now the most complete Analysis of Grecian Genealog 

18. MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.—Geograp | 
Map of the Roman Emprre, representing the most r 
e Battles and Sieges; an Account of the Civil! 

e Romans; and a View of the celebrated impi 

19, ROMAN REPUBLIC.—Historical Map of the F 
from the foundation of Rome, A. M. 3251, to the E o l 
3973, witb a List of the Consuls. | ven : ree Pu 

20. ROMAN EMPIRE.—Historical Map of the Roma: Eaves from 
Augustus, B. C. 31, to Constantine the Great, A. L * 26. 

21. ROMAN EMPIRE.—Historical Map of the Rom 2 E 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 306, to the Dissolution ¢ 7 
Empire, in 476; also of the KING Do or ITALY der ; 
and Lombards, to its Destruction by Charlemagne, in 774. 

22, BARBARIANS.—Geographical and Historical! l 
CURSIONS OF THE BARBARIANS, exhibiting Orig Hn : 
ments, and Dispersion; drawn with the greatest € 
Authorities. Pepy - 

23. CONSTANTINOPLE.— Historical Map of N 
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24. CONSTANTINOPLE.— Historical Map of the E 
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25. MODERN EUROPE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of Moprrn 
Europe: its Extent, Climate, Produce, Natural History, Languages, 
Divisions, Governments, Population, Religions, Commerce, &c. 

26. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—Historical Map of the Cuurcn, 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ, to the Year 1813, including a 
List of the Popes, Heresies, General Councils, and other remarkable 
Events. | 

27. BRITISH EMPIRE.—Geographical and Historical Map of the Brr- 
TISH EmprRe ; indicating the Places rendered celebrated by Battles, 
Sieges, or Landings; also describing its Situation, Extent, Division, 

_ Government, Courts of Law, Religion, Political Strength, &c. 

28. ANGLO-SAXONS.—Historical Map of the Kingdoms of the AncLo- 
Saxons in Britain, from the Commencement of the Heptarchy, in 
455, to the Invasion of the Normans, in 1066. 

29. ENGLAND AND WALES.—Geographical and Statistical Map of 
EnGLanp and W aLegs, divided into Circuits and Counties, with the 
principal High Roads, Natural History, Population, National Cha- 
racter, Language, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Nobility, 
Orders of Knighthood, &c. 

30. ENGLAND.—Historical Map of ExdLANn, from the Norman Inva- 
sion, in 1066, to the Ascension of Henry VII. in 1485. 

31. EN GLAND.—Historical ap of ExaLanp, from Henry VII. in 1485, 
to the Year 1815, the 55th of George III. l 

32. BRU NSWICK.—Historical Map of the Royal House or Bruus- 
w Ick, from the earliest Times, to the 55th Year of George III. 

33. SC OTLAND.—Geographical and Statistical Map of ScoTLAaN»D, di- 
vided into Counties, with the principal Higk Roads, &c. upon the 
same Plan as that of England. 

34. SCOTLAND.—Historical Map of Seortanp, from Fergus II. to 
James VI. (or I. of England.) 

35. IRELAND.—Geographical and Statistical Map of IrgLawD, divided 
into Provinces and Counties, with the principal High Roads, &c. on 
the same Plan as those of England and Scotland. 

36. IRELAND asp WALES.—Historical Map of the Milesian Kings of 
IRELAND, of the Lines of Heremon and Heber, from the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity by St. Patrick, in the 9th Century, to the Con- 
quest of that Country by Henry II. of England, in 1172.—Also, of 
the Kings of Waxezs, from the Time of the Saxon Settlement in 
Britain, to the Conquest of Wales by Edward I. in 1282. 

37. FRANCE.—Geographical and Statistical Map of France, divided 
into Governments; with a comparative Table of the Ancient and 
New Divisions ; the successive Annexation of the Provinces to the 
Crown ; also the places rendered celebrated by Battles or Sieges. 

38. FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, from the Settlement of the 
Franks in Gaul, under Pharamond, in 420, to the Accession of Pe- 
pin, in 752. ; 

39. FRANCE.—Historical Map of Franek, from the Establishment of 
the Carlovingian Race on the Throne, by Pepin, in 752, to its Over- 
throw by Hugh Capet, in 987. 

40. FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, from the Accession of Hugh 
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Capet, in 987, to the Assassination of Henry I 
tion of Henry IV. in 159. riagi pa. 

41. FRANCE.—Historical Map of France, u 
bon, from the Accession of Henry IV. in l. on 
1789 :—the Genealogies continued to the Year 1 1 

42. SPAIN. — Geographical and Statistical 
with the Places rendered celebrated by 

43. SPAIN.— Historical Map of Sraix, from the Reign 
Great, i in 1000, to the Year 1815.. a a por 

44. PORTUGAL.—Historical Map of PORTUGAL, f 
of the Monarchy, under Count Henry of eT 
Year 1815. 

45, GERMAN EMPIRE.—Geographical mids 
German Empire, divided into Circles, — 
rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. 

46. GERMAN EMPIRE. — Historical Map of the G 

from its Commencement, under cum 
of Hapsburg, in 1273. 2a a. 

47. GERMAN EMPIRE—Historical Map of u 
from Rodolph of Hapsburg, in 1273, to the 
manic Body, in 1806. I Nad pi 

48. ELECTORATES.— Historical Map of th Et 
REIGN HovusEs oF GERMANY, incl the E 
Bavaria, the House of Baden, the House c 
House of Wirtemberg, the Electoral ge 
Electoral House of Hesse. 14 

49. HOLLAND. — Geographical, Statistical, and 
Seven United Provinces, or Republic of — 

50. ITALY Geographical and Statistical Map of Irany, s 
rendered celebrated by Battles and Sieges: and a Chronolog 
of Men of Learning, Poets, Historians, ke. 

51. NAPLES.—Historical Map of the Kingdoms of! N 
from the Foundation of the Monarchy, in 1130, to the 

52. SAVOY.—Historical Map of the House of Savoy, from 
First Count, in 1000, to the Year 1818. aM 

53, POLAND, PRUSSIA, anv HUNGARY.—Geographical : 
tical Map of Potanp, Prussia, and ene th th e 
dered celebrated by Battles and Sieges. AS. { 

54. POLAND, BOHEMIA, ann HUNGARY =) 
LAND, from the Ninth Cenury, to the Di ion of 
also of Bonema and Huncary, from meor 2 

Reign of Maria Theresa, when they became nited to 
Lorraine. a pale 2 

55. RUSSIA Geographical and Statistical Map of [ 

with the Places rendered celebrated by Battles an 

56. PRUSSIA anp RUSSIA.—Historical Map of the >. fi 

from Frederick of Nuremberg, in 1415 and of R — 
in 862, to the Lear 1815. e 
57. DENMARK AND SWEDEN —Two Geographical 
Maps, viz. 1. DENMARK ; 2. NORWAY a ‘Swe 
Places rendered celebrated by Battles and S 
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58. DENMARK AND SWEDEN. — Historical Map of the Sovereigns of 

+- Denman, Norway and Swepe», from the Year 1333, to 1815, 
' with the reigning Branch of Russia. 

39. TURKEY.—Two Geographical and Statistical Maps, viz. 1. Tur- 
XET IN Europe; 2. Tux KEY IN Asia; with the places rendered 

. Celebrated by Battles and Sieges. : 

60. TURKEY axp PERSIA.—Historical Map of the Empire of the 
| Tonks, from Othman I. in 1299; and of Modern Persia, from 
`- Genghis-Khan, in 1206, to 1815. 

61. ASIA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Asia, on 

the same Plan as that of Europe. 

62. CHINA —Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of CHIxA; 
with a short Account of the Empire of Japan. 

63. -INDIA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Ix DIA, in- 

-~ Chuding the remarkable Battles and Sieges subsequent to the Inva- 
sion of Genghis-Khan. 

64. AFRICA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map of Arnica, 
on-the same Plan as those of Europe and Asia. 

65. AMERICA.—Two Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Maps, 
viz. I. Non rh AMERICA, including the United States, and the West 
Indies; 2. Sour AmER1cA; with a brief Account of the Disco- 
veries of Columbus, the Conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, and the 

Origin of the United States. 

466. UNITED STATES.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map. 

67. SOUTH AMERICA.—Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Map. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


GENTLEMEN ——When Le Sage’s Atlas arrived in the United States, 
about nine or ten years ago, I perused it with care, and derived from it 
much instruction. I considered it the most correct, comprehensive, and 
methodical performance I had seen ; uniting history, geography, and chro- 
nology into an admirable epitome. 

I understand that Messrs. Gros and Aspin have continued the serics of 
events, down to the peace of 18}5; with the exception of those which 
occurred in our Fredonian, and the other American dominions. These 
omissions, your full information and well known diligence will supply; 
and thereby render it, as published by yourselves, preferable to the Euro- 
pean copy. 

I consider the hook as worthy of a place in public libraries, and in the 
parlours of private houses; and I congratulate the country on the pros- 
pect of possessing so valuable a work, upon reasonable terins. 

Be pleased to accept my wishes for your health and prosperity. 

' SAML. L. MITCHELL. 
New York, October 8, 1819. 

Messrs. M. Carey & Son. 5 
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GENTLEMEN—I have examined Lavoiene’s Atlas,“ with care, and 
compared it, throughout, with the celebrated work of Le Sage, to which 
it is greatly superior. The number of charts is greater, by THIRTY-ONE; 
the price is less, by TEN Or FIFTEEN DOLLARS ; and the size of the book 
altogether more convenient. The paper, letter-press, and colouring are 
beautiful; and the execution, particularly of the geographical maps, is 
much better than that of Le Sage’s, now before me. The addition of new 
maps and charts by the American publishers, if done with ability, will 
leave nothing to be desired to make it “ a complete system,” and a most 
invaluable appendage to the library of every public institution, and private 
gentleman in the United States. 
Most respectfully yours, 
D. H. BARNES, A. M. 
Principal of the Classical Academy, New. Tork. 
Messrs. M. CARE T & Son. l 
New York, 12th October, 1819. 


GENTLEMEN—] have examined, with some care, the book which you 
sent me, entitled Lavoisne’s complete Genealogical, Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geografihical Atlas. The general plan and execution of this 
work, so far as it extends, (being chiefly limited to the eastern continent,) 
are, in my opinion, well calculated to answer the end proposed, namely, of 
“ being a general guide to History, both ancient and modern.” And with 
the corrections, and the extension of the plan to North and South America, 
which the editors contemplate, it must be a most valuable aid to the Ame- 
rican student. | i R. PATTERSON, 

Director of the Mint, and late Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, August 26, 1819. 
Messrs. M. Carey & Son. 


e 
GEenTLEMEN—I have had the pleasure of examining the work you had 
the goodness to send me, entitled Lavoisne’s complete Genealogical, Hù- 
torical, Chronological, and Geographical Atlas. I am convinced by the 
perusal of it, that its republication in this country will materially subserve 
the interests of literature, form an important auxiliary to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge in the various branches comprised in its plan, and 
be a valuable treasure to schools, colleges, and private literary gentlemes. 
I wish you great success in your proposed undertaking. 
| Yours respectfully, 
Philadelphia, August 28, 1819. SAMUEL B. WYLEY. 
Messrs. M. CARRY & Son. 
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GEnTLEMEN—We have examined “ Lavoisne’s Historical and Geogra- 
Halti cal Atlas, on the plan of Le Sage's celebrated Atlas, to which it has a 
decided superiority for the arrangement and additional matter it contains. 
As a guide and reference for the student or reader of history, too much 
cannot be said in its recommendation, and we know of no work which can 
supply its place.in schools, colleges, or in the libraries of private gentlemen. 


Philadelphia, August 27, 1819. CARRE & SANDERSON. 
Messrs. M. Carey & Son. | 


TERMS. 


I. The work shall be well executed on superfine paper, and will be 
equal, if not superior, to the London edition. 

II. It is now in preparation, and will be finished in the month of June, 
1820. 

III. It shall be handsomely half bound with morocco backs and corners. 

IV. The price to subscribers will be Twenty-five dollars — to non · sub- 
scribers it will be raised to Thirty dollars. The price of the English 
Edition is Forty-five dollars. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrerr. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
[Continued from f. 370.] 


ARISTOTLE says little of comedy and the epopeia, because he 
reserved the subject for the conclusion of nis treatise. According 
to him, the epic, like tragedy, is an imitation of the beautiful, by 
discourse, and they differ in this, that the one imitates by recital, 
the other by action. To this difference in form, may be added 
the indeterminate extent to which the epic may be carried, 
whereas tragedy is confined to a single day or a little beyond 
that space. Here we see that Aristotle is very far from that 
rigorous pedantry with which he has been reproached As to 
the epic compared with tragedy, he says very judiciously, “ all 
that the epic contains may be found in tragedy; but all that is in 
tragedy is not to be found in the epic.” The latter may be deli- 
vered indifferently in prose or verse, an opinion which is not held 
by the moderns, some of whom find themselves, compelled to sup- 
port it, but it is generally regarded as a paradox; and the Tele ma- 
chus admirable as it is, never obtained more than the name of a 
poem, which the author himself never dreamed of giving to it. If 
we seek the reason of this difference of opinion between the ap- 
cients and moderns, I believe it will be found to consist in the 
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lofty idea which we justly attach to the ability of writing well in 
verse, in a language in which versification is so prodigiously dif- 
ficult. We have not wished to separate this merit from so great 
a work as the epic poem, and upon the whole it enters but litde 
into our thoughts to separate poetry from versification. I be- 
lieve that in this we should he very right. The difficulties to 
be surmounted, not only add to the fine arts a splendour in pro- 
portion as they are overcome, but they open an abundant source 
of new beauties. The glories of so fine an art as poetry, should 
not be made too common. Ifa prose writer could be a poet we 
should have too many, and we know that there are already 
enough. : 

“ The progress of tragedy, and its authors,” says Aristotle, “ is 
well known, but it is different with regard to comedy, from 
its being less cultivated at first. For it was not till late that the 
comic chorus was appointed by the magistrate; but it was per- 
formed by voluntary actors, till at length, having attained certain - 
forms peculiar to itself, the writers of comedy were deemed wor- 
thy of remembrance. Nevertheless, it is still unknown who in- 
_ troduced the masks, the prologue, the number of actors, and 
other things of that kind. Epicharmus and Phorinis commenced 
the practice of giving a fable to comedy, the origin of which 
must therefore be derived from Sicily: for among the Athenians, 
Crates was the first who abandoned personal satire, and intro- 
duced a general subject or fable.“ 

All that is worthy of remark here, is the ancient custom of 
making theatrical representations a public solemnity. The ar- 
chons, who were the first magistrates of Athens, superintended 
them. They purchased the productions of authors and caused 


* Crates flourished about the 82nd Olympiad, about 450 B. C. By 
forsaking personal satire, Aristotle means the gross invectives of the first 
comedy. Comedy was not raised to any form or shape of art, until 
about the time of Aristophanes, (B. C. 434.) who was the first model. 
He was called the prince ôf ancient comedy as Menander was of the pew. 
Tragedy, hy this time bad undergone all its changes, and bad attained its 
highest perfection. The Athenians had long enjoyed the wild sublimities of 
Eschylus and the moral pathos of Euripides, before they were amused br 
the buffoonery and ribaldry of the comic writers 
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them to be represented at the expense of the state. Two con- 

sequences resulted from this: it retarded their arrival at that 
degree of perfection which it has attained among us, where the 
daily representation of pieces has exercised and improved the 
spirit of criticism; but on the other hand, this very establishment, 
prevented satiety and long opposed the corruption of the art: at 
least we do not see that the Greeks, after Euripides and Sophocles, 
fell, as we have done; into a total neglect of all the rules of good 
sense. It was in the age of these two distinguished men, and 
particularly by their works, that tragedy was carried to its 
brighest pitch of splendour. «“ After many changes,” says Aris- 
totle, “ it was established in its present, which is the true form: 
but to examine whether it has attained its perfection, with regard 
to itself, or to the theatre, is another question.” He declines a 
consideration of this point, or perhaps he may have discussed it, 
in the treatise which is lost. If he has not done it, his silence, 
exhibits a degree of prudence, unwilling to impose limits on art 
or genius. . 

He defines comedy to be an imitation of worse persons; yet 
not such as are bad with respect to general depravity, but in 
that particular species of turpitude which is calculated to ex- 
cite ridicule ·* 

After these general views, Aristotle commences the considera- 
tion of tragedy, which he appears to have regarded as the high- 
est and most difficult effort of the imagination. He defines it to 
be “ an imitation of an important and complete action, possessing 
a certain degree of magnitude, in ornamented language, having 
its forms distinct in their respective parts, by the representation 
of persons acting, and not by narration, effecting through the 
means of pity and terror, the purgation of such passion.” Ch. VI. 
p. 32. l 

I stop at this definition because it has been badly interpreted, 
and in fact it is liable to be misunderstood. Every reader at 


* I do not know what edition of Aristotle was used by La Harpe. If we 
refer to the second chapter and add to the text there » xs Touros, accord- 
ing to Winstanley, which reading Batteaux says is confirmed by a MS.—, 
we shall find Aristotle’s meaning, in this place to be, that comedy consists 
in an imitation of worse persons than those of the present time in general. 
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once asks what is the meaning of purging terror and pity by mepir- 
ing them. Corneille explains the passage thus: The pity which 
we feel for a person like ourselves, who. hus been overtaken by 
misfortune, excites the fear of such an event happening to us. 
Fear creates a desire to shun, which desire teaches us to purge, 
to moderate, to rectify and even to eradicate those propensities 
which have produced the misfortune before our eyes; by this 
familiar, but indubitable and natural mode of reasoning, which, 
to avoid the effect strikes at the root of the cause.” The logic 
here is very good: but if this was the meaning of Aristotle he 
has very vaguely expressed the simplest thing in the world; for 
he had only to say that tragedy, by means of terror and pity, cor- 
rects the passions that occasion the misfortunes, which ex- 
cite emotions of terror and pity in the breasts of thos: who 
behold them.* But this is not all that he says; for the original 
embraces the analogous ideas, to temperate, to modify, terror 
and pity, and the ineaning of the author has been missed by our 
not following him word for word. He wishes to say, as has been 
amply demonstrated in our time, that the object of all theatrical 
imitation, even at the moment when it excites pity and terror, by 
exhibiting fictitious actions, is to soften, to moderate in us, that 
which these passions would have been too sensible of, if those 
actions had been reai. The idea of Aristotle, thus extended, is as 
just as it is clear. Who, for instance, could behold the wretched- 
ness of CEdippus or Andromache, or Hecuba, actually exhibited? 
Such a spectacle, far from being agreeable, would be insuppor- 


Milton, in the preface to his Sampson Agonistes, quetes this defni- 
tion, and observes that “ tragedy purges the mind of these and such like 
passions, as are here mentioned by tempering and reducing them to just 
measure with a kind of delight, which is stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own effects 
to make good his assertion: for so in physic, things of melancholic hue aod 
quality are used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remore salt 
bumours.” In short, diversions of this kind, wear out of our thoughts eve- 
ry ching mean and little, by lifting up our minds to the contemplation oi 
magnanimous actions. They cherish and cultivate that humanity which i 
the ornament of our nature. They soften insolence, mitigate austerity, 
sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the dispensations of Providence. 
See likewise Lowth’s Lectures, p. 156. 
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table. This is the charm, the wonder of imitation which produces 
agreeable sensations from what in reality would be disgusting. 
This is the secret of nature aud art combined, which such a phi- 
losopher as Aristotle has thought worthy of developing.” 

Ignot ance has sometimes endeavoured to take advantage of 
those contradictions which arise between the lovers of antiquity. 
What confidence, say they, can we repose in persons who cannot 
agree among themselves? We may appeal toany one who has even 
studied any other language than his own, even a living tongue. 
There is no writer in whose pages we do not sometimes meet 
with passages which are difficult to a stranger. How much more 
then may we expect to find these difficulties in a dead language 


La Harpe had been so far misled by commentators, as to adopt the. 
ancient explanation, in his Essay on the Greet Theatre. He was convio - 
ced of his error by the reasoning of Batleaur who translated the Poetic, 
and he very frankly acknowledges his nii-take. 

To enter into a full investigation of the various opinions concerning this 
celebrated definition of tragedy would exceed our present purpose. What 
Aristotle means by purging the passions, will be best explained by referring 
to his Politics, l. viii. ch. vii. where the same medical metaphor is applied 
to music. Whatever,” he says, * affects any minds violently, will have 
some effect on all, and will only differ in degree. Even those who are very 
subject to enthusiastic affections, when any of those strains of grave and 
sacred music are performed which are calculated to touch the mind, are 
soothed and quieted as if it were by medicine or purgation: and the same 
will happen to those who are very susceptible of the passions of pity or ter- 
ror, or whose passions in general, dre easily excited; they will perceive a 
kind of purgation or unburthening of the mind, accompanied with some 
degree of pleasure.” 

From this definition, and from the subjects proposed by Aristotle as pro- 
per objects of tragic imitation, (see particularly ch. xiii.), I think his no- 
tion of the end of tragedy to be the exciting the passions of pity and ter- 
ror by imaginary scenes of distress, for the purpose of blunting or deaden- 
ing their effects in real circumstances; and not the laying down examples 
for the general conduct of life, by exhibiting the ill consequences of carry- 
ing the passions to excess, as some have ingeniously imagined, and to 
which opinion I own I was strongly inclined, till my present undertaking 
led me to examine the general tenor of Aristotle’s reasoning on the sub- 
ject with greater attention. This doctrine is particularly illustrated by Mr. 
Harris, in his treatise on painting, poetry and music. 
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the monuments of which are very ancient and have cae ied 
great changes. 

Let us take the other parts of this definition. Tragedy is an 
imitation of a great action.* None but the moderns have deviated 
from this principle. Their tragedy is a mixture of seriousness 
and buffoonery, of gravity and burlesque, which so grossly disfi- 
gure the English and Spanish pieces, like the remains of barbar- 
ism. Aristotle adds that the action should be entire and of a cer- 
tain degree of magnitude. What I mean by entire, he adds, is 
comprehending in itself a beginning, a middle, and an end. A 
beginning is that which does not itself necessarily follow any other 
event, but to which some other events may naturally succeed. 


* Jaa action is entire, when it is complete i in all its parts, or as Aristotle 
describes it, when it consists of a beginning, a middic, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow after ìt, that is not re- 
lated to it. As on the contrary, no single step should be omitted in that 
just and regular progress which it must be supposed to take from its com- 


, mencement to its consummation. Thus we see the anger of Achilles in its 


birth, its continuance and effects: and Eneas’s settlement in Italy, carried 
through all the opposition that was made to it by land and sea. The action 
in Milton is contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and punished by Hea- 
ven. The parts are told in the most distinct manner, and grow out of one 
another in the most natural order. 

1 By the greatness of the action is here meant, not only that it should be 
great in its nature, but also in its duration, or in other words that it should 
have a due length in it, as well as what we properly call greatness; and the 


Just measure of this kind of magnitude, by a very apt similitude. What 


those animals are to the eye, a very short ora very long action would be to 
the memory. The first would be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, 
and the other difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have shown 
their greatest art in this respect. The action of the Iliad, and that of the 
Eneid were, in themselves exceedingly short; but they are so beautifully 
extended and diversified, by the invention of Episodes and the machinery 
of the Gods, and similar poetical ornaments, that they form an agreeable 
story sufficient to employ the memory without overcharging it. As to Mil- 
ton’s action, it is enriched with such a variety of circumstances, and, not- 
withstanding all the restraints he was under, is filled with so many surpris- 
ing incidents, bearing so close an analogy with what is delivered in holy 
writ, that it is capable of pleasing the most delicate reader, without offend- 
ing the most scrupulous. 
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An end is just the contrary; for it is that, which, either of neces- 
sity, or according to the general course of things, must follow some 
other event, but requires nothing after it. A middle requires other 
circumstances both to precede and follow it. Fables, then, to be 
well constituted, should not begin or end casually, but should 
agree with the ideas we have mentioned. As to magnitude, an 
animal, or any other thing. that has constituent parts, to be beau- 
tiful, must not only have those parts well connected, but should 
also have a certain proper size, for beauty depends on size as 
well as symmetry. As, therefore, animals and other bodies should 
have such a size. as may easily be comprehended in one view,* 
so the dramatic fable should have such a length that the connex- 
ion of the circumstances may easily be remembered.—In short, 
to give the definition in simple terms, that is the proper boundary 
of the length, in which either necessarily or probably, according to 
the common order of things, the change of fortune from happiness 
to misery, or from misery to happiness may be effected. 

The more we reflect upon these principles, the more we shall 
find that they are founded on a knowledge of human nature. The 
pieces of Lope de Vega and Shakspeare, for instance, contain so 
many incidents that the best memory could not give an account of 
them. Who can doubt that these pieces are of an inconvenient. 
length, and that in violating the precept of Aristotle they are at 
war with good sense. For we are not susceptible of more than a 
certain degree of attention; we are amused, instructed, or pleased 
fora certain time. Taste consists in seizing this happy and proper 
measure, and in this respect the legislator agrees with the poets. 

Aristotle introduces into his definition the ornaments of dis- 
course which conduce to give effect to the poem. With us, these 
ornaments are reduced to those of versification and declamation. 


*The word sucsvowloy (intellectu facilis) in the Greek language is a most 
happy expression to signify such a disposition of parts, in any work or de- 
sign, as that the eye, shall not only run over the whole with ease—kcep- 
ing continually in view the principal subject—but when the same eye 
shall, without the least detention, in any of the particular parts, and resting, 
as it were, immoveable in the middle or centre of that whole, see at once, 
in an agreeable and perfect correspondence, all that is there exhibited to 
' the sight. 
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The ancients had more of the recitative and the music of the 
sougs and rythmical measures which it executed. Every trage- 
dy has six parts: the iable or action, the manners or characters, 
the language, the thoughts, the apparatus of the theatre and the 
song.” Substitute deciamation for the song, and our tragedy agrees 
exactly with that of the ancients. Let us attend to what follows 
and ascertain whether Aristotle was well acquainted with tragedy. 
« Of all these parts,” he says, “ the action or fable is the most im- 
portant. Action and fable are the end of tragedy, and the end is 
the object to be principally considered in every thing. Tragedy 
cannot exist without action, but it may without manners, for most 
of the tragedies of the later writers are without manners.—If a 
set of moral sentences should be put together, with the language 
and sentiment well executed, it would by no means produce the 
effect of tragedy. This effect would be much better obtained by a 
dramatic piece which possessing these io an inferior degree, had 
a fable, and combination of incidents.—Those who first attempt 
to write dramatically, can sooner excel in the language, and the 
manners, than in combining the incidents, as was the case of al- 
most all the earliest poets.” . 

All this is as true now as it was when the author first wrote. 
That the action or fable is of the first importance is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that we are delighted at the representation of 
plays which we never think worth reading. But here there isa 
great difference betwecn the Grecks and us; the most rare merit 
among them was a perfection in subject and plan: with us a good 
style is least common. We have twenty authors who have written 
for the stage, and with great effect; and there are not more than 
two, I speak of those that are dead,—who are uniformly eloquent 
in verse, and who have reached the perfection of tragic style, 
Racine and Voltaire. What is the cause of this difference? It 
arises, I believe, from the nature of language and their tragedy. 
The Greek idiom, the most harmonious that we are acquainted 
with, gave great facility to versification, and the’ accompaniment 
of music added new charms. It cannot be doubted that this unioa 
is not very flattering to the Greeks, for Aristotle says expressly 
that the recitative gives the greatest pleasure to tragedy. We 
may form an idea of this from our operas, where we find that oar 
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most vivid emotions ‘are owing chiefly. to the music. The other 
reason arises from the nature of their tragedy, which was always 
confined to their own history; and even, as Aristotle says express- 
ly, to a small number of families. Among us, the genius of the 
stage may seek its subjects in all parts of the known world. There 
even exists for it another world, with which the ancients were not 
acquainted. We need only mention fears, to convey all that need 
be said on this subject. , 

It is not surprising then that it should be more common to meet 
with suitable subjects for the stage than to find tragedies written 
in the true language of poetry. But it is a remarkable and happy 
trait in pur literary history, that those of our dramatic writers 
who have written best are the most popular; our best pieces are 
also the most eloquent, and it is this collection of all the different 
kinds of perfection which has placed our theatre above all others 
in the world. . 

Aristotle: continues to trace the rules of tragedy. The unity 
of a fable does not depend on its relating to one person only, but 
as relating to one fact. For it is not an imitation of the life of a 
man, of a single action in his life the parts should be so consti- 
tuted, that if a single one were transposed or omitted, it would no 
longer exist. For that can never be esteemed a part of any thing, 
which makes no sensible difference whether it be there or not.” 

This is the most complete and just idea that can be formed of 
the contexture of a drama; it is an express condemnation of all 
those foreign episodes, those morsels of stories, with which it is. 
usual to fill up pieces, when the subject itself does not afford suf- 
ficient materials. Aristotle teaches us that “ the object of the poet 
is to treat the fact not as it actually occurred, but as it might 
have happened, and to describe what is possible according to pro- 
bability. 

‘© The essential difference between the poet and the historian is 
not that one writes in prose and the other in verse; for the writings 
of Herodotus put inte verse would still be a history. The differe 
ence between them is, that one describes facts and the other, what 
might become so. For this reason poetry is more philosophical 
and more instructive than history. One describes individuals, the 
other the species.” ä 

VOL. VIII. 57 
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perhaps this disparity is not exactly correct, Because it would be 
difficult to describe the persons of history faithfulty. without convey- 
ing some knowledge of human nature. But the passage shows that 
the ancients attached a higher consequence to poetry than we do. 

` Aristotle distinguishes between tragedy founded upon history 
and that which is derived from invention, and he approves of buth 
But none of the Greek tragedies of the latter kind have descended 
to us. The episodical class he formally condemns. “ By episodi- 
cal pieces,” he says, I mean those in whieh the parts are not con- 
nected with each other, either necessarily or by probability. Such 
fables are constructed by meddling poets from a want of genius, 
and by good authors to please the performers. In orter to give them 
à character which will suit them, they stretch the fable beyond its 
strength, and the connexion is destroyed.” ' 

We see here that the tyranny which is exercised over artists 
by those who are the only and necessary instruments of his art is 
not confined to our on times. i 

With regard to the chain of events, which should grow out of 
each other, he gives an excellent reason. “ Surprise is much 
more strongly excited by what appears to be the effect of design, 
than by what arises from accident: as in the instance of the statue 
of Mityus in Argos failing down, and killing his murderer while 
he was looking at it.“ This example is selected with singular 
felicity. ; 

He distinguishes also between simple and complex fables. By 
the first he means those fables in which all the persons are knewn, 
and by the latter, those in which they are discovered. He makes 
another difference; “ that is a simple action, which being connect- 
ed“ and uniform has the transition of fortune without peripera,t 
or discovery: and that is a complex action, where the transition is 
effected by the means of peripetia, or discovery, or both.“ 

Discovery and the peripetia are very properly considered as 
two great means of exeiting pity and terror. To prove this he 
mentions the situation of Iphigenia, recegnizing her brother at the 


* Suvexnc, continuous, not episodical. 
fn. erer, is an unexpected revolution of fortune. The word is nata- 
ralized in the language of dramatic criticism. 
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moment she is about to sacrifice him, and that of Merope ready 
to kill her own son, under a belief that she was avenging him. 

To these two means of exciting interest, Aristotle adds a third, 
namely, that which strikes the eyg, such as assassinations, poniards, 
combats anc the business of the stage; but he remarks very justly, 
that this is inferior to the other two and requires less poetical 
talent. For,” says he, the fable ought to be so constituted, that 
a person only hearing the narration, should both shudder and be. 
affected-with compassion, as would be the consequence if the story 
of CEdippus were related. But to effect this by means of the re- 
presentation only, is very unskilful, and rather the busuiess of the 
manager of the theatre. I hose who excite horror, instead of ter- 
ror, by the representation, have none of the properties of trage- 
dy; for every sort of entertainment should not bẹ spught from ity 
but only that which is peculiar to it.”* | 

We find here the great principle which occurs every day, and 
by which Aristotle, two thousand years ago, answered, as it were 
by anticipation, those who think they defend every thing by say- 
ing it is natural: as if every thing natural was to be exhibited to 
a multitude; as if spectacles and the fine arts were an imitation of 
common nature, instead of being an imitation of its choicest pro- 
ductions. 

We have already far advanced in the Poetice of Aristotle, and 
we have only presented some of the leading ideas, omitting what 
is peculiar to the Greek tragedy, and stepping at those parts 
which might be applied to our own. We have ventured some- 
times, though rarely, to differ from him. He says, for instance, 
that “ we should not represent virtuous persons as falling from a 
state of happiness into misery, for that would excite disgust, ra- 


* Such is the horror excited in the Eumenide of Eschylus, where such a 
number of furies in horrid forms were introduced, that the whole audience 
were terrified, children died of the fright, and other serious accidents hap- 
pened. : | 

It is the part of ordinary writers, says Aristotle, to endeavour to excite 
pity and terror, not by affecting sentiments and brilliant language, but by 
the dresses and decorations of the stage. Addison has exposed something 
very ridiculous of the kind in the English theatre, with great humour and 
success. See the Spectator No. 42. 4¢. ` 
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ther than pity or terror.” ch. xiii. Many instances might be ad- 
duced to show the fallacy of this rule. What follows, however, 
cannot be disputed. “ Neither should wicked men be shown as 
rising from misery to happiness, for that would be directly oppo- 
site to the design of tragedy.” This is one of the great defects of 
the tragedy of Atreus, where this monster, at the end of tne piece, 
exults with horrible satisfaction in the situation in which he had 
placed the unhappy Thyestes, and concludes with this verse, 


I reap, in the end, the fruit of my crimes. | 8 


No man ever wished to leave a place of amusement with such 
an impression upon his mind. It is true that in Muhomet the crime 
is triumphant; but the criminal is punished in the loss of what he 
loves: he is followed by regret and remorse. But notwithstanding 
all the art of the author, this defect is perceived in the termina- 
tion of the last act, and it is the only fault in this excellent play. 
Neither should a very wicked person be represented as falling 
from happiness to misery; for though such an arrangement might 
be agreeable to our feelings, it would excite neither pity por ter- 
ror; for pity is excited by the misfortunes of an innocent person, “ 


* Intentionally innocent in regard to the crime or misfortune for which 
be suffers, as was the case with Edippus. By equality, is not meant equa- 
lity of situation in life, but in virtue or vice. A private Athenian citizen 
might conceive himself jn the same situation, as a son, with CEdippus, 
though a monarch; but we are little interested by characters of consum- 
mate goodness, or consummate villainy, as we can hardly bring their situa- 
tion home to our own bosoms. 

Aristotle's observation that our pity, and not terror, is excited by seeing 
aman of virtue mingled witb infirmities, fall into any misfortune, though 
very true on many occasions, does not hold good in the case of Adam and 
Eve, in Milton: because, though the persons who there fall into misfortune 
are of the most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not to be considered 
as what possibly may be, but what actually is our case, since we are eft- 
barked with them on thes same bottom, and must be partakers of their hap- 
piness or misery. 

In this, and in some other very few instances, as Addison observes, 
Aristotle’s rules for epic poetry, which he bad drawn from his reflections 
on Homer, cannot be supposed to agree exactly with-the heroic poems 
which have been written since his time; since it is evident that his rules 
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and terror by the misfortunes of a person in the same situation 
with ourselves, pity, on account of the distress being undescrved, 
and terror from the equality.” 

This very just remark does not militate with the propriety of 
punishing the wicked in a drama. Aristotle means no more than 
that it is not by this means that pity or terror are excited; these 
emotions must be drawn from other sources. He is right. For 
when the wicked man, an oppressor or a tyrant, is punished on the 
stage, it is not the punishment which raises pity or terror in the 
breast: these emotions result from the danger or misery in which 
some person is, in whose fate we are interested, and as the punish- 
ment terminates the danger or removes the misery, the dramatic 
eſſet is thus produced. Thus in the Iphigenia, which we have 
before mentioned, it is not the killing of Thoas by Pylades, which 
produces the trayical denouement: but this death delivers Œ restes 
and Iphigenia from their peril; they were the object of interest and 
the spectator is contented. 

“ The character that remains is a medium 9e eb these: a 
man neither eminently conspicuous for virtue or villainy, and who 
falls into misery, not through any crime or detestable depravity, 
but in consequence of some fault or error natural to human na- 
ture, which precipitates him from the summit of grandeur and 
prosperity.” 

We should bear in mind, always, that Aristotle speaks only of 
such persons as are calculated to produce interest, and what he 
says here of those characters, which Corneille, in his dissertations 
calls mixed, has appeared to this writer as throwing a great light 
on a knowledge of the theatre, and in general, on every kind of 
imitative poetry. In fact, it has been observed that nothing is more 
interesting than this mixture, so natural to the human heart. It is 
in this point of view that the character of Achilles appears so dra- 
matic in the Iliad, and that Phzdra is not lessened on the stage 
by her passions and her remorse. Nothing shows more clearly 
how those persons deceive themselves, and how erroneously they 
judge, who, so to speak, make it a point of morality, not to be- 


would have been still more perfert, could he have perused the Eneid, which 
-Was compoged some hundred years after his death. 
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come interested at the theatre, byt by irreproachable characters, 
and who devermine the merits of a tragedy by the principles of 
society.* 

To all these sources of the pathetic, another, the most fruitful 
of all, is to be added—which Aristotle does not mention because 
the Greeks never tried it but in a single mstance. It is unsuccess- 
ful love. Of this passion the moderns have made great use, but 
the ancients never introduced it into their tragedies, if we except 
the character of Phædra, whose intrigue was notorious throughout 
Greece: and even in Euripides, it is not by any means so interest- 
ing, as in Racine. This single difference between the Greek thed- 
tre and ours, makes the art far more rich and extensive in oug 
day. What a treasure to the stage must be that passion to which 
we are indebted for Zaire, Tancred, Ines, Ariane, and many others 
consecrated by this particular merit, which has supplied the want 
of so many others, and makes us pardon sO many faults,—the pow- 
er of making us shed tears! 

As to the denouement, Aristotle prefers those in which the pe- 
ripctia or change of fortune, is from happiness to misery. “ This 
being the most perfect form of tragedy, according to the princi- 
ples of the art, those who blame Euripides, because he pursues 
this method, and makes his tragedies end with distress, are them- 
selves wrong; that system being proved to be right. The greatest 
proof of this is, that such dramas appear most tragical in the per- 
formance, if they are well managed; and Euripides, if he does not 
contrive so well in other circumstances, is allowed to be the most 
tragical of our poets.” | 

Let us not forget what has been already said; viz: that in mat- 
ters of taste it is not necessary that every principle should be ab- 
solutely true, but that they should have a sufficient probability, 
that is te say, be applicable in a great many instances. Such is 
Aristotle's principles with respect to denouement; and it is gene- 


* In performances of a kind, where there is a double plot or double ca- 
_ tastrophe, though the grief of the audience should not be changed into an: 
other passion, as in tragi-comedies,—than which nothing can be more ab- 
surd,—yet it is directed upon another object, which weakens their concera 
for the principal action; besides, the prosperity of the good has nothing tra- 
gical in it, and the punishment of the bad, nothing terrible or pitiable. 
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wally true. The four dramas which we have just cited afford a 
proof of this: they are such as Aristotle speaks of, and they are 
among the number of those productions which excite the liveliest 
interest. There are however, other denouements of character en- 
tirely opposite, and which also produce great effect. Tbey on a 
zudden extricate the person in whose fate we take an interest, 
from a situation of imminent peril, and they create this revolution 
by natural-and unexpected means. Such, on the French stage, is 
the denouement of Adelaide. We confess that we are acquainted 
with few so beautiful.* 


. * As the principal design of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror 
in the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy and successful. Whatever crosses and 
disappointments a good man suffers in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but aslight impression upon us, if we know that in the last act, he is 
to obtain the dbject of all his wishes and desires. While he is plunged in 
the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to derive consolation from the cer- 
tainty that in the end he will be happily extricated from them—and that 
his countenance however it may be cast down at present, it will ere long be 
brightened with the smiles of gladness. For this reason the ancient writers 
_ of tragedy, treated men, ia their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, 
by making them gometimes happy, and sometimes miserable:——as they 
found them in the incident which they had selected for a plot—or as they 
thought they might create the most impressive effect upon their audience. 
Aristotle considers the tragedies that were written in either of these ways, 
and observes that those which ended unhappily, always pleased tbe people, 
and carried away the prize in the public disputes of the stage, from those 
which concluded happily. Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing an- 
guish in the mind, and fix the audience in a serious composure of thought, 
which is much more lasting and delightful than any little transient starts 
of joy and satisfaction. Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra- 
gedies have succeeded, in which the favourites of the audience sink under 
the pressure of their calamities, than those in which they rise above op- 
pression or affliction. It must be acknowledged, however, that this kind of 
fable, which is the most perfect in tragedy, is not so proper for an epic 
poem. Milton seems to have been aware of this imperfection in his fable, 
and has therefore endeavoured to remedy it by several expedients; parti- 
cularly by the mortification which the great adversary of mankind meets 
with on his return to the assembly of infernal spirits, as it is described ina 
beautiful passage of the tenth book: and likewise by the vision, at the close 
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Aristotle treats the subject of manners and characters mith 
much less diffuseness, because it is not so complicated. They 
should be consistent throughout.. This precept applies to every 
species of drama, and never was it observed in a more striking 
and happy manner than in the Jrresolute of Destouches; a play, in 
other respects, of no great merit. This Irrerolute aſter having 
vacillated throughoui the whole piece, between two females whom 
he wished to espouse, at length makes his determination. But he 
is scarcely married, before he repeats aside, this line with which 
the piece concludes: “ It would have been better, I believe, to 
have cspoused Celimene.”’* 

On this subject we cannot inculcate upon the mind of the poet 
a better lesson, nor one which deserves mure profound meditation 
than the following, which contains every thing: “In depicting 
manners and characters, the poet should always keep before his 


of the poem, in which Adam sees his offspring triamphing over his potent 
enemy; and himself restored to a happier paradise than that from which he 
had fell. 

* Horace gives us an amusing picture of an inconsistent person in the 
character of Tigellius (Lib. 1. Sat. 3. Omntbus hoc vitium est) who, when 
pressed, refused to sing, but when unasked would sing from morning to 
night: sometimes ran through the streets, and at others stalked with a deli- 
berate pace: sometimes attended by one hundred slaves, and at others by 
none. | 

Such a character, says Mr. Pye, is to be kept up consistently through- 
out, and not made to act consistently in some instances and inconsistently 
in others. With the utmost deference for his critical abilities, I cannot but 
think the bishop of Worcester has refined too much in his ideas of this pas- 
sage. He thinks Aristotle means that an inconsistent person, like Electra 
or Iphigenia, may be so managed by the poet, as to have the irregularity 
made consistent with the basis or foundation of the character; and this be 
endeavours to prove Euripides has done, not only in Electra, but in I phi- 
genia, the very character which Iphigenia produces‘as a blameable in- 
stance of inconsistency. Now, to bring the very character quoted as vio- 
lating a general rule, to illustrate the author’s own principles an exception 
to that general rule, and that, by changing the words defining such excep- 
tion from their received and obvious meaning, can hardly be justified by 
the laws of sober criticism. 

In preserving the uniformity of bis characters Shakspeare is unequalled. 
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eyes, not only the structure of the fable, but what is probable and 
necessary in the order of things. He should constantly ask him- 
self, “is it probable that such a person would act or speak in this 
manner.” We need not be surprized that this rule is violated so. 
frequently: to observe it in practice requires a superior degree of 
judgment, which is not more common than a fine imagination; 
and both are necessary in the composition of a good tragedy.* 
He has treated the subject of style in the manner of a gramma- 
rian who addressed the Greeks in their own idiom: as to the sen- 
tinents, he refers us to his treatise on Rhetoric, because the rules 
which relate to this head are the same in prose asin verse. What 
regards the song, which is the last part of dramatic imitation, has 
been lost: but it would be of no further use than to give us that 


* Aristotle mentions four ways in which an honourable action may be 
committed between friends or relations, and then shows which ought to be 
preferred in tragedy, together with the reasons for each. 

T. A person may act with an entire knowledge of the thing, and accom- 
plish what he intended. 

2. He may act without knowing it, and may discover his crime, when he 
has committed it. 

3. He may be upon the point of executing his purpose without knowing hie 
error, and may discover it before he acts. 

4. He may act with an entire knowledge of what he is about, and not 
accomplish his design. — 

Of these four, the last according to Aristotle, is the most faulty; for it 
has every thing that is heinous in its nature, without any violence com- 
mitted, so as to touch the audience with pity, &c. 

Next to this, the most faulty, is the first; it is preferable to the last, be- 
‘cause, although it is indeed of a very heinous kind, yet there is a passion 
or suffering in it, which the other has not. 

The second is, without contradiction better than the first and the last, 
for it is not heinous, upon account of the aclor’s ignorance, and has all the 
advantages arising from the passion or suffering. 

The third is preferable to all the others. Aristotle does not assign the 
reason of this, because it is immediately perceived. For it is more interest- 
ing than the second; it is less heinous and answers all the wishes of the 
spectators, who having been so long in fear for two persons so nearly re- 
lated, experience, at length, a lively delight, in seeing them avoid the evils 
which threatened them. 
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information which we want respecting their music, which how- 
ever, is entirely foreign to our tragedy. We shall confine out- 
selves, therefore to what has been.said, in general, respecting the 
language. He thinks it should be elevated above the vulgar style, 
that is, be ornamented with metaphors and figures, but at the 
same time, it must be very perspicuous. The too frequent use 
of figures,” he says, „makes language enigmatical; and by too 
liberal a use of foreign terms it becomes barbarism.” 

In the use of these ornaments he recommends great caution. 
What he observes in the end shows that we require a similar 
lesson. “It is a great talent to understand the proper use of the 
metaphor: which the production of a happy genius—the glance of 
an eye which takes in at once every similitude.” 

All that he says respecting epic poetry or the epopee, is con- 
tained in two chapters, because most of its general principles are 
the same as those of tragedy. We shall postpone an examination 
of the little he has said on this subject, until we speak of Homef 
who is cited by Aristotle as the only instance in that species of 
composition. 

The last of the twenty-five chapters which have been preserved 
relate to one of those idle questions, about which it seems the 
Greeks were as much occupied as we are. He examines whether 
tragic or epic imitation be preferable. Of what consequence is 
this, if both be good? However, the discussion is not very long. He 
states the reasons on both sides, and decides in favour of tragedy: 
and we are not inclined to differ in opinion with him. 

J. E. H. 


— 
JUSTICE. 


One of the principal parts of national felicity, arises from a wise 
and impartial administration of justice. Every man reposes upon 
the tribunals of his country, the stability of profession, and the se- 
renity of life. He therefore who unjustly exposes the courts of 
Judicature to suspicion, either of partiality, or error, not only does 
an injury to those who dispense the laws, but diminishes the pub- 
lic confidence in the laws themseldes, and shakes the foundation 
of public tranquillity. 
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| LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 


Some account of te Life and Writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, 
late of the 99th. Regiment. 


(Continued from our last.) 


The ode to Messrs Young and Waters, with part of which we 
closed our last notice of Mr. Odoherty’s life, has a merit wnich 
is far from being common among modern lyrics—it expresses the 
habitual feelings of the author. The composer of an ode, in 
these times, is usually obliged to throw himself out of his own per. 
son, into that of some individual placed in a situation more pictur- 
esque than has fallen to his own share. He is obliged to dismiss 
all recollection of his own papered parlour and writing-desk, and 
to imagine himself, fro tempore, a burning Indian, a dying soldier, 
or a love-sick young lady, as it may happen. He thus loses that 
intense air of personal emotion, which forms the principal charm 
in the stern heroics of Peter Pindar, the elegant drinking songs of 
Horace, the gay chansons of Deshouliers, and the luxurious 
exotics of Tom Moore. Odoherty wrote of Young and Waters 
in his own person; the feelings which he has embodied in verse, 
are the daily, or rather nightly, visitants of his own bosom. If 
truth and nature form the chief excellence of poetry, our hero may 
take his place among the most favoured children of the muse. 

These taverns were, however, far from being the scenes of 
mere merriment and punch-drinking. The bowl was seasoned with 
the conversation of associates, of whom it is sufficient to say, 
that they were indeed worthy to sit at the board with ensign and 
adjutant Odoherty. The writer of this has no personal know- 
ledge of these distinguished persons; but from the letters and po- 
ems of the ensign, composed during his stay in Edinburgh, it is 
evident, that those upon whom he set most value, were the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: James Hogg, Esq. the celebrated author of 
The Queen’s Wake, Pilgrims of the Sun, Mador of the Moor, 
and other well-known poems. Of this great man Odoherty al- 
ways wrote with rapture—take the following specimen: 


While worldly men through stupid years 
Without emotion jog, 
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Devoid of passions, hopes, and fears, 
As senseless as a log 

I much prefer my nights to spend, . 
A happy, ranting dog, 

And see dull care his life unbend 
Before the smile of Hogg. 


The life of man’s a season drear 
Immers’d in mist and fog, 

Until the star of wit appear 
And set its clouds agog. 

For me, I wish no brighter sky 
Than o’er a jug of grog, 
When fancy kindles in the eye, 

The good gray eye of Hogg. 


When misery’s car is at its speed, 
The glowing wheels to cog; 

To wake the heart where sorrows bleed 
Leap lightly like a frog; 

Gay verdure o’er the crag to shower, 
And blossoms o’er the bog, 

Wit's potent magic has the power, 
When thou dost wield it, Hogg- 


In the escritoir of the ensign, his executor found, among letters 
from the first literary characters of the day, many excellent ones 
from Mr. Hogg; and the following beautiful lines formed the post- 
script to that one in which he returned thanks to our poet for the 
above tribute to his own kindred genius: 


O. hone, Odoherty! 
I canna weel tell what is wrang; 
But oh, man, since you gaed frae me, 
The days are unco dull and lang: 
I try the paper and the sclate, 
And pen, and cawk, and killivine; 
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But nothing can I write of late, 

That even Girzy ca’s divine. 
O hone, Qdoherty! 
O hone, Odoherty! 

O weary fa’ the fates’ decree, 

That garred the captain part frae me; 
O hone, Odoherty! 

Come back, come back to Ettrick lake, 

And ye sall hear, and ye sall see, 

What I’se do for the captain’s sake; 

I’ll coff tobacco of the best, 

And pipes baith lang and short I’se gie; 

And the toddy-stoup sall ne’er get rest, 

Frae morn till night, tween you and me. 
O hone, Odoherty! | 
O hone, Odoherty! 

O welcome sall the moment be 

That brings the captain back to me. 


Next to the Ettrick Shepherd, the member of the Dilettanti 
who shared most of ensign Odoherty's confidence and affection 
was William Alien, Esq. This gentleman’s genius as a painter 
does not require any notice on the present occasion. He has, we 
understand, done justice to his own feelings, and to his friend, by 
introducing a striking likeness of Odoherty’s features into one of 
his principal pieces. Reader, the cobbler in the Press-gang is 
Odoherty! To Mr. Ailen, Qdoherty frequently addressed humour- 
ous epistles in verse. We prefer, however, to quote the follow- 
ing eulogy, which is written in the adjutant’s best manner: 


When wondering ages shall have worn away, 

And that be ancient which is new to-day; 

When time has poured his warm and softening glow 
O’er that pale virgin’s® throbbing breast of snow, 
And lent the settled majesty of years 

To those grim Spahis, and those proud viziers; 
From distant lands the ardent youth shall come 

To gaze with admiration—breathless—dumb— 


* Circassian Captive. 
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To fix his eyes, like orbs of marble, there’ 
And let his soul luxuriate in despair. 
Posterity! Ah, what’s a name to thee! 
What Raphael is, my Allen then shall be. 


As the writer of the present notice intends to publish in a se- 
parate form the poetical verses of Odoherty, with authentic por- 
traits of his friends, it is not necessary to quote any more of these 
effusions now. The pleasantry of the ensign was always harm- 
less, and his very satire was both dart and balsam. He never con- 
descended to personalities, except in one solitary instance, in a 
song, entitled, “ The Young Man of the West,” composed upon 
Mr. James Grahame, the famous Anti-Malthusian philosopher. 
This song he used to sing with great humour, to the tune of“ A 
Cobbler there was,” &c. but though frequently urged to do 50, 
he never would print it; and on his own manuscript copy there is 
this note, “ Let the Young Man of the West be destroyed,” an 
injunction which has been scrupulously complied with. 

During one of those brilliant evenings at the Dilletanti, which 
says our bard ina letter to the present writer, ‘ will forever 
live in the memory of all who enjoyed them, the conversation 
ran upon the. Italian improvisatori. Odoherty remarked, that 
the power which appeared to many so wonderful, was no way un- 
common, and offered to recite, or write down currente calamo, a 
poem upon any given subject. The president proposed “ An 
Elegy, by a Young Lady in a Ball-room disappointed of a Partner,” 
and the adjutant wrote down the following twenty-four line stan- 
zas in fifty-three minutes nineteen seconds by a stop-watch. Such 
an achievement throws the admirable Crichton in the shade. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A BALL-ROOM. 


The beaux are jogging on the pictured floor, 
The belles responsive trip with lightsome heels; 
While, I, deserted, the cold pangs deplore, 

Or breathe the wrath which slighted beauty feels. 


When first I entered glad, with glad mama, 

The girls were ranged and clustered round us then; 
Few beaux were there, those few with scorn I saw, 
Unknowing dandies that could come at ten. 
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My buoyant heart beat high with promised pleasure, 
My dancing garland moved with airy grace, 

Quick beat my active toe to Gow’s gay measure, 
And undissembled triumph wreathed my face. 


Fancy perspective took a proud survey 

Of all the coming glories of the night; 

Even where I stood my Feet began to play 
So racers paw the turf e'er jockies smite. _ 


And “ who- shall be my partner first?” I said, 

And my thoughts glided o’er the coming. beaux 

c Not Tom, nor Ned, nor Jack,“ —I toss’d my head, 
Nice grew my taste, and high my scorn arose. 


_ “If Dicky ask me, I shall spit and sprain; 

When Sam approaches, headaches I shall mention; 
Il freeze the colonel’s heart with cold disdain: 
Thus cruelly ran on my glib invention. 


While yet my fancy revell’d in her dreams, 

The sets are forming, and the fiddles scraping; 
Gow’s scraping chords a stirring prelude screams, 
The beaux are quizzing and the Misses gaping. 


Beau after beau approaches, bows and smiles, 
Quick to the dangler’s arm springs glad m'amselle; 
Pair after pair augments the sparkling files, 

And full upon my ear “ THE TRIUMPHS” swell. 


I flirt my fan in time with the mad fiddle, 

My eye pursues the dancers’ motion flying— 
Cross hands! Balancez! Down and up the middle! 
To join the revel how my heart is dying. 


One Miss sits down all glowing from the dance, 
Another rises, and another yet; 

Beaux upon belles, and belles on beaux advance, 
The tune unending, ever full the set. 
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At last a pause there comes—to Gow’s keen hand 
The hurrying lackey hands the enlivening port; 
The Misses sip the ices where they stand, 

And gather vigour to renew the spurt. 


I round the room dispense a wistful glance, 

Wish Ned, or Dick, or Tom would crave the honour; 
I hear Sam whisper to Miss B. “ Do dance,” 

And lanch a withering scowl of envy on her. 


Sir Billy capers up to Lady Di; 

In vain I cough as gay Sir Billy passes, 

The Major asks my sister—faint I sigh, 

“ Well after this—the men are grown such asses!” 


In vain! in vain! again the dances mingle, 
With lazy eye I watch the busy scene, 

Far on the pillowed sofa sad and single, 
Languid the attitude—but sharp the spleen. 


“ La! ma’am, how hot!—You’re quite fatigued, I see;” 
What a long dance!”—‘+ And so you're come to town!” 
Such casual whispers are addressed to me, 

But not one hint to lead the next set down. 


The third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, are gone, 
And now the seventh,—and yet I’m asked not once! 
When supper comes must I descend alone? 

Does Fate deny me my last prayer—a dunce? 


Mama supports me to the room for munching, 
There turkey’s breast she crams, and wing of pullet; 
I slobbering jelly, and hard nuts am crunching, 
And pouring tuns of trifle down my gullet. 


No beau invites me to a glass of sherry; 
Above me stops the salver of champaigne; 
While all the rest are tossing brimmers merry, 
I with cold water comfort my disdain. 
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Ye bucks of Edinburgh! ye tasteless creatures! 

Ye vapid Dandies! how I scorn you all!— 

Green slender slips, with pale cheese-pairing features, 
And awkward, lumbring, red-faced boobies tall. 


Strange compounds of the beau and the attorney! 
Kaw lairds! and school-boys for a whisker shaving! 
May injured beauty’s glance of fury burn ye! 

I hate you—clowns and fools!—but hah!—I’m raving! 


We shall now take leave for the present, of Odoherty and the 
Dilletanti society, with an extract from his longest and latest po- 
em, entitled“ Young’s Night Thoughts“ (a humorous allusion to 
the before mentioned celebrated tavern). Lively as this strain is, 
we can scarcely read it without tears; for it was, we repeat, the 
very last of his works here below. The following poem, copied 
by a female hand on hot-pressed gilt paper, is intended to explain 
the great leading object of the poem. 


There was a time when every sort of people 
Created, relished, and commended jokes; 
But now a joker’s stared at, like a steeple, 
By the majority of christian folks. 

Dulness has tanned her hide to thickness triple, 
And observation sets one in the stocks, 
When you’ve been known a comic song to sing, 
Write notices or any harmless thing. 


This Edinburgh, Edina, or Dunedin— 

’Clep’d in the Bailie’s lingo, “ the Good Town;” 

But styled “ Auld Reeki e' by all celts now treading 
Her streets, bows, wynds, lanes, crescents, up and down, 
Her labyrinths of stairs and closes threading | 

On other people's business or their own— 

Those bandy, broad-faced, rough-kneed, ragged laddies— 
Those honey-fisted, those gill-swigging caddies. — 


This Edinburgh some call Metropolis, 
And capital, and Athens of the North, 
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I know not what they mean.—I’m sure of this,— 
Though she abounds in men of sense and worth, 
Her staple and predominant qualities 

Are ignorance, and nonsense, and soforth; 

I dont like making use of a hard word 

But ’tis the merest hum I ever heard. 


There’s our Mackenzie; all with veneration 

See him that Harley felt and Caustic drew: 

There’s Scott, the pride and darling of his nation, 

Poet and cavalier, kind, generous, true, 

There’s Jeffry, who has been the botheration 

Of the whole world with his glib sharp Review, 

And made most young Scotch lawyers mad with whig- 
gery— 

There’s Leslie, Stewart, Alison and Gregory. 


But these and some few others being named, 

I don’t remember one more great gun in her; 

The remnant population can’t be blamed, 
Because their chief concern in life’s their dinner. 
To give examples I should be ashamed, 

And people would cry, . Lord! that wicked sinner! 
(For all we gentry here are quite egg-shells, 

We can’t endure jokes that come near “ oorsells.”’) 


They say that knowledge is diffused and general, 

And taste and understanding are so common, 

I'd rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 

Than listen to a criticising woman. 

And as for poetry, the time of dinner all, 

Thank God, I then have better things to do, man.— 
Exceptions gainst the fair were coarse and shocking 
I’ve seen in breeches many a true blue stocking. 


Blue stocking stands, in my vocabulary 
For one that always chatters (sex is nothing,) 
About new books from June to January, 


And with re-echoed carpings moves your loathing. 
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I like to see young people smart and airy, 

With well dressed hair and fashionable clothing, 
Can’t they discourse about ball, rout, or play, 
And know reviewing’s quite out of their way? 


It strikes me as a thing exceeding stupid, 

This conversation about books, books, books, 

When I was young, and sat ’midst damsels grouped, 
I talked of roses, zephyrs, gurgling brooks, 

Venus, the Graces, Dian, Hymen, Cupid, 

Perilous glances, soul-subduing looks, 

Slim tapering fingers, glossy clustering curls 
Diamonds and emeralds, cairngorms and pearls: 


‘On Una that made sunshine in the shade, 

And Emily with eyes of liquid jet, 

And gentle Desdemona, and the maid 

That sleeps within the tomb of Capulet. 
Hearts love to ponder—would it not degrade 
Our notions of a nymph like Juliet, 

To be informed that she had just read through 
Last Number of the Edinburgh Review? 


Leave ye to dominies and sticker stibblers, 
And all the sedentary generation, 

The endless chitter-chatter about scribblers, 
And England’s melancholy situation. 

Let them be still the customary nibblers 

Of all that rule or edify the nation; 

Leave off the corn-bill, and the law of libel 
And read the Pilgrim’s Progress or your Bible. 


RICHES. 


Every man is rich, or poor, according to the proportion be- 
tween his desires and enjoyments. Any enlargement of riches is 
therefore equally destructive to happiness with the diminution of 
possession; and he that teaches another to long for what he shall 
never obtain, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if he had rob- 


bed him of part of his patrimony. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BOTANY AND MINERALOGY. 


Mr. Thomas Nuttall, well known as the author of a useful work 
on the North American plants, and who formerly explored the Bo- 
tany of the Missouri as far as Fort Mandan, is at present engaged 
with unabated ardor in a similar pursuit on the Arkansaw. In a let- 
ter to a gentleman of Philadelphia, he informs his friend that he 
has found upwards of one hundred new plants, all of them, as 
might be expected, herbaceous, except an Asculus, intermingled 
with many plants common to all the middle and southern states. 
Amongst them are seven or eight new genera. He has seeds of 
a second species of Collinsia; also bulbs of a beautiful new species 
of Morza, allied to Tigridia, with bright blue flowers and which 
at first sight he supposed to be Ixia czlestina, but the scape is 
branching, and six-flowered. There are also several interesting 
plants which have been considered rare, such as Bellis integrifo- 
lia of Michaux, which is found there in profusion. Of the new 
genera, one is allied to Lagœcia, a second to Œnanthe, a third to 
Echusa, a fourth to Aldea and Phacelia, a fifth to Lunaria, a sixth 
to Pectis, a seventh to Hyoseris, an ambiguous Roella, an Ag- 
rostis allied to Javana, a Phalaris, apparently P. aquatica, an 
Egilops, new Rudbeckias, Helianthi, Coreopsides, an elegant 
Monarda, flowers pure white, spotted with carmine; a secand spe- 
cies not yet in flower. A Brassica with yellow flowers, a new 
Houstonia closely allied to Carphalea very ornamental, new Pents- 
temons, a new Eriogonum, new species of Plantago, Erigeron, 
and Ellisia &c. &c. 

Mr. Nuttall’s views are not limited to Botany. He remarks that 
mountains as considerable as those of Alleghany, and of similar 
structure, traverse the country of the Arkansaw from the Little 
Rock to the place where his letter is dated; namely Fort Smith, 
on the Arkansaw. This garrison is at the confluence of the Pottoe 
and about one hundred and fifty miles below the country where 
trees, except on the bank of the river, entirely cease, and by com- 
mon estimate four hundred miles from the first main chain of the 
primitive mountains, and he thinks, considering the ordinary width 
of the secondary calcareous formation and the direction of the tran- 
sition ridges, these last must at length coalesce with the primi- 
Me or make some near approach towards the kingdom of New 

exico. 
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An AnGuMENT against the DooTRINE of MATERIALISM, address- 
ed to THomAs Cooper, Esg.—By Jonn Ferrar, M.D. 


An toti morimur? nullaque pars manet nostri? 
| Senec. Troad. Act. 2. 


[We are indebted to a learned friend for a reference to the following ar- 
nt on a very interesting question, which we extract from the papers 
of the Manchester Literary Society. In order that it should bave its full force 
upon every description of our readers, we have added translations of the 
French and Latin passages. These will be found at the end of the article, by 
observing the references (A, B,) &c. For the convenience of those who 
do not subscribe to this Journal, a few extra copies of this paper will be 
struck off, while the work is passing through the press.] 


WHEN you were employed, some time ago, my good friend, in 
subjecting the doctrines of the immaterialists to the terrible or- 
deal of your logic, you may remember, that in one of our conver- 
sations, I objected to the material hypothesis those facts collected 
by Dr. Haller, which prove that great and extensive injuries have 
been many times sustained by the brain, without detriment to the 
thinking faculty. You thought the objection inconclusive, and 
noticed it as such: (Tracts, vol. 1. p. 181. Note.) though not then 
aware of its full force, I was.pleased to see it introduced by you; 
those important cases (noticed by Dr. Haller for other purposes) 
being totally neglected, as far as I have observed, by every writer 
on this question, but yourself. * 

It is natural to expect, that proofs which convince ourselves 
should also convince others; yet, though I consider the :nedical 
facts as almost demonstrating that the brain is the instrument 
only, not the cause of the reasoning power, I entertain no hope of 
their converting one thorough materialist. Hypothesis is a mis- 
tress not easily abandoned, and equally courted by philosophers of 
both sides. | 

It is said of Democritus, that perceiving his figs to relish with 
honey, one day, he made a problem of the incident, and was pro- 
ceeding to solve it, when his attendant confessed that, she had 
kept the figs in a pot which had formerly contained honey. The 
philosopher was enraged, and complained that by this familiar ex- 
planation, he was deprived of a more important cause of his own 
invention. Many writers seem to have inherited the spirit of the 
old Grecian, in the present contest. They have run their meta- 
physical career without stopping to inquire for facts, and there 
has been great sport, in the erection and demolition of the fanciful 
opinions which each party has brought into play; 


s dTe Tiç UU meis ay yi Saracens, 
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Your philosophy is of mature age, and defies the application; 
but too many of the Materialists have reckoned their doctrine es- 
tablished, because some absurd theories of their adversaries were 
overthrown; they have accumulated their strength against de- 
fenceless points; and have thought it a complete victory, to tri- 
umph, like Caligula, over rubbish and sand. 

Great danger attends every step beyond direct inference, in 
reasoning concerning the facts of Neurology. Many of them tend 
to perplex, and many seem to contradict each other. But on the 
present question, though the facts are uncommon, they are com- 
plete; they cannot, therefore, be reckoned anomalous. And their 
authenticity would not be questioned even by a general reader, 
acquainted with the great names only of modern philosophy, 
though they had remained unnoticed by MorcacGni and HALLER.“ 

The materialists deny the necessity of any thing more than the 
visible structure of the brain, to produce the act of thinking, in 
consequence of perception; but the contrary seems to be proba- 
ble from these facts, which show that, at different times, everp 
part of that structure has been deeply injured, or totally destroyed, 
without impeding or changing any part of the process of thought. 
It is otherwise in the organs of sense. When the parts of the 
brain which, in common language, give origin to the nerves sup- 
plying those organs, are injured, the senses are, in general, pro- 
portionably affected. This seems to point out a difference in the 
causes of thought and sensation. f 

Cases in which considerable parts of the substance of the brain 
have been lost, either by immediate injuries, or by suppuration 
following wounds and fractures of the skull, are more numerous, 
than conclusive.{ Neither will you make much account of them, 
as they chiefly relate to the hemispheres, and you seem (Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 181. Note.) to make the basis of the brain the most es- 
sential part to perception, consequently, according to your scheme, 
to the process of thinking. Of this I am very glad, for a reason 
which shall be given afterwards. 


* I have omitted a great number of facts, strongly in my favour, because 
the authorities were not perfectly unexceptionable. 

t Do not call this assertion extravagant, till you read the following story, 
quoted by WER. 

« Mirabilis est capitis vulneratio, quam recenset Valleriola Obs. Med. 
„J. 4. obs. 10. demilite quodam, qui ænei tormenti globulum excepit in 
“ tempore sinistro, eo paulo altius egrediente ex opposito latere, distracto 
“ et dilacerato utrinque Cranio; qui citra apoplectica symptomata, miracu- 
“lo integre curatus fuit, nisi quod surdaster ef cæcus manserii. De loc. af- 
“ fect. in Apopl. p. 205. (A.) 

I dare not transcribe the story of the Polish Nobleman which follows; 
(p. 206, 207)—the ridiculum acri may coalesce, but the ridiculum vere is 
a hazardous conjunction. 

t V. Haller. Physiolog. T. 4. p. 316 ct seg. and respecting the Cerebel- 
lum. Morgagni, Epist. lii. (27. Haller T. 4. p. 350 et seg.—Diemerbroeck 
Anatom. p. 582. Wepfer Hist. Apoplecticor. (Ed. 1727) p. 208, 209. 
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The late Dr. Hunter was in possession of a skull, in which the 
bones of the cranium, on the right side, were every where cor- 
roded. He had opened the head soon after the decease of the pa- 
tient, and found the whole of the right hemisphere destroyed by 
suppuration. Yet the man retained his faculties perfectly till the 
instant of his death, which was sudden. 

Dr. Haller mentions a case, in which half a pound of Aus was 
found in the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties had been un- 
impaired ull death. 

Sir John Pringle found an abscess in the right hemisphere of the 
brain, as large as an egg, in a patient “ who had never been de- 
lirious, nor altogether insensible; (Diseases of the Army, p. 259.) 
and in another, who “ had never been so insensible, as not to an- 
swer reasonably when spoke to, he discovered an abscess of the 
cerebellum, as large as a small pigeon’s egg. For a similar case, 
sec Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 363. 

La Peyronie found fus lodged between the hemispheres, and 
compressing the corpus callosum: when the matter was evacu- 
ated, the patient recovered, without detriment to his faculties. 
(Memoir de l'Academ. de Chirurg. An. 1703.) 

Vesalius found almost nine pints of water, in the brain of 4 girl 
only two years old. She had retained her senses perfectly till 
death.* 

Diemerbroeck, among other observations of the little effect pro- 
duced on the mind, by wounds of the brain, mentions one which 
came under his own notice. A young man received a thrust with 
a sword, in the inner canthus of the eye, which passed through the 
right lateral ventricle, and slanting upwards, almost passed through 
the skull, at the upper angle of the lambdoidal suture: yet the 
patient remained i in his usual state of mind, “ cum sociis conveni- 
enter et bono cum judicio quacunque de re disserens, (C.) till 
the tenth day, when he was carried off by a fever. (Anatom. Lib; 
3. p. 637. 

The aa author quotes a case from Lindanus, of a patient; 
who, after receiving a wound in one of the lateral ventricles went 
about as usual, for a fortnight. He then died. It seems that his 


surgeon thrust a probe into the ventricle daily, without exciting 
any sensation. f 


* Morgag. de Caus. & Sed. Morb. p. 3. 02. Wepfer. 66 

In one case mentioned by Morgagni, where tlie patient died, a month 
after falling on the head, and where the faculties were retained to the last, 
there was a curious affection of the brain: Vix Dura detecta fuerat, cum 
animadversum est, in cerebri hemispheerio sinistro tertiam anteriorem aut 
esse sua Compari, multoque molliorem, neque in summo tantum, sed ubique 
penitus ne basi quidem excepta. Scilicet ob eam Mollitiam ita eubsederat: 
qua Mollities cum in corticali substantia erat, tum multo majus in medulla- 
ri. Hecenim in quandam velut gelatinam magna ex partesnutata erat.” (B.) 
„f la Dr. Haller’s experiments on living Animals, the basis of the brain 
appeared to be the seat of sensibility. Physiolog. T. 4. p. 315. 
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A woman, under Diemerbroeck’s immediate inspection, whose 
skull was fractured by he fal! of a large stone, lost a quantity of 
brain equal in size to a man’s fist, yet she lived thirty-six days 
after the accident, without alienation of mind, though paralytic on 
the side opposite to the fracture. On dissection, a considerable 
vacuity appeared on the right side (from which the portions of 
brain had been discharged) accompanied with supprration, and 
extending through the lateral to the third ventricle, and to the 
os sphenoides. Anatom. p. 580, l. 

The most remarkable case of this kind is quoted by La Peyro- 
nie: A child, six years old, received a pistol-shot in the bead; a 
suppuration followed, during which he lost a great quantity of the 
brain at every dressing. At the end of eighteen days he died, 
having retained his faculties till the last. When the head was 
opened, the portion of brain remaining in the skull did not exceed 
the size of a small egg. Mem. de l'Academ. Ann. 1741. 

Lest this narration should startle you, as La Peyronie, in the 
essay referred to, had a favourite spot which he wished to render 
the seat of the soul, namely, the corpus callosum, suffer me to 
guard it by a similar quotation from the cautious Morga I: & et 
si parietum lateralium ventriculorum crassitudo vi aquæ fu 1 in 
quinquenni illo Tulpii, non modo in trienni Hildani, aut bienni 
Vesallii, superné, et ad latera usque adeo extenuata, ut prima in- 
spectione nulla esse videretur, cum inetar alicujus crassioris 
membrane adheresceret undique arcuate dissolutorum ossium cir- 
cumferentia; nihil dubii est quin, &c.* (D.) 

After reading these histories, you would be greatly surprised 
to find, in Mr. Pott’s treatise on injuries of the head, that death 
hasssb often followed slight effusions and extravasations under the 
dumm ‘mater, preceded by comatose symptoms, and frequently by 
total insensibility. The contrast has often astonished me, but does 
not.alter the nature of the facts; and only serves to show the dan- 
ger of analogical reasoning in Neurology, or perhaps, as a French 
wit has expressed it, that truth and probability are not always of 
a'side.* 

On the faith of my authors, then, I shall suppose it proved, that 
the thinking faculties have subsisted after the destruction of any 
superior or lateral part of the brain, and we will now consider, if 
you please, how far they have survived the deprivation of the 
cerebellum. To this purpose some examples are given by Mor- 
gagni, (Epist. Anat. Med. LII. Art. 26, 27.) but with such a truly 
Italian prolixity, that I am content to wave them, and to mention 
some that may be brought within the bounds of ordinary attention. 


* Epist. Med. Anat. XII. Art. 8.—Consult some preeding passages, 
where he ascribes the apparent defect of brain in some foetuses to a wasting 
caused by the continued pressure of effused water. 

This thought. by the way, is attributed to St. Jerome. (See Gent. 
Mag. Dec. 1786)—Multa incredibilia reperies, et non verisimilia, que ni- 


hilominus lamen vera sunt. 
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Haller says, © non infrequentia ulcera Cerebelli sunt, etiam cum 
integritate mentis, morsque inde lenta, duodecimo die, aut muito 
serior, successit.” (Element. Physiolog. p. 350.(E.) And he men- 
tions several instances of Scirrhus affecting the Cerebellum, and 
producing death; without previously injuring the faculties. One 
case fell under his own inspection. (Id. Ib.) 

In Morgagni’s sixty-second epistle, art. 15, a particular account 
is given of a fatal Scirrhus of the Cerebellum, slow in its pro- 
gress, not affecting the patient’s senses till the last, and then only 
by intervals, The whole Cerebellum was found diseased, though 
net equally. 

The difference between the affection of the external and inter- 
nal senses in the following case, where the pressure must have 
acted at least equally upon the Cerebellum as on the Cerebrum, 
is worth remarking.“ . 

« Vidit Clariss. Dom. Drelincurtiue tumorem steatomatis, 
censistentia, pug nique magnitudine, cerebrum et cerebellum inter, 
eo precieé loci ubi conarium utrique substernitur choroidis plexus 
alz, spatio semestri a sensibili læsione, cecitatem primo, surdi 
tatem subinde, omnium denique sensuum et functionum animali- 
um abolitionem, et necem ipsam intulisse.” ( Addend. ad Wepfer. 
Hist. Apoplect. Obs. 83.) (F.) ° 

Mr. Petit speaks of a soldier, who received a musquet shot in 
the head; the ball passed through the left side of the Cerebellum, 
and penetrated into the left lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain. 
He survived the accident forty-three hours, and his faculties were 
perfect to the last.—Mem. de l’ Academ. 1748. 

We will now pass to the Basis of the Brain, the inmost seat of 
reason, according to general opinion, and certainly, as far as we 
may conclude from Dr. Haller’s experiments, possessing a nicer 
degree of sensibility than the upper and lateral parts of the mass: 
distinguished too, as whimsically in its different regions, by ana- 
tomists, as the celestial globe is divided by astronomers. 

t Morgagni relates the case of a man, who died on the four- 
teenth day of a paralytic affection, having retained his senses dur- 
ing the greatest part of the time. On opening the head, and tak- 
ing out the brain, a small quantity of purulent matter was observ- 
ed in the basis of the skull; “ qua abstersa, dum cerebrum, tracta- 
tur, ibidem nova conspicitur. Nimirum per infundibulam e ven- 
triculis prodibat. Nam eadem sinister, dexterque præsertim re- 
dundabat. Quippe in hujus striato corpore foramen erat, quocum 


* Dr. Tyson mentions a case, in which the left hemisphere was found 

sphacelated, and the testis of that side greatly enlarged and stony. The 

tieut had been ill for two months, and for the most part rational. (Phil. 
nsact. No. 228.) 

+ I may refer you to Dr. Haller’s Physiology for a collection of proofs 
(against La Peyronie) that diseases of the Corpus Callosum and Fosniz do 
not affect the faculties. Tom. 4. P. 342. 

VOL. VIIL 60 
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ulcus sinuosum communicabat, tertiam partem occupans subsun- 
tiæ, quæ a dextris basim cerebri faciebat. (Epist. Anat.— Medic. 
v. Art. 2.) (G.) 

The following story, from Tulpius, (Observ. lib 1. Cap. 13. 
Vide Addend. ad. Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect p. 583) deserves to be 
inserted entire. Septuagenarius ebrius, delapsus ex altiori loco, 
contraxit in Calvaria tam amplum vulnus, ut commodé per ejus 
hiatum educeretur quicquid inhzreret extimæ cerebri membra- 
nz. Invadentibus ipsum nihilominus illic vertigine, vomitu ac 
stupore, sive a residua crapula, sive a concusso cerebro, sed fios- 
tridie rediit ad se, expers febris et immunis omnium aliorum sympf- 
tomatum. Verum die quarto, excreatis prius sputis purulentis, 
periit preter omnem spem, ab inopinata apoplexia. 

“ Cujus ergo interiora capitis penitus perscrutantibus, obtulit 
se primum frequens humor replens ventriculos cerebri: Sed mox 
longissima rima excurrens continuata serie, per frontem oculique 
foramen usgue ad sellam eguinam,* prope ossis cuneiformis medi- 
um: quo loco animadvertimus (quod jure in omnium oculis fuit 
rarissimum) ingens ossis Cuneiformis fragmentum, ita sejugatum 
a reliquo osse, ut manifesté elevaretur supra quascunque partes 
circumpositas. Sed morbus attonitus, qui ipsum occidit, traxit 
originem partim ex obstructis processibus spinalis medullz (qui 
sunt verum Nervorum principium) partim vero ex Angustia retis 
mirabilis. Quibus noblissimis partibus impeditis privatur homo, 
non modo sensu ac motu, sed ipsa vita.’ (H.) This is a tolerable 
stroke at the rational organization of the basis, since the fracture 
of the sphenoid bone, in that place, mast have immediately given 
a great shock to the Pons Varolii, and the medulla oblongata; but 
I must bespeak your patience for the next quotation, which is at 
least as important. It is a case of Dr. Brunner’s in the Appendix 
to Wepfer. Truth distils slowly through Teutonic Latin. ö 

A blacksmith 64 years of age, a potent drinker, and industrious 
workman, (as Dr. Brunner tells us, in an eloquent periphrasis,) 
was struck down in a fit of Apoplexy on the 7th. of October, 1687, 
and expired immediately, though he had passed the morning in 
apparent good health. His faculties had never been impaired. The 
dissection you shall read in the Doctor's own words: “ Serra satis 
cautè inciso cranio scalproque effracto, dura mater circa frontem 
lacerata fuit leviter: revulsurus ollam, satis firmiter sinui longitu- 
dinali adherentem, observavi piam matrem aqua limpida turgi- 
dissimam, instar hydatidis proruere, et vix cavi, quin dum aufere- 
bam cranium, subinde effluxerit aqua. Incisa dura matre nihil 
seri inter hanc et piam matrem inveneni, quippe jam effuxerat. 
Sinis longitudinalis amplus, nihil humoris aut Sanguinis continuit, 


*The Pons Varolii rests against the middle of the posterior clinoid pro- 


cesses which form one side of the Sella Equina, and the cuneiform process 
of the Os Sphenoidis. 
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sed omnis refluxit versus sinus laterales fluidus. Ablata dura 
matre serum perpetim exsudavit et effluxit limpidum uterque 
autem ventriculus aqua scatebat turbida, quin omnes recessus 
et cerebri cavitetes hac inundatæ et repletæ fuerunt. Plexus choroi- 
dei submersi albicabant, qui alias rutilare conspiciuntur: hydatides 
aliquot in his numeravi Infundibulum aqua plenum, et 
rehquæ cerebri cavitates aquarum illuvie inundatæ fuerunt, præ- 
sertim quartus ventriculus, ut immissus stylus ad spinam dorsi 
usque dilaberetur-—————Carotides aquis mersz albicabant. 
Cerebellum minime flaccidum, sed sicut reliquæ cerebri partes 
firmum apparuit. Toca basis cerebri et ifsa spinalis medulla 
aquarum illuvie inundata fuit: stylus huic commissus ibat in pro- 
fundum per spinam dorsi.———-certum est omnes cerebri reces- 
zus et cavitates fuisse repletas et distentas aqua; ipsam quoque 
spinalem medullam in suo involucro hac penitus submersam ob- 
servavimus.“ (I.) 

Dr. Brunner adds, in the Scholium, that the man had been re- 
markably acute in his judgment. I observe that some facts of 
this kind had made an impression on Wepfer himself, for in his 
exercitation de loco affecto in Anofilexia, he takes some pains to 
show, against Riolan, that the faculties are not always injured by 
considerable collections of water in the ventricles ofthe brain. P. 
54. (Edit. 1724.) and seq. Indeed, in hydrocephalous cases, and 
in suppuration of the brain, I have observed with astonishment, 
that the faculties were improving, as the fatal disease proceeded. 

In the following case, related by Du Verney, though the condi- 
tion of the basis of the brain is not clearly described, yet a consi- 
derable injury must have been done to it, by the fracture of the 
os sphenoides in the direction specified. 

A gentleman had his left eye crushed to pieces by a blow from 
a stone, and the orbit beaten in upon the brain. After the first 
shock, his faculties were entirely unimpaired, till his death, which 
happened on the seventh day; insomuch that some of his medical 
attendants pronounced it impossible that the brain should be in- 
jured; the appearances on dissection were these: “ Le crane levé 
et le cerveau ouvert, nous le trouvamés rempli d'une espece de 
bouillie qui n’etoit autre chose qu’une fonte d’une partie de la 
substance du cerveau avec quantité de petites esquilles qui avoient 
eté pousseés jusques la, ou par la violence de coup, ou par la sup- 
puration. Toute la substance du cerveau etoit egalement contuse 
et alterèe jusqu'au cervelet; leurs anfractuosites se trouvant sepa- 
rées les unes des autres par la dissolution et le relachement de la 
pie- mere. Enfin le cerveau etant oté, nous reconnumes que la 
partie anterieure de la selle de l'os sphenoide etoit toute ecrasée.”” 
(K.) Memoir. de l’Academ. Roy. lan 1703. po whatever you 


* Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 427. See a history 8 striking in the 
Addenda to Wepfer, p. 607. 
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may think of this story, you will find the next, from La Peyronie, 
sufficiently particular. __ : | 

A man, thirty years of age, who bad been troubled with hypo- 
chondriacal symptome for ten gears, complained at times, during 
the last three months of his life, of heaviness and pein in his bead, 
especially towards the occiput. Two days before his death, he 
was convulsed; but recovering, felt himself easier than he had 
been for a long time; the convulsion returned, and killed bim ina 
quarter of an hour. His faculties were never affected. On dis- 
section, the ventricles were found dilated with water; “ le plexus 
choroide du quatrieme ventricule n’etoit qu'un dmas de glandes 
fort gonfleès et dures; il y en avoit quelques unes au milieu des- 
quelles on trouvoit un petit noyau de suppuration; elles etoient 
colieés esemble par leurs vaisseaux et par leurs membranes; la 
reunion de ces glandes formoit une tumeur dure environ de la 
grosseur d'un euf de poule, qui occupoit la place du cervelet, le- 
quel n’etoit plus qu'une membrane glaircuse de l’epaisseur d' une 
ligne; et qui enveloppoit la tumeur; les peduncules etoient ex- 
tremement applatis, et n’avoient presque point deconsistance. 

% Le corps etranger, soit par sa figure, soit par sa situation, 
avoit presst, et beaucoup diminué la volume des testes, celui des 
cordons qui vont des testes au cervelet, et les cordons qui vont da 
cervelet à la moelle de lepine, pour former la plume à ecrire, 
enfin toute, la portion de la moëlle allongée, qui s’etend depuis 
Vane et la vulye jusqu' ala moëlle de l'epine, etoit fort appla- 
tie... I.) 8 8 

Look at the perpendicular section of the brain, engraved in Dr. 
Monro's treatise on the nervous system, and you will perceive, 
that pressure in this direction must have produced a violent effect, 
on those parts which you seem inclined to reckon the mast im- 
portant, at the basis of the brain. Sa 

As to the fineal gland, jt has so often been found suppurated, 
(Mem de l’Acad. Royal. l'an. 1703.) or petrified, (Manget. Theatr. 
Anatom. L. 4. C. 2.) or full of sabulous particles, without any pre- 
vious affection of the faculties, that it seems to be given up as 
unnecessary to thinking, by general consent; and as Mr. Shandy 
himself abandoned it, (See Tristram Shandy, vol. II.) I think it may 
pass for an untenable post. 

Haller quotes a case from Dr. Ridley, which I have not been 
able to verify by consulting the original, and as you well know 
the danger of giving implicit faith to quoted quotations, you will 
expect to see Haller’s own words: Ulcus cerebri piam membra- 
nam et corticem ad medullam globosam usque erosit, absque do- 
lore aut sensuum læsione. (M) 

Morgagni mentions an apoplectic patient, who died on the ninth 
day from the attack of the disease; who was for the most part sen- 


* Haller. Physiolog. T. 4. 338. Ridleii observ. Anatom. p. 212. By the 
Medulla globosa, I presume. we must understand the Medulla oblongata. 
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sible; and who could describe, towards the last, the seat of his 
pain, in the hind- head, and along the spine. On opening the head, 
much water was found in the ventricles; grumous blood collected, 
where the medulla spinalis leaves the head, and many watery ve- 
sicles en the crura of the medulla oblongata. Morgag. de caus. 
et Sedib. Morb. p. 14. § 20. 

I should have placed little dependance on the ee de of 
Schenkius, Observat. de cerebro. as most of his authorities are 
become very obscure, if they had not found credit in Bonnet’s Ana- 
tomia Practica. Sheltered by such a name, I shall venture to 
extract one or two of them. 

Massa speaks of a Venetian nobleman, who, though wounded in 
the back part of the head to the depth of three inches, preserved 
his faculties, and recovered completely. 

Another of his patients received a wound from a halbert, which 
pierced to the os basilare:* he retained his faculties, but became 
epileptic, in consequence of a collection of pus being formed on 
the bone. 

The wound of thé duke of Guise, mentioned by Ambrose Paré, 
Chirurg. Lib. 10. is still more extraordinary; yet Pare’s authority 
is very great. The duke, says he, was wounded in the head by 
the thrust of a lance which entered under the right eye, near the 
nose, and came out at the neck, between the ear and the vertebræ. 
The steel of the lance remained in the brain, and was extracted 
with great difficulty. The patient recovered completely. Paré, 
I think, speaks of this case from his own knowledge. | 

But, to come still closer to the point, Bonnet himself saw the 
structure of the basis wholly destroyed, in a patient who died af- 
ter an illness of eleven days; who suffered no alienation of his fa- 
culties till within a very short period before his death, and was 
then only delirious at times, and perfectly sensible during the in- 
tervals. The appearances were striking.“ Tota fere basis cerebri,“ 
says Bonnet, imprimis cerebellum, et ea pars spinalis medullz 
quæ primis vertebris excipitur Sphacelot inventz sunt cor- 
reptæ. (N.) Bonnet. Anatom. Practic. p. 42. 

The ‘spinal marrow, where it leaves the head, has been seen 
greatly injured, in other cases, where no change in the thinking 
powers had been observed. Bonnet. Id. p. 352. Ephem. Nat. Cu- 
rios. T. 6. Obs. 1723. Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 379. 

It answers my purpose to remark, that in these different partial 
injuries, which we have followed round the brain, reason has not 
been affected sooner than life, but objections lie against the con- 
clusion which I wish to draw from the facts. 


sd ‘There i is an ambiguity in this word, as both the os occipitis and os 
sphenoidis have had this name applied to them, but from the expression, 
and the intimation of internal suppuration, I conceive the latter to have 
been meant. 

t That sphacelus may take place in the brain, is allowed by Morgagni. 
De Caus. et. sed. Morb, p. 42. 
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The principal objection that occurs to me, is that the medulla- 
ry fibres of the brain decussate and intermix with each other, on 
the pons varolii, and at the beginning of the medulla oblongata. 
See Winslow’s Anat. eub titulo. In consequence of this connec- 
tion, it is easy to explain several phænomena in diseases, especi- 
ally in palsies, which otherwise appear difficult; and in this way, it 
may be said, when one part of the brain ia deeply injured, or des- 
troyed, the loss of its activity is unfelt, because, ina healthy state, 
che opposite parts have formed a habit of interchanging impres- 

sions with each other. A simple increase of activity, therefore, 
in the sound parts, may be supposed sufficient for continuing the 
mental functions. But this objection is, in the first place, incon- 
clusive and hypothetical, for morbid affections may be transfer- 
red, as well as healthy ones; and this actually takes place, in those 
paralytic cases where the resolution of the nerves is perceived, in 
the side opposite to that on which the brain is injured. And the 
objection cannot be offered, against conclusions drawn from the 
histories of injury done to the basis of the brain, where both sides 
of the medullary substance, together with their connecting fibres, 
have beeff destroyed, without injury to the mind. It was ôn this 
account that I professed myself glad of your affixing such impor- 
tance to the basis. p. 5. | ; 

Another objection, which I have heard started in conversation, 

is that a state of disease, in many of the glands, is compatible, to 
a certain degree, with the exercise of their natural functions. To 
this I would answer, that I.apprehend such an objection to be 
quite inadmissible, because it is an opposition of analogy to abso- 
lute facts: And of analogy very unsafe, for the brain is not known 
to be a gland. Even if the analogy and the objection were admit- 
ted, I do not know where any facts can be learned, that shall bring 
the assertion to an equality, with the degree of organic læsion, 
compatible with the exercise of intellec t: Chronic inflammation of 
the liver, which is attended with few and trifling symptoms, (though 
a fatal disease) is the only considerable instance that I recollect. 
This only proves, in conjunction with many other facts, the little 
sensibilty of the liver, and consequently can be paralleled by no an- 
alogy with diseases of the basis of the brain. i 
Though many of the histories already noticed, afford examples 
of very extensive diseases in che head, yet the argument would 
press more strongly against materialism, if it could be showed, 
that men can think, with little, if any portion of the brain in a sound 
state. The following cases come nearer to this point than any I 
have heard of. In the dissection of a person who died apoplectic, 
and who had been dull and heavy before his death, Tulyius found 
the brain flaccid, and the membranes covered with a fluid, which 
it Was necessary to take up with a sponge. The ventricles of the 
brain contained a great deal of water, and the spinal marrow was 
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30 drenched, that the operator was obliged to sponge it before he 
could examine into its condition.“ (a) 

What Platerus saw, shall be told by himself: « Ipsam adeo 
cerebri substantiam in anu quadam defluxisse observavimus mon- 
spessuli, quæ sudité apoplexia tacta expiravit: hujus calvariam 
cum aperimus, cerebrum illius in meninge crassa hinc inde fluc- 
tuare deprehendimus. Quod et dissecta apertaque dura dicta ma- 
tre, liquoris alicujus spissioris et albi pultem referentis per faciem 
universam defluebat, et hinc inde in pannos dispergebatur.t (O.) 

Of all the learned in ue, whom I have quoted, I believe you 
have the greatest respect for Bonnetus; and it happens very lucki- 
ly that the strongest fact to my purpose depends on his own ob- 
servation. In a patient who died after an illness of. twelve years, 
without having any alienation of mind, Bonnet found the whole 
substance of the brain watery, and so soft that it would hardly bear 
the knife. The spinal marrow was equally tender, and shrunk 
to half its natural size. Bonnet. Anatom. Pract. Tom. 1. p. 246. 

An observation of the same kind came under my own notice 
very lately. A girl died in the fourth month of an arthritic com- 
plaint, with evident symptoms of an oppressed brain, but in perfect 
possession of her intellectual powers. When the upper part of the 

skull was removed, before opening the dura mater, I was surpris- 

ed at the flaccid appearance of the. brain; it did not seem to fill its 
membranes, and it moved under the fingers with a very trifling 
resistance, so as to feel almost like a poultice.t We found the 
ventricles quite full ef water, and an effusion of blood upon the 
tentorium, on the right side. But the principal disease seemed 

to be a total change in the consistence and colour of the brain, 
throughout. It would scarcely bear either handling or cutting, 
and the parts were uncommonly indistinct. 

On reviewing the whole of this evidence, I am disposed to con- 
clude, that as no part of the brain appears essentially necessary to 
the existence of the intellectual faculties, and as the whole of its 
visible structure has been materially e without n 


* Addend. ad. Wepfer de Apoplex. p. 600. 

(a) For the following very striking history, I am indebted to the kind 
communication of Dr. Percival. was born with a very large head; 
but seemed well in health, increased in strength, and grew fat. The head 
soon became so unnaturally large, and the features were so much altered, 
as to leave no doubt concerning the nature of the disease. The child how- 
ever increased in size, grew strong in his limbs, and took food. He could 
both hear and see well, and so continued till he was eighteen months old. 
He then died suddenly, without any convulsive attack. On opening the 
cranium, more than five quarts of very limpid water were found within it; 
there was not the smallest trace of membrane or brain, except opposite the 
orbits and meatus auditorius, where something like medulla still remained.” 
Dr. Quin on Dropsy of the brain. Append. p. 105. 

t Addend. ad Wepf. p. 615. 

t The patient had not been dead more than twenty-four hours. 
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the exercise of those faculties something more than the discerni- 
ble organization must be requisite to produce the phzenomena of 
thinking.“ i 

Thus, my dear friend, I have played off my small stock of quo- 
tations against one point of your excellent tracts; as Diogenes rol- 
ed about his tub, that he might not appear to be the only idle man 


in the city. I know that you will not misinterpret this attempt io 


futnish information, which medical writers only can supply, con- 
cerning a question which you have treated with so much clear- 
ness and precision. However we may have differed in opinion, 
concerning this, and other subjects of importance, we have always 
agreed in preserving good humour. And in such a contest, it will 
be honour enough for me to say with Lucian, t (but without in- 
tenidag a pun) xsxcrsses rig. 1 Ke 


TRANSLATIONS. 


IA) It is an extraordinary wound of the head, which Valleriola. has no- 
ticed, (Obs. Med. I. 4. obs. 10) of a certain soldier, who received the ball 
of a brass-piece, in his left temple, which passed out from the opposite sida, 
a little higher, the skull being fractured and torn on each side. He was 
perfectly healed as if by miracle, without any symptom of loss of senses, 
except that he remained somewhat deaf and blind. 

(B) Conversing on any subject with his companions without inconveni- 
ene and with good sense. 

In note. (C) Scarcely had the Dura been uncovered, when it was per- 
ceived, that in the left hemisphere of the cerebrum, a third part of that 
which was anterior, was much lower than the correspondent part, and 
much softer; and that not in the surface only, but every where throughout, 
‘without exception, even of the lowest part. It had in fact settled down- 
wards, by reason of that softness, which while it was in the upper sub- 
stance, was much more in the medullary, or spinal marrow; for this was 
in-a great part changed into a gelatinous state. 

(D) And of the thickness of the lateral concavities of the parietes (side 
bones of the head) had been by the force of the water, in the five-year’s- 
old case of Tulpius, not to speak of those of Hildanus and Vessalius, of 
three and two, so entirely dissolved on the top and at the sides, that at first 
sight there seemed to be none, when like a denser membrane of some kind, 
it was adhering on every side to the arched circumference of the dissolved 
bones, there can be no doubt but, &c. 

(E) Wounds of the cerebellum are not uncommon, even with soundness 
of mind; and death though slow, finally succeeds, on the twelth day, or 
much later. = 

(F) The celebrated Mr. Drelincourt observed a tumour, of the consis- 
tence of suet, and of the size of the fist, between the cerebrum, and oere- 


* Tu semper fulges, divinse particula aurte; 
Igneus ille tuus vigor et cælestis origo 
Deformem leti faciem, tenebrasque silentes 
Ridet, et æternæ spondet tibi srcula vitæ. 
, Jortin. Lus. Poet. 
t Lucian: rag sus icogtar 0>>papen. . 
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bellum, precisely in that place, where the pinéal gland is situated under 
each wing of the plexus choroides; which tumour, in the space of six 
months from the perception of disease, produced, first, blindness; then 
deafness, and finally the destruction of all the senses and animal functions, 
and even death itself. i o, 

(G) Which being wiped off, fresh matter by agitating the cerebrum ap- 
pears in the same place. This matter certainly came out of the ventricles 
through the Infundibulum. Fer the left ventricle, and especially the right 
was filled with the same kind of matter. There was also in the striated 
body of this, a foramen with which the sinous ulcer communicated, occu- 
pying a third part of the substance, which formed the basis of the cerebrum 
on the right. 

(H) A drunken man, seventy years old, having fallen from a great 
height, received so large a wound upon the top of his head, that whatever 
remained of the outermost membrane of the brain, could be easily taken 
out through its opening. Nevertheless, vertigo, voiniting and stupor seiz- 
ing him, either from his remaining intoxication or from concussion of the 
braip, he came to himself, the day after, free from fever, and all other 
symptoms. But on the fourth day, purulent discharges having been first 
thrown out, he died, contrary to expectation, from an unexpected aro- 
plexy. The first thing that offered itself upon a thorough examination of 
the interior of the bead, was the abundant humor, filling the ventricles of 
the brain. But afterwards a long fissure emptying itself by a continued 
flow, through the forehead and the aperture of the eye, even to the sella 
equina, near the middle of the cuneiform bone; in which place we observed 
(what is truly very rare in the eyes of all persons) a large fragment of the 
cuneiform bone, so separated from the rest of the bone, that it was mani- 
festly raised above the surrounding parts. But the dreadful disease, which 
killed him, had its origin, partly, from the obstructed processes of the 
spinal marrow, (which are the true origin of the nerves) and partly from 
the narrowness of the net-work of the blood vessels in the brain; which 
very important parts being obstructed, the man was deprived, not only of 
sense and motion, but of life itself. 

(1) The cranium being sufficiently cut through with a saw and broken 
off carefally with the denticular raspatory, the dura mater was slightly la- 
cerated around the forehead: as I was about to tear away the hollow portion 
of the cranium which had been thus separated, which was adhering very 
firmly to the longitudinal sinus, I observed the pia mater very much swol- 
len with clear water, to fall forwards, like a hydatid, and whilst IJ was tak- 
ing off the cranium, I could with difficulty prevent the water from now and 
then flowing out of it. Having cut through the dura mater, I found no se- 
rous fluid between it and the pia mater, because it had already flown out. 
The large longitudinal sinus contained no blood or water, but all the fluid 
had retreated towards the lateral sinuses. The dura mater being taken 
away, a clear serum perpetually exuded and flowed out—but both ventri- 
cles were filled with turbid water, and all the recesses and cavities of the 
cerebrum, were covered and filled with this fluid. The plexus choroidei 
being immersed in it, were white, which otherwise appear red; in these l 
discovered some hydatids;—The Infundibulum was full of water, and the 
remaining cavities of the brain were completely inundated by a flood of 
water, especially the fourth ventricle, so that a probe introduced could 
slide down even to the spine of the back. The carotid arteries immersed 
in it were white. The cerebellum was not soft and loose, but appeared 
as firm as the other parts of the cerebrum. The whole basis of the 
brain, and tbe spinal marrow itself was covered over with this effusion 
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the-prohe introduced into it, passed down deep into the spine of the back— 
it is certain that all the cavities and recesses of the brain were full and 
distended with water; we also observed that the spinal marrow itself was 
wholly immersed in this fluid, in the cavity of the spine. 

*(K) The skull being removed and the brain opened, we found it filled 
with a kind of pap which was only a dissolved mixture of a part of the sub- 
stance of the brain and a quantity ofsmall splinters which had been driven 
there by the violence of the blow or by suppuration. The whole substance 
of the brain was equally bruised and changed as far as the cerebellum; 
their convolutions were separated from each other by the dissolution and 
relaxation of the pia mater. Finally the brain being taken out we perceiv- 
ed that the sella turcica was entirely broken. 

(L) The choroid plexus of the fourth ventricle was only a collection of 
glands much inflated and indurated, in which were found small nuclei of 
suppuration. They were connected together by their vessels and mem- 
branes; the union of these glands formed a hard tumour about the size of 
a pullet’s egg, which occupied the place of the cerebellum, which was only 
a slimy membrane of the thickness of a line, and which enveloped the tu- 
mour the peduncles were extremely flattened and had scarcely any con- 
sistence. : 

The morbid structure both by its figure and its situation had pressed and 
greatly diminished the volume of the testes and of the chords which pass 
from the testes to the cerebellum, and the chords which pass from the cere- 
bellum to the spinal marrow to form the calamus scriptoreirs; finally all the 
portion of the medulla oblongata which extend from the anus and valva to 
the medulla spinalis, was very much flattened. 

(M) An alcer of the cerebrum consumed the membrane of the pia mater 
and its cortical substance even to the round marrow, without pain or injury 
to the senses. | 

(N) Almost the whole basis of the cerebrum, and especially the cerebel- 
lum, and that part of the spinal marrow which is contained in the first ver- 
tebree were found destroyed by mortification. 

(O) We obsérved the substance itself of the brain to have wasted away, 
in a certain old woman of Monspessulum, who died suddenly, seized by an 
apoplexy. When we opened her skull, we found that her brain was i 
on all sides in a thick membrane. The dura mater being dissected and 
opened, there flowed out a thick and white liquor resembling gruel over 
the whole face and clothes. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE DEVIL AND THE FRIAR. 


A wicked wretch upon his death bed lying, 
In comes a ghostly frightened Friar, crying; 

‘Repent, repent, for just now, I could see 

* The devil, below stairs, coming after thee.” 

“ What was his shape?”—*“ An ass’s”— Pray be cool, 
“ Nought but your shadow frightened you, you fool. 
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ON THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ITS ANTIQUITY, AND 
POLITICAL IMPORTANCE. 


x l . í 

[The following letter from an intelligent Englishman, will be read with 

peculiar interest at the present moment, when the great metropolis seems 
to be convulsed to its very centre.] 


Tur. constitution of the corporation of London, is founded not 
only in chartered, but prescriptive customs, the origin of which 
latter have been lost in the lapse of ages. From the first records of 
the history of England it seems, that London had made a conspicu- 
ous figure; and on one great occasion, viz, the Revolution of 1688, 
it was called upon to send the lord mayor, all the aldermen, and 
fifty of the common council, to sit and deliberate in the convention 
parliament, as one of the co-estates’of the realm. 

The form of its government is almost an epitome of the Brit- 
ish constitution: it is guided by the lord mayor, as the executive, 
but not as a separate power: the courts of aldermen and common 
council are the deliberate bodies, the former of which acts sepa- 
rately in some of its functions, but in general measures they act 
conjointly, each individual of the whole having an equal vote. 

A. D. 1191, during the absence of king Richard I. in the ho- 
ly land, the regent (his brother,) together with the barons, met 
the citizens of London in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and granted 
them “to have a community,” or sclect number of citizens, for 
the management of their affairs. This body, eighty years after- 
wards, appears to have consisted of only forty persons, belonging 
to the different wards, into which the city is divided. The num- 
ber has been since increased, and now consists of two hundred and 
thirty-six. Some of the charters, within two hundred years from 
the Norman invasion, call the men of London, “ on account of the 
dignity of that city,” Barones. 1224 they were allowed to use a 
common seal. 

The great body of the citizens are now termed Freemen. 
They all possess the important privileges, above alluded to, in the 
charters. Their number is not known. A freeman only can sell 
goods, by retail, within the city; which right is obtained by these 
modes: first by patrimony, it being hereditary; secondly by servi- 
tucle, as an apprentice to some trade, for seven years; thirdly by 
purchase, at an expense of from thirty to fifty pounds, according 
to the rank and respectability of the livery company, in which the 
individual is to be enrolled, as a member. The public functions 
of the freemen, who are householders within the city, consist in 
choosing the Aldermen, in their respective wardmotes, or ward- 
meetings, and in annually electing members to represent them in 
common council; as likewise constables for the preservation of the 
public peace, and inguestmen, who inspect the weights and mea- 
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sures of retail shop-keepers. They perform, besides, other func- 
tions, tending to the good order of their respective wards. 

The next constituent body of citizens are the Liverymen. 
Every freeman must belong to some livery company, but be may 
not be a liveryman. These companies are the different guilds, or 
trades, established by early charters, in the infancy of commerce, 
for the support and protection of each art and mystery, such as 
goldsmiths, weavers, merchant-tailors, ironmongers, kc. Former- 
ly, it was necessary for every artisan to be a freeman of the com- 
pany of his respective trade, before he could exercise his calling. 
This custom, however, in the progress of conimerce, became so 
burdensome, that it has long since been disused. Many of these 
companies still retain the remains of their ancient importance, ip 
possessing considerable privileges, and revenues, the latter of 
which are expended, either in supporting public seminaries of 
learning, or relieving their decayed numbers, and also in celebrat- 
ing occasional festivals. A few particulars, not to be found in the 
common publications, respecting the revenue and expenditure of 
the companies, and of the corporation in general, will suffice to 
give an idea, how these institutions are interwoven with the other 
public establishments of the country, and no less with the general 
system of public credit, and how this mutual bearing of all the 
parts of the great national fabric on each other, serves to consoli- 
date and strengthen the whole. Thus, dependant on the Mercer’s 
Company is St. Pauj’s School, endowed with landed and monied 
property, to the amount of 5,300/. a year, which is principally ex- 
pended in paying the salaries of the actual, and pensions of re- 
tired, preceptors; in keeping up the school-house, and support- 
ing a certain number of the scholars at the university. It should 
be mentioned, that the monied property is invested in the public 
funds, amounting toa capital of 26,00Q/. $ per cents, and is chiefly 
the result of accumulations from the landed revenue. The rich 
and respectable company of Merchant-Taylors, which has had to 
boast among its members several sovereigns, and branches of the 
royal family, besides a great number of noblemen, (it now includes 


the duke of York, the illustrious duke of Wellington, the present 


lord Chancellor, &c.) maintains out of its funds the excellent 
seminary, called Merchant- Taylors’ School, founded in 1561; and 
has, besides, the patronage of a great number of fellowships and 


exhibitions at the universities: viz. thirty-seven fellowships at Ox- 


ford, and seven exhibitions to Cambridge of 40/ a year, each for 


‘seven years. The exhibitions are in the gift of the master of the 


school. It has likewise six civil law-fellowships in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, of 50/. each. In speaking of establishments for edu- 
cation, under the inspection or patronage of any part of the corpo- 
ration, it would be improper to omit the munificent foundation of 
Christ's Hospital; the funds of which amount to, orexceed, 43,000/. 
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per annum.“ It has large estates, in various parts of England; it 
clothes, boards, and educates between 1100 and 1200 children, 
from the age of seven to fifteen, several of whom are sent to the 
universities, and supported there, from the funds of the charity. 
This school, founded by the royal charter of king Edward VI., is 
under the government of the lord mayor, aldermen, twelve of the 
common council, and various noblemen and gentlemen bene- 
factors. é ; 

The lord mayor and aldermen are also governors of St. Tho- 
mas’s, St. Bartholomew’s, Bridewell, and Bethlem hospitals, and 
of Emmanuel hospital, in Westminster, a charitbale institution for 
children, and aged people, with an income of 3,580/. a year, in- 
cluding the interest of 7,900/. 3 per cent. stock.t It would lead me 
entirely. away from my purpose, to speak of the 64 charity 
schools, (each educating 1000 children,) the national and Lancas- 
train schools, and the numerous other charitable institutions in the 
metropolis, many of which have landed estates, or money in the 
funds. My object is to make you acquainted with the corporation 
of London, and I have, therefore, only to advert to such matters, 
as are immediately connected with it. Under the head of the ex- 
penditure of the corporation, the city-festivities are to be noticed. 
It is a common observation, which cannot be well contradicted, 
that nothing is done in London without a dinner. Our most sump- 
tuous feast is that of the lord mayor’s day; and the show and pomp 
which precede the dinner, are amongst our most splendid exhibi- 
tions. On thet occasion, many of the companies display their flags 
and pageants, in escorting the lord mayor to and from the banks 
of the river Thames, when he goes, in his magnificent barge, to 
Westminster-hall, to be sworn into office, by the Barons of the 
Exchequer. Several of the richer companies attend his lordship, 
on the river, in their own barges, which are richly ornamented. 
On the lord mayor's return to Guildhall, an entertainment is given 
to the whole of the corporation, who appear in their robes. The 
ladies of the aldermen, and others, adorn the fête, which is like - 
wise honoured by the great officers of state, foreign ambassadots, 
judges, and many of the nobility and gentry. Not unfrequently, 
some members of the royal family are present; and on the first 
lord mayor’s day, after the accession of a new sovereign, their 
Majesties, the king and queen themselves, condescend to be guests 
of his lordship. In general, about 1000 persons are thus enter- 
tained. The great Gothic hall, in the Guildshall, is appropriated 
to this purpose. 1 4 


* According to a report made to the house of commons, the exact amount 
of the income is 43,386/. The charters which Christ's Hospital holds, are of 
Edward VI. and Charles II. Ep. 

t The report alluded to in the foregoing note, states the income of Em- 
manuel hospital at 2,990/. The charter is by Queen Elizabeth. Ep. 
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But on no occasion was the hospitality of the lord mayor and 
corporation so sumptuously manifested, as in the year 1814, when 
the emperor of Russia, king of Prussia, and other great per- 
sonages, were assembled in London. The joy at the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and at the re-establishment of order and peace in the 
world, was universal, and was no where felt more strongly than in 
our metropolis. An address of congratulation had been presented: 
by the city of London to Louis XVIII., on his resuming his 
throne: and it was natural, that sentiments of gratitude and admi- 
ration should be expressed to those great monarchs, and their ge- 
nerals, by whose efforts those happy changes were brought about. 
An unanimous vote was accordingly passed by the corporation, to 
invite the prince regent, with his illustrious guests, to a dinner at 
Guildhall, which, being accepted, was conducted with such splen- 
dour and magnificence, as to exceed any thing of the kind ever 
remembered in this country. The expense of this and a subse- 
quent dinner, given to the duke of Wellington, amounted, togeth- 
er, to upwards of 25,000/.* 

Besides the great entertainments of the corporation, each of 
the most opulent companies has frequent dinners in its own hall, 
to which strangers of note are invited, and where our respectable 
traders associate with our naval and military heroes, with church- 
men, lawyers, and other distinguished persons. This intercourse 
between the different members of the community, is not without 
its advantages, by bringing into contact those, who, from their’ 
situations, might otherwise know less of one another. You will, 
perhaps, smile at the gravity with which I speak of our dinners. 
They are in England of some importance, and almost thought ne- 
cessary for the well-being of its inhabitants.—I have stated, that 
the freemen are enrolled in one or other of the livery companies: 
each of these has.a select number of members, who are called 
liverymen; which distinction is obtained by purchase, varying from 
10/.to 100/. These liverymen, about 8 or 10,000 in number, 
hold their municipal meetings in the Guildhall; where, among 
other functions, they exercise the important privilege of choosing 
four representatives in parliament, a double number to that of any 
county, or other city in the kingdom. They elect the lord mayor, 
the sheriffs; the chamberlain, and some other city officers. They 
occasionally assemble with the consent, and under the presidency 
of the lord mayor, to discuss various political questions, previously 
submitted to his opiuion. All these meetings are called common 
halls, and are to be distinguished from common councils. The 
common halls, especially when political subjects are to be agi- 
tated, are usually relinquished by the opulent and well-disposed 
part of the liverymen, and occupied by such, as have an interest 


There exists a printed account of those festivities, which will remaina 
memorial of the magnificence of the London Corporation. 
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or delight in turbulent and factious proceedings. Democracy 
and jacobinism have frequently made them their resort, and they 
have served as batteries, from which the government has been 
assailed. Noise, tumult, and ignorance, are generally the promi- 
nent features of such assemblies: and as they are productive of no 
good, you may be inclined to ask, why they are permitted. But 
Englishmen are so well acquainted with the character and es- 
sence of liberty, that they are not so easily misled, as others might 
be: and less apprehension is entertained of declamation, and blus- 
ter, than of any acts, that might tend to injure the constitutional 
freedom. D 

The common council is of a very different description. This, 
together with the lord mayor and the aldermen, forms the system 
of the city-administration, and is properly called the Corporation, 
or also court of common council. The body so constituted pos- 
sesses, in common with both houses of parliament, and the two 
universities, the distinguished privilege of addressing, or petition- 
ing, the king on his throne, and the sovereign always condescends 
to reply in person. The duties of the common council are, to 
make bye-laws for the government of the city, to manage its re- 
venues, which amount to less than one Aundred thousand pounds 
sterling® a year (arising chiefly from ancient grants by the crown, 
of lands, fines, imposts, &c.;) and also to administer the funds of 
various trusts, committed by parliament to the corporation. The 
court of common council takes cognizance of all infractions of 
city-privileges; and it discusses political questions, with that free- 


* Since the above was written, it appears that the corporation funds have 
experienced considerable embarrassments, chiefly owing to an act of par- 
liament, which passed in 1817, for the abolition of goal fees, throughout 
the kingdom, which by its operatiop increases the city expenditure up- 
wards of 10,0002. annum.—Newgate, and the other gaols, have been 
supported, from time immemorial, from the city’s purse. The prisoners 
from the county of Middlesex, as well as the city of London, are confined 
there; and although the proportion of the former to the latter is nearly as 
six to one, yet the whole are placed under the superintendence of the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen exclusively. The abolition of fees, with the 
increased allowance of provisions, occasion this additional expense. The 
Regent’s ministers refuse to encourage any expectation of assistance from 
the county- rates, unless the Middlesex magistrate have a concurrent ju- 
risdiction with those of the city; this is resisted by the latter, and as no 
hope exists of parliamentary relief, on account of the late violent line of 
politics, adopted by the corporation, great difficulties exist in deciding, 
bow this annual and increasing expenditure can be borne by its ordinary 
revenues, especially as they were before considerably deranged by the 
cost of a new gaol for debtors, the splendid dinners in 1814 to the foreign 
potentates, the duke of Wellington, and many other extravagant expenses. 
A radical reform, and retrenchment, therefore, appear to be, in future, in- 
dispensably necessary, in its own affairs, thereby adding to the innumera- 
ble instances on réoord, that those who profess the most fiery zeal for re- 
forming the state, are usually themselves liable to be miserably deficient in 
the practice of economy. 
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dom of speech which the British constitution imparts. It is only 
required, that the chief magistrate should convene, and preside 
at, such meetings. It often sete the example to the rest of the 
country, and influences other public proceedings, so that, it occa- 
sionally, may be said to have great weight in the nation, and a 
decided effect upon the measures of the minister. A striking in- 
stance of this we lately witnessed, in the question about the in- 
come-tax. The court of common council set the example of pe- 
titioning against this tax, as an intolerable burden, in time of 
peace, and these proceedings were followed up by the meetings 
of the different wards of the city, under the presidency of their re- 
spective aldermen. The result-of these deliberations was publish- 
ed in all the newspapers, and echoed from one end of the king- 
doin to the other. It is well known, that the income-tax, in con- 
sequence of the feelings excited in the country by these and simi- 
lar proceedings, was rejected by the house of commons, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the ministers to prolong its existence. 

The aldermen; with the lord mayor at their head, form a dis- 
tinct court of record, for appeals on rates, assessments, and other 
matters. There are 26 aldermen, including the lord mayor. The 
name of Alderman, or Earlderman, appears to have been of Sax- 
on origin. There is no account of their first institution. They are 
élected for life, and preside over the respective wards of the city. 
They are the only magistrates within the city. The wards and 
aldermen were recognised, in the 12th century, by a charter of 
Richard I. l 

The sheriffs for London and Middlesex are chosen annually 
by the liverymen, under the charter of king Henry I. They are 
not necessarily aldermen, but must be freemen. Their chief du- 
ties are, to issue writs, take charge of prisoners for debts and fe- 
lonies, and to act as returning officers in all elections for the city 
and county. This office is one of considerable expense: it seldom 
costs less than 3000/. to each person who serves it. 

The lord mayor is the chief 5 of the city. He is an- 
nually chosen from among such of the aldermen, as bave terved 
the office of sheriff. In modern times, the office has not often been 
served by one person twice. The practice was different in former 
days. Between the years 1189 and 1385, there were no less than 
ten instances of mayors, who occupied their station, on an average, 
six years each. From that period, there was no example of the 
immediate re-election of a mayor, till 1690, when the celebrated 
sir T. Pilkington served two successive years. On the authority 
of these precedents, the alderman Wood, was re-elected after his 
first year; and he now wore two gold chains, in token of his dou- 
ble nomination. The livery, in common hall, possess the right of 
preposing two candidates for the mayoralty; one of whom is then 
chosen by the court of aldermen. The lord mayor rarks with the 
King's privy counsellors, and, like them, has the title of right ko- 
nourable. He does not sit as a peer of parliament; but at a coro- 
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nation, he officiates as one of the great dignitaries of the crown, 
and walks in procession next but one to the princes of the blood. 
The title of lord mayor was assumed in 1399, when Henry J. 
granted the privilege of a mace being carried before him. which 
badge gives him the rank of a baron. The mace, which is made 
of silver and gilt, is likewise conceded to the mayors of York and 
Dublin, who, for the same reason, are styled lord mayors. The 
establishments of the lord mayor of London are almost princely. 
He has a noble mansion-house, in the heart of the city; and offi- 
cers are appointed to attend him on occasions of ceremony. One 
of these carries the sword of state; another the mace and cap of 
liberty, which is not a bonnet rogue, but a handsome and sober fur 
cap. These, together with about twenty gentlemen, who purchase 
their situations, are, by turns, in waiting at his residence, and ac- 
company him on any solemnity. He has a state - carriage, which, 
being of grand structure, like that of the king, is drawn by six 
horses. The expenses for this great office are supplied from the 
revenues of the city. The sum appointed is upwards of 9000“. 
each year; but this is seldom sufficient, and renders an aid out of 
the private fortune of the individual, who holds the office, neces: 
sary. This addition has sometimes been equal to the original ap- 
pointment. That great expenditure will not surprise those, who 
know the wealth of the city. It is calculated, that the collective 
income. arising from trade in the city of London, annually, amon 
the individuals, who clear the rate of 5000/., or more, falls little, 
if at all, short of two millions and a half sterling. It may thence 
be inferred, that there are always, in the city, from three to four : 
hundred persons, who, by guing very little beyond their ordinary. 
income, have the means of supporting the state and dignity of the 
mayoralty, on the scale of expenditure, which I have mentioned. 
Among the principal officers of the city are farther to be reckon- 
ed, the recorder, common-sergeant, the town-clerk, and the cham- 
berlain. l * 
The recorder is chosen by the court of aldermen. He is al- 
ways a lawyer of eminence, and supposed to be particularly con- 
versant in the rights and privileges of the city, so much so, that 
his testimony and authority concerning them are admitted in. evi- 
dence by the courts of justice. The recorder ranks above every 
alderman, who has not been lord mayor. He presides in the city- 
courts, and in the absence of the Judges, at the Old Bailey, both 
for the city and for the county of Middlesex. In this capacity, he 
tries more criminal cases than any other magistrate in the ing- 
dom.—The common-serjeant acts as deputy recorder, and is 
elected by the common council —The town-clerk, who receives 
his appointment from the same quarter, is keeper of the records 
and charters.—The chamberlain is the treasurer, and is chosen by 
the liverymen annually. All these officers, and several others, who 
are connected with the various law-courts within the city, have 
ample salaries. These expenses, together with public improve- 
VOL. VIII. 62 
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ments, charitable subscriptions, and so forth, absorb the revenues, 
great as they are, so completely, that they, generally, leave httle 
or no annual balance in the hands of the chamberlain. 

Some idea may be formed of the responsibility of the cham- 
berlain’s office, from the accounts laid by him before parliament, 
in the course of the last session, from the year preceding. These 
accounts relate to funds, constituted under the authority of differ- 
ent acts of parliament. That called the Orphan’s Fund, consisting 
of small duties, on coals, wine, &c. amounted to 71,766/. and was 
applied to pay the interest, and reduce the principal, of the debts, 
contracted by the corporation, on the guarantee of this fund, for 
the purposes of building Blackfriar’s bridge, making various im- 
provements in the city and its approaches, & c. The principal of 
this debt, which amounted to 747, 000d. in the time of king William 
III, is now but little more, viz. 789,000, notwithstanding the 
many public works, since executed by the corporation. The ex- 
pense of keeping in repair Blackfriar’s bridge was, in the course 
of last year, about 800/.; that of maintaining the city sewers, about 
40001.; that of forming new sewers, moreover of paving and light- 
ing the streets, (which is now. partly effected by the gas lights,) 
above 35,000/.: that of improving the upper navigation of the river 
Thames, above 28,000/.; that of improving the port and docks 
above 14,000/.; that of regulating the coal market, 5, 800f.; that of 
improving Moor-fields, 1700/.; and that of building the New Pri- 
son, 15,0001. 

You will perhaps ask, whether the government of the country 
appoints any of the officers of this remarkable corporation, as- 

sumes the management of its funds, or possesses any influence 
over its affairs, or diréction in its deliberations? All these ques- 
tiens may be distinctly answered in the negative. In a body of 
electors so numerous, as the freemen and liverymen, it cannot be 
possible to influence their choice; nor do I believe it to be much 
more easy to affect the conduct of the members of this corpora- 
tion. They are generally composed of persons in trade, or in the 
law, who are removed from all temptations of ambition; and as te 
interest, it is not recollected, that during the last twenty-five years, 
a charge of corruption in that respect has been seriously made, 
except in two cases; in one of which a leading member, who usu- 
ally supported the ministry, having a clergyman for his son, to 
whom the Jord chancellor presented a city living, worth about 
200/. per annum, was charged, on no probable grounds with hav- 
ing obtained it, in consequence of his political opinions. The other 
instance was that of an old member, whose son got a place of ia- 
considerable value, in the custom-house. The father was accused 
of the same impropriety as the former. It may here be observed, 
that no alderman, or common-councilman, receives any salary, or 
enjoys any advantage, as a compensation for his services, with the 
exception of the allowance, before mentioned, to the lord mayor, 
and a trifling sum divided among the various committees, for 
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coach-hire, when the members attend, amounting to a few shbil- 
lings each time. l 

With respect te the political divisions, which exist in the cor- 
poration, it is admitted, that party-spirit prevails there, as it does 
an every public body in Great Britain. But this must ever be the 
case in a free country. Human opinion cannot be uniform; and 
where there is liberty of speech, such differences will appear. The 
‘parties are usually distinguished as ministerialists and opposition- 
ists; though, in fact, there is perhaps, in the corporation, little at- 
tachment to the individuals who form the ministry, or lead the 
opposition in parliament. The migisterial party, therefore, may 
be more properly said to support the existing government, than 
the men who compose it. They concurred in the war, on the prin- 
ciple of Livy, Justum tis bellum quibus necessarium: and they 
considered it necessary at once to defend the government against 
revolution, and the country against invasion. On the other hand, 
many of the oppositionists, or whigs, as they sometimes, though 
inaccurately, affect to style themselves, (for the old distinctions of 
whig and tory have long since ceased,) have a strong bias towards 
unqualified republicanism. There is no question of lord Grey, the 
late Mr. Ponsonby, and other members of what is considered as 
the constitutional opposition in parliament: it is only such politi- 
cians as sir Francis Burdett, lord Cochrane, and the like, who are 
looked up to as their leaders. Of late, those parties have been 
nearly balanced. The doctrines of liberty and equality have still 
their influence, particularly among the poorer class of house-hol- 
ders, (who are the most numerous,) in the out-skirts, (or out- 
wards, as they are called) of the city; and as a rental of 10/. per 
annum gives a vote, most of the members returned by them are 
of the democratic cast. Some of the latter possess considerable 
ability, and often take a lead at the common halls, as well as in 
the common council. Being sure to have their speeches recorded 
in the newspapers, they usually touch upon the most inflamma- 
tory topics, and are, therefore, deemed serviceable to the cause 
of radical reform. : 

On several occasions, the democratic party has considerably 
preponderated in the common council, which has been owing to 
the superior tactics of their leaders. It has been their practice, 
for some years past, shortly before the annual elections, to bring 
into debate some argument of a popular nature, calculated to in- 
flame the passions of the ignorant. On such occasions, they take 
great pains to organise their proceedings, by holding previously 
Nocturnal meetings of such of their adherents and followers, on 
whom they can depend. Each man is not only at his post, on the 
day of the debate, but he endeavours also to procure the atten- 
dance of all, over whom he can exercise any influence. Threats 
of the displeasure of their constituents are held out to those, who 
shall venture to differ from what is called the popular voice: their 
names are noted, and commonly inserted in some newspaper. 
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These measures deter many, who love a quiet life, from attending 
these meetings; and thus it happens that men of property, and 
respectability, are virtually excluded from the common council, 
and replaced by those, who are distinguished for their violence, 
and extravagance in their political opiniens. It is likewise known, 
that the republican faction has agents in every ward of the city, 
who have always a candidate of their party in readiness to start 
up, when any vacancy occurs. Such candidates are usually elected 
without opposition, as those, who are well disposed, seldom are 
inchned, from a love of tranquillity, to encounter the struggle that 
would bé necessary, in order to defeat the purposes of their oppo- 
nents. Hence those contradictory proceedings are to be explained, 

which have lately taken place, when measures of government, 
which were at a former period most highly commended by the 
common council, touching the conduct of the war, and the con- 
clusion of peace, were subsequently condemned and reprobated, 
nominally by the same body; an inconsistency which, if the com- 
mon council were answerable for it, one could not think of without 
indignation, and contempt. 


Posrscnirr. 

“In the preceding letter, the funds and endowments of some 
schools, and charitable institutions, have incidentally been men- 
tioned. The editor can add a few data, which he has collected; 
concerning other establishments that exist in the metropolis: and 
jt may not be disagreeable to the reader to have them communi- 
cated. The following statements are derived from the authority of 
a report made to the house of commons, in 1817. 

Grey Coat Hospital - - - qpeome 1,934 Charter by Queen Anne. 
Green Coat School - - - - - 700 - - -~ Charles I. 
Foundation School, White Chapel 452 Will of Rev. R. Davenant. 
Parish School, Hemmings’ s Row - 1200 Voluntary Subscription. 
St. Luke's Parish School — - 752 


There are altogether 64 charity schools, in the metropolis. The 
parochial school of St. Luke’s has 6,3004 in the 3 per cent. con- 
sols. Si. Catharine’s charity school has 1,550/. in the funds. The 
Foundling Hospital has about 95,000/. stock in the funds: its an- 
nual income is about 10,000/. from lands, and funded property. 
The charter-house has estates to the value of 22,000/. per ann. 

besides some money in the public funds, to the amount of between 
8 and 9,000/. capital. It has 22 exhibitions to the universities, of 
80“/ to 1001. per ann. each, and the patronage of l1 livings in the 
church, Westminster-school was founded by queen Elizabeth, and 
Is supported by the revenue of various lands, and other posses- 
sions, with which the Dean and Chapter are invested. It sends off 
eight scholars annually to the universities, on exhibitions: but the 
expense of the school is not above 1,2@0/. a year. 


} 


BOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United 
States of America. Part First, containing an historical ontline of their 
merits and wrongs as colonies; and strictures upon the calumnies of 
British writers. By Robert Walsh, Ir... | 

Quod quisque fecit, patitur: autorem scelus 
Repetit, suaque premitur exemplo nocens. Senec. 


Philadelphia. Mitchell, Ames, & White. 1819, $3. pp! lvi. & 512. 
The following article has been furnished by a correspondent. 


Tunis is an attempt to show, that the calumnies which have been 
published against this country, by British writers, orators, tra- 
vellers, and reviewers, have not only been unfounded, but that 
Great Britain herself is far more tiable than America, to impu- 
tations still more atrocious and degrading. And the positions are 
professedly, and indeed successfully made out, by that kind of 
evidence, to which the most partial admirer of Great Britain can 
find no reasonable objection. The work furnishes an example 
of the argumentum ad hominem, urged with the most triumphant 
effect. 

Before we commence our review of this very interesting work, 
it may be worth while to discuss the questions, whether it be right, 
and whether it be expedient, to resort to this system of irritating 
retaliation in our own defence? Whether any measures of defence 
be justifiable, that fan the flame.of national animosity, and tend 
to exasperate more than to convince? Whether revenge should 
enter as an ingredient into our means of repelling calumny, and 
convert allowable resistance into furious attack? We are well 
aware that these topics will be first insinuated and suggested, then 
stated, urged, and pressed by those among us, whose prejudices 
and predilections are rather British than American; and who still 
look up with fond admiration to that privileged gradation of rank, 
and those titular distinctions, which have withered away in the 
republican climate of this country, and are generally considered 
by men of reflection every where, as the useless gewgaws—the 
broken play things of a pucrile nobility. There are such men 
among us, and our press feels. it. 

Is it right then to use arguments and to urge facts, which can 
only tend to increase the enmity of our opponent, and to stop by 
irritation the avenues to conviction? Itis a sufficient answer to 
inquire in return, when or by whom was it ever deemed wrong, 
to transfer the war into the country of tne assailant as a measure 
of legitimate defence? What obligation am I under, to spare the 
feelings of him who has no regard for mine—whose constant 
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amusement it has been, to goad, to irritate, to vex, to harrass, by 
the most exaggerated sarcasm, the most licentious mockeries of 
reality by representations wherein truth itself has served asa 
laughing stock? To whom is the wrong in controversy imputable; 
to him who attacks with malicious and pertinacious falsehood, or 
to him who defends with testimony too grave for exception? As- 
suredly it is not competent for those who voluntarily introduce 
the evil, to complain of its effects: nor is it worth the while of a 
triumphant defender, to regard the whinings and the writhings of 
men, who have had the lash torn out of their hands. 

But further, the intent of such a publication, is not to produce 
conviction among those who can never be convinced. Every bo- 
dy feels the truth and force of the Spanish proverb, “ The man 
who has injured you, will never forgive you.” He who has long 
ran the career of calumny, acquires an impracticability of under- 
standing, on which fact however true, and argument however lu- 
minous, can make no impression. He must be made the instru- 
ment by which truth can reach the bye standers; as a parliamen- 
tary orator endeavours to flash conviction on the public mind, by 
an address to those whom he well knows have clothed themselves 
in voluntary and impenetrable darkness: his arguments may reach 
the constituent, though addressed in vain to the representative; and 
may be read with effect, though heard with indifference. As it is 
with us; the calumnies of England against us have been spread 
into all countries where their popular literature has obtained a 
footing; and it behoves us in addressing the deafness of irrecon- 
cileable enmity, to ask the candid attention of those “ who have 
ears to hear.“ : 

It is therefore no more than justice to ourselves, to expose the 
weakness of our adversary; and if he bring falsehood to the attack, 
to bring truth to the defence; and with the aid of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, we may now proudly reply to British invective, ex ore tuo 
te judica. 

It is not only right, but it is expedient also to make use of re- 
crimination. We wish to justify our manners and customs, our 
institutions, our character and conduct in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions; in every one of these nations, public opinion is greatly in- 
fluenced, by the course which popular literature pursues in Eu- 
rope: in showing the vices of our adversary, we show the weak- 
ness of his moral principle, the large allowance which must be 
made for his desperate assertions, his manifest want of judg- 
ment and foresight, and a disgusting spectacle of inconsistency, 
that may be compared to Clodius preaching purity, and Cataline 
inveighing against sedition! 

Clodius accusat Mœchos, Catalina Cethegum! 


Let any of our readers peruse the article on the famous West- 
minster epilogue first translated for the Port Folio for 1816, and 
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he will not deem the language we now employ, as too strong for 
honest recrimination. | ä 

It is a singular fact, that all parties in England, those who de- 
fend, and those who oppose the ministry the flying corps of stage 
coach, and steam boat tourists, in America, who get up a volume 
in the taste dictated by the bookseller who pays them — the Quar- 
terly Reviewers who uphold the ministry, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewers who labour to effect a change in favour of opposition, 
all seck to excite and to gratify the propensity of the populace to 
decry every thing American: the whigs in parliament unite with 
the ministry, in this common outcry of defamation: all parties join 
their efforts to convince us, if we can be convinced, that although 
Great Britain is our mother country, she is now, as she has been 
from the beginning, a jealous and a cruel py Po 


This course has been so long and so ste pursued in Great 
Britain towards America, that it is at length Wgh time to lay aside 
forbearance; to show that the doctrines of passive obedience and 
nonresistance, ate exploded among us; and that we neither want 
the power nor the will to repel aggressions of any kind, when pa- 
tience under them has become any thing buta duty. For this 
purpose was Mr. Walsh’s work written; and we now proceed to 
lay some account of it before our readers. 

It is dedicated to Robert Oliver Esq. of Baltimore, and prefaced 
by some pages of remark, on the nature and design of the volume; 
and some facts to show the propriety and indeed necessity of a 
recriminative defence of America, and the American character. 
This is well urged in the following passage of the preface: 


« My purpose in this undertaking generally, is not merely to 
assert the merits of this calumniated country; I wish to repel ac- 
tively, and, if possible, to arrest, the war which is waged without 
stint or intermission, upon our national reputation. This, it now 
appears to me, cannot be done without combating on the offensive; 
without making inroads into the quarters of the restless enemy. 

4 had long indulged the hope, in common with those Ameri- 
cans who were best affected towards Great Britain, that the false 
and contumelious language of the higher class at least, of her 
literary censors, would be corrected by the strong relief, in which 
our real condition and character were daily placing themselves 
before the world. We expected that another tone more conform- 
able to truth and sound policy would be adopted, when we had on 
our side the degree of notoriety as to those points, which usually 
overawes and represses any degree of assurance in the spirit of 
envy and arrogance. : 

s But the disappointment is complete, for every American who 
has paid attention to the tenor of the late British writings and 
speeches, in which reference is made to these United States. 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, have, within the twelve- 
month past, by the excesses of obloquy into which they have 
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given from the most unworthy apprehensions, put beyond ques- 
tion the insufficiency of any amount of evidence, and of all the 
admitted laws of probability and reasoning, to work the reforma- 
tion to which I have alluded. l l 

« It was, too, believed by many, that the British writers would 
assign some bounds to their attacks, as long as we forbore to re- 
criminate; and it was thought harsh and uncharitable to touch the 
sores and blotches of the British nation, on account of the ma- 
levolence and folly of a few individuals, or of a party, within her 
bosom. The whole is proved to be inere illusion. There is no 
intemperance of provocation, which could have excited more 
rancour, and led to fiercer and wider defamation, than we find in 
the two articles of the forty-first number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, which treat of American affairs. The whig journals have 
begun to rail in the same strain: the opposition have joined, with 
the ministerial party, even on the floor of parliament, in a hue 
and cry against ‘ American ambition and cruelty;’ and in affecting 
to credit the coarse inventions of Englishmen who have either 
visited us for the express purpose of manufacturing libels, or 
betaken thems: Ives to this expedient on their return home, as a 
profitable speculation. It is enough, that the desire of emigrating 
to tue United States should spread among the population of En- 
gland, in an extent.deemed invidious, or hurtful; that the territo- 
rial security of the Americans on one side should appear about 
being rendered complete, with some possible danger to the stabi- 
lity of the British empire in the West Indies, to throw the British 
politicians of every rank, and denomination, into paroxysms of 
despite and jealousy, and to enlist them in a eo mmon scheme of 
mis representation which may inspire the British farmer and arti- 
san with a horror of republican America, and the nations of the 
world with a distrust of the spirit of her government.” 


The gross, and clumsy falsehoods of the traveller Fearon, res- 
pecting the passengers in the Brig Budona from Amsterdam, are 
conclusively refuted by the inquiries of Mr. Walsh in p. xxvii 
of the preface; to which for the present we refer the reader, be- 
cause we may have some other remarks to bestow on this Mr. 
Fearon by and by. The other pages of the preface are chiefly oc- 
cupied by descriptions of the inadequate state of parliamentary 
representation in England, and in refuting the calumnies of a Mr. 
James Moore, a surgeon who has written a treatise on vaccination. 
Mr. Walsh proves cornpletely that vaccine inoculation, received 
more willing, more speedy, and more complete patronage in this 
country than in England; but the voluntary defamation of this 
. Mr. Moore, uncalled for by the subject of his book or the occa- 
sion of his writing, puts in a strong light, the sgile of composition 
which suits the present taste of British readers, and the prejudices 
prevailing in that country against this. 
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“ The freedom that reigns in the United States of America, is 
mcompatible with unanimity; consequently, the vaccine had to 
struggle there with a long and violent opposition, which was not 
much allayed by the exertions of the President, Mr. Jefferson, 
who patronized the new practice; yet by degrees it spread and 
was introduced even among the Indian tribes. It was in the year 
1799, that this important benefit was conveyed to the United States 
from Great Britain. Indeed, except the produce of the soil, what 
that is valuable has not that nation received from us? Certainly 
their arts, literature, laws, and religion, the model of their political 
establishments, and even their love of liberty.— Vet when Great 
Britain was hard pressed by Napoleon, the United States submit- 
ted to the threats and depredations of the tyrant, &c. But let 
England forget this and rejoice in being able to add the vaccine 
to the other benefits conferred on the Americans. And may our 
physicians continue to instruct them to cure and prevent the dis- 
eases of their country; may our poets saften and delight them; 
and above all, may our philosophers improve their dispositions, 
and perhaps, in a future age, their animosity will cease, and there 
will spring up in that country some filial gratitude!’’* 

The First section of the book, is occupied by proofs of the mer- 
cantile jealousy of Great Britain as shown towards her colonies 
in North America in the early stages of their settlement. For the 
work before us, professes to be, and indeed is, a very interesting: 
history of the conduct of the mother country, as it is called, to- 
ward her North American colonies from their commencement to 
the present time: and it contains an ample collection of facts, to 
demonstrate the jealous and irritable feelings which the success 
of the colonies inspired at home, and the consequent restraints to 
which they were subjected, at a very early date. For instance: 


“ We are told by Chalmers, that ‘no printing press was allow- 
ed in Virginia;’ that ‘in New England and New York there were 
assuredly none fermitted,’ and that ‘ the other provinces probably 
were not more fortunate.’t When Andros was appointed by 
James II. captain-general of all the northern colonies, he was in- 
structed ‘to allow of no printing press.’ In an official report of 
sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, dated 20th June, 
1671, there is the following characteristic passage:— I thank God 
we have no free schools, nor any printing; and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years. For learning has brought dis- 
obedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them and libels against the best government: God keep 
us from both.“ Accordingly, every effort was made to shut out 
the pestilent tree of knowledge. On the appointment of lord 
Effingham to the government of Virginia, in 1683, he was order- 


C. 12. F Political Annals of the United Colonies, chap. 15. 
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ed, agreeably to the prayer of sir William Berkeley, ‘ to allow ne 
person to use a printing press on any occasion whatever.’ 


Again: Dr. Josiah Child in his discourse on Trade, 1665, says, 


« Certainly it is the interest of England to discountenance and 
abate the number of planters at Newfoundland, for if they should 
increase, it would in a few years happen to us, in relation to that 
country, as it has to the fishery at New England, which many years 
since was managed by English ships from the western ports; but 
as plantations there increased, it fell to the sole employment of 
people settled there, and nothing of that trade left the foor old 
Englishmen, but the liberty of carrying now and then, by courtesy 
or purchase, a ship load of fish to Bilboa, when their own New 
English shipping are better employed, or not at leisure to do it.” 


This is exactly in the same spirit with the present Lord Shef- 
field’s advice, not to annoy or repress the pirates of Algiers and 
the other Barbary states, because they form one of the most ef- 
fectual obstacles to the American trade in the Mediterranean. 

The Second section, is on the general character and merits of 
the colonists, in which the author expatiates on their love of liber- 
ty, their industry, frugality, and enterprize. All this we readily 
concede, making due deductions for bigotry and intolerance, the 
vice of those early times; but which sat very ill on persons who 
preferred banishment abroad, to the religious persecution of which 
they reasonably complained at home. 


« The excesses of bigotry, which were committed by the Pu- 
ritans of New England, during the seventeenth century, can 
neither be disguised nor defended. They admit, however, of some 
extenuation, which is to be found in such considerations as the 
following, offered by one of their descendants:*— To vindicate 
the errors of our ancestors, were to make them our own. It is 
allowed, that they were culpable; but, we do not concede that, in 
the present instance, they stood alone, or that they merited all the 
censure. bestowed on them. Laws, similar to those of Massa- 
chusetts, were passed elsewhere against the Quakers, and par- 
ticularly in Virginia. If no execution took place here, as it did 
in New England, it was not owing to the moderation of the 
church, (Jefferson, Virg. Query xviii). The prevalent opinion 
among most sects of Christians, at that day, that toleration is sin- 
ful, ought to be remembered; nor should it be forgotten, that the 
first Quakers in New England, beside speaking and writing what 
was deemed blasphemous, reviled magistrates and ministers, and 
disturbed religious assemblies; and that the tendency of their 
tenets and practices was to the subversion of the commonwealtb, 
in that period of its infancy. (See Hubbard, MS. N. Eng. Haz- 
ard Coll. i. 630; ii. 5, 96; and the early historians of New Eng- 
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land.) In reviewing the conduct of our revered ancestors, it is 
but just to make allowance for the times in which they lived, and 
the occasions of their measures.“ ) 


It would be well if this intolerant spirit were completely sub- 
dued by time and experience; it is fast however on the wane. 
But whatever it might be in New England, the features of reli- 
gious bigotry could hardly be worse there, than in England and 
Scotland. The admirable delineations of this failing by the au- 
thor of the series of historical novels commencing with Waver- 
ly,’ will make, it is to be hoped, a lasting impression on the minds 
of such of his readers, as may still deem religious differences a 
reasonable ground for civil dissention. 

As to the belief in witches noticed by Mr. Walsh, and the con- 
demnations for witchcraft, among the early colonists of New Eng- 
land—the readers of Sir. H. More, Scott, Glanville, Baxter—all 
those who admire Dr. Matthew Hale, Dr. Johnson, and Black- 
stone—or who recollect the Ghost of Cock Lane, or the pranks 
of the girls who were possessed at Bristol, will have no right to 
cast the first stone. 

The Third section is on the difficulties surmounted by ‘the colo- 
nists; and the treatment received from Great Britain. 

The following account, is a most disgraceful instance of deli- 
berate vengeance, which we extract not as a solitary relation, but 
one among many that exemplify the prevalence of a similar dis- 
position. 

« I will transcribe from the Annals of Holmes, the summary 
which he makes, of the evils of the war waged by the New Eng- 
land Confederacy, in 1675, with Philip, sachem of the Wampa- 
noags. ‘In this short, but tremendous war, about six hundred of 
the mhabitants of New England, composing its principal strength, 
were either killed in battle, or murdered by the enemy; twelve or 
thirteen towns were entirely destroyed; and about six hundred 
buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, were burnt. In addition të 
these calamities, the colonies contracted an enormous debt.“ l 

„% Hutchinson states, that the accounts which were transmitted 
to England, of the distresses of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay during this contest, although they might excite compassion 
in the breasts of some, yet were improved by others, to render 
the colonies more obnoxious.”* In fact, in the very height of the 
calamity—at the moment when New England was putting forth 
all her strength for the retention of the soil,—the merchants and 
manufacturers of the mother country were clamorous, and the 
committee of plantations tasked, for measures of rigour against 
her, on the ground that her ‘ inhabitants had encouraged foreign- 
ers to traffic with them, and supplied the other plantations with 
those foreign productions which ought only to have been sent to 
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England.’ While the earth was yet reeking with the carnage of 
the six hundred brave yeomen, and the smoke still issued from 
the ruins of the six hundred dwellings, a general scheme of op- 
pression and disfranchisement was projected at the British court. 
It prescribed, without delay, that no Mediterranean passes should 
be granted to New England, to hroteet her vessels against the 
Turks, till it was seen what dependence she would acknowledge 
on his Britannic majesty, and whether his custom houses would 
be received.” 


Section. 4. On the military efforts, and sufferings of the colo- 
nists in the wars of the mother country. 

Sect. 5. On the benefits reaped by Great Britain from the Ame- 
rican trade. 

Sect. 6. On the relative dispositions of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica from the peace of 1763. The following parliamentary rho- 
domantade of Col. Grant greatly to the taste of the members, 
will amuse the American reader of the present day. In the de- 
bate of Feb. 2d. 1775, Col. Grant said “ he had served in America; 
he knew the Americans well; he was certain they would not fight; 
they would never dare to face an English army; and that they did 
not possess any of the qualifications necessary to make a good 
soldier: he repeated many of their common place expressions; 
ridiculed their enthusiasm in religion, and drew a disagreeable 
picture of their manners and ways of living.” 


« While the most sanguine friends of American independence 
scarcely ventured to hope that the colonists would be able to 
maintain their ground against the forces of the mother country, 
they astonished the world, by commencing offensive operations. 
The very first campaign of that unhappy war, was signalized by 
a successful expedition of the revolters against the stations of the 
British forces on the frontiers of Canada; and the gates of that 
5 were thus thrown open to the most formidable invasion, 

hich threatened the total conquest of the country before the end 
of the same year. The gallant leaders to whom those operations 
were entrusted, actually reduced the whole of Upper Canada, 
and were only foiled in their attempts on Quebec, by the ill choice 
of the season, owing chiefly to the divisions of opinion that con- 
stantly attend the offensive measures of governments newly form- 
ed upon a pepular model; the union of the besieged in defence of 
their large property, which they were taught to believe would be 
exposed to the plunder of the rebels; and the extensive powers 
wisely confided by the British government to general Carleton 
powers formerly unknown in any of the colonies, and utterly in- 
consistent with a government bearing the faintest resemblance to 
a popular form. Thus had the infant republic of America, im- 
mediately at the commencement of separate operations, and above 
half a year previous to the formal declaration of independence, 
almost succeeded in the conquest of a British colony, strong by 
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its natural position, by the vigour of its internal administration, by 
the experience of the veteran troops who defended it, and by the 
skill of the gallant officer who commanded these forces; while the 
only advantages of the assailants consisted in the romantic valour 
of their leaders, the enthusiasm of men fighting in their own 
cause, and the vigorous councils of an independent community.“ 


In another debate 


« The duke of Chandos rose, and moved an address of thanks. 
His grace began with stating the many public and private virtues 
of the sovereign, and the obstinacy, basencss, and ingratitude, of 
hia rebellious subjects in America, &c. &c. 

“ The extent to which this obloquy was carried on one point, is 
evidenced, even by a protest of the minority, who adduced it as 
one of their motives to dissent, in the following remarkable lan- 
guage: ‘We do not apprehend that the topic so mueh insisted 
upon by a lord high in office, namely, the cowardice of his Ma- 
jesty’s American subjects, to have any weight in itself, or be at all 
agreeable to the dignity of sentiment which ought to characterize 
this house. This is to call for resistance, and to provoke rebellion 
by the most powerful of all motives which can act upon men of 
any degree of spirit and sensibility.” 

Earl Talbot said, the noble earl who spoke last, has certainly hit 
off one leading feature of the Americans. His lordship tells you, 
that even in the midst of their zeal for freedom and independence 
they were not able to conquer their natural propensity to fraud 
and concealment.” It would not be worth while to notice these 
ideot tirades, if a similar spirit, did not still exist. 

“ The governors of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Florida, in car- 
rying this plan into effect, forgot the utensils of husbandry, but 
not the fire- arms; and offered them to the negroes, to be used not 
strictly for personal defence, but in defence of their sovereign! 
The ministry upheld, in the house of commons, lord Dunmore’s 
celebrated proclamation of the 7th Nov. 1775, of which the fol- 
lowing passage is hardly yet effaced from the memory of the Vir- 
ginians. “I do declare all indented servants, negroes or otfiers 
appertaining to rebels, free, that are able and willing to bear arms, 
they joining his majesty’s troops as soon as may be, for the more 
sheedily reducing this colony to a firoper sense F their duty to his 
majesty’s crown and dignity.” 

„Mr. Burke, referring to this subject in his speech on the 
Conciliation with America, made some remarks, the last of which 
may be particularly recommended to the attention of those British 
critics, who so often discharge upon us, on account of our slave- 
holding, „ the splendid bile of their virtuous indignation.” 

% With rep ard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia and the 
southern colonies, it has been proposed, 1 know, to reduce it, by 
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declaring a general enfranchisement of their slaves. This 

ject has had its advocates and panegyrists. But I could never 
argue myself into an opinion of it. Slaves as these unfortunate black 
people are, and dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a lit- 
tle suspect the offer of freedom from that very nation, which has 
sold them to their preeent masters? From that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel with those masters, is their refusal to deal any 
more in that inhuman traffic?” 


We are sorry to be unable to state, that the following brief ac- 
count of the employment of savages against us, is far from being 
the last that America has to complain of. It is indeed devoutly to 
be wished, that if ever the evil of war should hereafter arise be- 
tween the British and American governments, this horrible in- 
strument of warfare will not be again employed. 


“There was enough to rouse all the energies of his humanity 
and his patriotism, in the item whieh the treasury accounts pre- 
sented, of /160,000 sterling, for the purchase of warlike accoutre- 
ments for the savages;—in that phrase, as ridiculous as it was fe- 
rocious, of Bourgoyne’s speech to the congress of Indians at the 
river Bouquet (June 21st, 1777)— Go forth in the might of your 
valour and your cause; strike at the common enemies of Great 
Britain and America, disturbers of public order, peace, and hap- 
piness; destroyers of commerce; parricides of the state;”—and in 
the proclamation of governor Tonyn of East Florida, offering a re- 
ard for every American scalp delivered to persons appointed to 
receive them.“ 


The continuance of hostile feeling toward this country, is evi- 
denced by the following unimpeachable testimonies. 


“ In England,” says Mr. Baring, “ our insensible monopoly of 
the American trade does not appear ever to have been properly 
appreciated: the events of a civil war left naturally deeper impres- 
sions on the unsuccessful than the successful party, and while every 
little state of Europe was courted, that afforded limited markets for 
our manufactures, we seemed to regret that we owed any thing to 
our former subjects; and an incredsing commercial intercourse has 
been carried on under feelings of unsubdued enmity, of which the 
government, instead of checking sentiments as void of common 
sense as of magnanimity, has rather set the fashion. To this error, 
in my opinion, the present state of the public mind towards Ameri- 
ca is in a great measure owing. Her success and prosperity, though 
we dare not fairly avow it, have displeased us, and sentiments have 
been imperceptibly encouraged towards her as ungenerous as they 
are impolitic.”* 

“I know,” said Mr. Brougham, in parliament, in 1812, “ the real 
or affected contempt with which some persons in this country 
treat our kinsmen of the West. I fear some angry and jealous feel- 
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ings have survived our more intimate connexion with them 
feelings engendered by the event of its termination, but which, it 
would be wiser, as well as more manly to forget.” 

% No small part of the English nation,” says the Edinburgh 
Review, “ look with feelings of peculiar hostility towards the peo- 
ple to which they bear the nearest resemblance, and willingly 
abet their rulers in treating them with less respect and less cor- 
diality than any other nation. Neither the government nor the 
populace of this country have forgiven America for having made 
herself independent; and the lowest calumnies and grossest abuse 
are daily employed by a court-faction to keep alive the most vul- 
gar prejudices.—(No. 23. 1809.) “ The Americans asserted their 
independence upon principles which they derived from us.—Their 
rebellion was the surest proof of their genuine descent. They are 
descended from our loins—they retain our usages and manners— 
they read our books—they have copied our freedom—they rival 
our courage—and yet they are less popular and less esteemed 
among us than the base and bigoted Portuguese, and the fero- 
cious and ignorant Russians.” 

« There is not an individual who has attended at all to the pro- 
gress of the present dispute with America, (18 12,) who does not 
see that it was embittered from the first, and wantonly urged to 
its present fatal issue, by the insolent, petulant, and preposterous 
tone of those very individuals who insisted upon that miserable 
experiment—and plunged their own country in wretchedness, only 


to bring down upon it the reluctant hostility of its best customers 
and allies,” &c. 


Yet strange to say, these Edinburgh Reviewers observe with 
the most perfect contempt, in-their article on Michaud’s travels 
in America, “their generals distil brandy, their colonels keep 
tavern, and their statesmen feed pigs.” 

Sect. 7 On the hostilities of the British Reviewers. 

The Edinburgh Review, of which Mr. Jeffrey is the Editor, 
has for many years been a favourite with the British public, from 
the sprightliness and spirit with which it is conducted, from the 
heedless and almost indiscriminate severity of its remarks, from 
the frequent specimens of elegant sarcasm and amusing irony 
with which it treats its readers, from the ample, and frequently 
profound dissertations it affords on the leading subjects of the 
books reviewed, and from the general ability that pervades every 
nuiuber of the work. 

Taking the side of opposition, and espousing the general poli- 
tics of the new whigs of Mr. Fox’s school,—equally opposed to 
the encroachments of government, and the crude proposals of 
radical reformers in the republican party of that country, it ac- 
quired an influence over the opinions of the reading part of the 
public, which the ministry found it necessary to counteract; more 
especially, as until lately, (that is within three or four years) the 
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sentiments it expressed concerning America, Americans, Ameri- 
can institutions, and American prospects of future eminence, 
were generally flattering to their transatlantic readers. To oppose 
the influence of this Review, the Quarterly Review was set up, 
under the notorious patronage of the ministry of Great Britain. 
Mr. Gifford was the editor, and Mr. Southey, the poet laureat, 
his second in command. The exertions which were made to 
spread this literary journal, were ample and unremitted; a sub- 
scription to it was considered as fashionable among the partizans 
of the administration; writers of formidable talent were engaged 
to supply the articles; coarse and virulent invective, what Dr. 
Horsley calls “the seasoning of controversy,” was dealt out with 
nv unsparing hand. In classical literature, in articles on scien- 
tific subjects, and in plain, solid abuse, this review excelled; and 
in our opinion fairly surpassed its competitor at Edinburgh; but 
in delicate irony, and the keenness of sarcastic wit, it fell far be- 
hind. 

This was felt by the public, and the British Review was set up 
in aid of the Quarterly. This Journal was, and still is conducted 
with considerable ability, but it holds only a second rank compared 
with two periodical works already mentioned. It is nearly equal 
in literary merit to the Quarterly Review; but it has not yet at- 
tained any decisive control over the popular opinions of the nu- 
merous readers of periodical works in that country. 

The only publication in England that we are acquainted with, 
in which something like justice is done to the American char- 
acter is the old Monthly Magazine, from the press of sir R. Philips; 
and to counteract the liberal principles generally advanced im that 
useful and entertaining work, a new Monthly Magazine has been 
sei up in London, but it does not promise to succeed: sequitur 
haud pussibus equis. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine is conducted with great abi- 
lity, and is daily gaining ground in public estimation; but the tone 
of the work with regard to our country, seems not yet settled. 

This brief outline of the principal periodical publications that 
emanate from the British press, is of importance in the present 
question. There are many men of profound learning, and deep 
scientific research in Great Britain. There is probably more 
science in England, and beyond all doubt more taste in belles let- 
tres literature, and more classical erudition, than in Scotland; but 
the periodical publications of the latter portion of that island, ra- 
ther take the lead. Throughout Great Britain, ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of readers, and even those well informed men on gene- 
ral topics, are greatly influenced in their opinions, by the periodical 
journals of that island. This is the class of readers who give 
the tone to public opinion; whose science and erudition are but 
`- superficial comparatively, but who skim the surface of a large 
extent of literary discussion, and qualify themselves to talk plea- 
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santly, though not to think profoundly, on many topics that amuse 
the literary portion of the fashionable world. Hence, the opinions 
advanced in the periodical works of character, are of prodigious 
importance in setling the tone of public opinion: and if the fash- 
ion of the day induces them to take a part hostile to this country, 
it is of no small moment to expose the shallowness of their ob- 
servations, the versatility of their opinions, and the contradictions 
into which the false views of the subject has necessarily led them. 
sees has dedicated the 7th section of his book, to these 
works. 5 
We do not wish to load the pages of this review with extracts to 
the purpose of Mr. Walsh’s complaints from periodical publica- 
tions so much read, and in many respects so deservedly popular 
in our country, as the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews: the | 
reader of Mr. Walsh’s book will there see enough of their dis- 
gusting pretensions, their patriotic egotism, their silly sneers, their 
impudent sarcasms, and their unblushing contradictions. Their 
opinions of the literary capacity of our citizens may be summed 
up in the language of the Edinburgh Reviewers (No. 30.) in no- 
ticing Mr. Ashe’s travels, “It is no doubt true, that America can 
produce nothing to bring her intellectual efforts into any sort of 
comparison with those of Europe. These republican states have 
never passed the limits of humble mediocrity, either in thought or 
expression. But notwithstanding all this, we really cannot agree 
with Mr. Ashe, in thinking the Americans absolutely incapable 
_or degenerate; and are rather inclined to think, that when their 
neighbourhood thickens, and their opulence ceases to depend 
on exertion, they will show something of the same talents, to 
which it is a part of our duty, to do justice among ourselves. But 
why should the Americans write books, when a six-weeks’ pas- 
sage brings them, in their owa tongue, our sense, science and 
genius; in bales and hogsheads. Prairies, steamboats, and grist- 
mills are their natural objects for centuries to come.” (Walsh. 
5 So much for the Edinburgh; now for the Quarterly 
eview. ö 


«< An American’s first play- thing is a rattle snake’s tail —he cuts 
down a tree on which the wild pigeons have built their nests, 
and picks up a horse load of young birds.’ ” : 

% Intoxication with the Americans is not social hilarity betray- 
ed into excess; it is too rapid a process for that interval of gene- 
rous feeling which tempts the European on. Their pleasure is 
first in the fiery stimulus itself, not in its effect—not in drunken- 
Dess, but in getting drunk.“ 

«< Hence the ferocity with which the Americans decide their 
quarrels: their rough and tumbiing: their biting and lacerating 
each other, and their gouging, a diabolical practice which has 
never disgraced Europe, and for which no other people have 
ever had a name.“ (No. 4.—Article on Holmes's Annals, See 
Note R.)“ 

Vol. VIIL 64 
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s+ Living in a Semi- savage state, the greater fart of the Ameri- 
cans are so accustomed to dispense with the comforts of life which 
they cannot obtain, that they have learned to neglect even those 
decencies which are within their reach.“ 

e. They have overrun an immense country, not settled it. In 
this as in every thing el-e, the system of things is forced beyond 
the age of the colonies.’ ” 

e The manners are boorish, or, rather, brutal. In America 
nothing scems to be respected: there the government is better 
than the people. The want of decorum among the Americans 
is not imputable io their republican government; for it has not been 
found in other republics; it has proceeded from the effects of the 
revolutionary war, from their fremature independence, and from 
that passion for gambling which infects all orders of m. n, clergy 
as well as laity, and the tegislators as well as the people.’ ” 

e The state of law in America is as deplorable as that of reli- 
gion, and far from extraordinary.’ (No. 6.—Article on North- 
more’s Washington.’’) 

«c Two millions of slaves are now smarting under the lash in 
the American states: more than three millions have been imported 
and sold in those pure regions since the defeat of Cornwallis.’ ’’* 

«s Avery free woman is a voter in America.’ 1 

“+ The judges are not independent; but are subservient to the 
government, and creatures of the President and Senate. ”}$ 

“ No such character as a respectable country gentleman is 
known in America.’ 5 

“+ For the practitioners of law, physic, and surgery, no prepara- 
tory course of study, no testimonial of competency, no kind of ex- 
amination, no particular qualifications, no diploma, no license are 
required.“ 

Frank lin in grinding his electrical machine and flying his kite, 
did certainly elicit some useful discoveries in a branch of science, 
that had not much engaged the attention of the philosophers of 
Europe. But the foundation of Franklin's knowledge was laid, 
not in America, but in London. Besides half of what he wrote 
was stolen from others, and the greater part of che other not 
worth preserving. It would be rating his moral writings very 
high to estimate them at the same value to the community as his 
eleemosynary legacy.’ "4 


* This allegation was made in 1809, only 28 years from the period of 
the defeat of Cornwallis: so that on an average more than 100,000 must 
have been annually imported! By the census of the population of the Uni- 
ted ‘jtates for 1810, the whole number of slaves was then only 1,191,364. 
Therefore, at least two millions must have perished amongst us since 
1781! It is wonderful that the African Association of London has not yet 
availed itself of this portentaus fact, vouched by the Quarterly Review. 
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The supreme felicity of a true born American is inaction of 
body and inanity of mind.’ ”* 

Strange as it may appear, the south western part of the New 
World has already begun to consider the north eastern as Aaving 
frassed the meridian of life, and accordingly have given it the name 
of old America’ ”t 

“< The founders of American society brought to the composition 
of their nation no rudiments of liberal science.’ ” 

America is all a parody—a mimicry pt hei parents; it is, how- 
ever, the mimicry of a child, tetchy and wayward in its intancy, 
abandoned to bad nurses, and educated in low habits.’ ” 


After this unequalled specimen of ludicrous egotism, and con- 
temptuous insolence, we hope any apology for recrimination will 
be deemed superfluous. Mr. Walsh’s book will at I. ast serve as a 
proof, that we are able not merely to defend ourselves, but to turn 
the tables on our accusers He might have adopted as a motto 
for his fellow citizens, whether in literature or in war, nemo me 
imfiune lacessit. We well know how to prophecy the course these 
critics will pursue with respect to the publication now before us; 
it will be read; it will be felt; the lash will be borne in patience 
and in silence, and the work will be unnoticed. But if it be not 
noticed in the pages of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly Reviews, 
it will be noticed on the continent of Europe, where the literary 
vanity of Great Britain, and her literary thefts and plagiaries; 
have alternately excited ridicule and disgust. The remaining part 
of sect. 7 is occupied by retaliatory facts, on the state of pauper- 
ism, on the mad. houses, on the prisons of England, on the cri- 
minal code of that country, on the game laws—facts so horrible, 
that if the most unexceptionable witnesses in that country in and 
out of parliament, did not appeal to the number and notoriety of 
the instances, an American would consider them as infamous fa- 
brications, too nefarious to be credited. We refer the reader to 
Mr. Walsh’s book for the cases, meaning merely to correct one 
or two instances where the tact is far worse than he has thought 
proper to state. In page 242 the number of crimes punishable 
with death is said to be about two hundred. Mr. Buxton, in his 
work, on Prison Discipline, a shocking display of negligent and 
deliberate cruelties, only surpassed by our accounts of the Inqui- 
zition,—states them at 237. As to the game laws, we find in 
Niles’s Register for Nov. 13th. 1819, p. 171 the following article. 
In addition to the article published in the last Register, we have 
to insert the following. By a return of the number of persons in 
custody in England and Wales for offences against the game 
laws, distinguishing those who have been committed under the act 
of 57 Geo. 3 cap 90. and specifying their respective sentences 
under the same, it appears that on the 29th Jan. last, in 189 of 
the prisons there was no person in custody for any offence against 
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the game laws: and that in 75 prisons, there were then in custody 
for such offences 522. Of these, 66 had been committed under 
the act of 57 Geo. 3 cap 99: of the latter number, the sentence of 
transportation for 7 years, was passed upon 9; of imprisonment 
for 2 years, on 20; for 1 1-2 year, on 6; for 6 months, ou 12; for 3 
months, on 5; for 2 months, on 2; and three remained for trial—28.” 
The next article to the above in Niles’s Register is the following: 
4 Two men boxed at Ilford, for the amusement of the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood; at the 70th round, after they had knocked 
each other down about fifty times, one of them fell dead. Sect. 8 
is taken up with the base calunmies and vulgar abuse of the 
Quarterly Review against this country: and a long examination of 
Fulton’s claims to the steam-boat navigation of this country. The 
British writers wish to claim the honour for their own country, 
through the attempts of Miller and Symington, from the year 
1787. Mr. Walsh sums up thus: 


‘©The unanswerable address of an American to a Briton, on 
this subject, is You conceived the idea of propelling boats by 
steam, as early as 1698—you afterwards employed yourselves re- 
peatedly in devising methods and making trials to carry that idea 
into effect—you could never succeed to your satisfaction, that is, 
to any advantageous extent—you relinquished your impotent en- 
deavours—one of my countrymen appropriated your conception; 
new modelled your plans; scanned and detected your mistakes; 
and, as you confess, changed in America the character of your 
invention from mere experiment to extensive practice and utility: 
—the steam boat issued from his hands as Minerva did from the 
head of Jupiter—a mature creation; you were content to receive, 
it, some years afterwards, upon the experience of the Ameri- 
cans, neglecting entirely your own boasted constructions of the 
same name, the utility of which, ifnot all sufficient for you, upon 
your narrow geographical scale, could be nothing for the rest of 
the world. Far, then, from holding so overweening a language, 
from taking all the credit, you should rather take some shame, 
to yourselves, that you were not able to improve your notions to 
the point of general utility. If, with the advantage of discovery, 
you accomplished, virtually, nothing, in the lapse of more than a 
century, what must be the merit of the stranger who, in America, 
accomplished every thing at the first cast? If you did not adopt this 
mode of navigation, until five years after its complete triumph 
in America, and-then received it with hesitation and a sort of 
increduity, when would it have been turned to any account 
among you, had he not established it there? How long might not 
the world have remained without this master-piece?’ ” 


Mr. Walsh then gives us a history of the controversy respect- 
ing Hadley’s or Godfrey's quadrant. From this we pass on te 
the alleged vain boasting of our being the freest and most en- 
lightened nation in the world. This was debated more at length 
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than it ought to have been: it was a debate that did no credit to 
our parliamentary modesty: but the sentence as amended, and 
which was carried ultimately without a division, was, “ the spec- 
tacle of a free and enlightened nation;” an expression certainly not 
objectionable on. the score of violent exaggeration; and which is 
lost in the insignificance of self approbation, when compared with 
the disgusting egotism of British panegyric: a panegyric, that 
seems to increase in loftiness of language, as their actions, laws, 
and manners, increase in deep and wide-spread depravity. The 
book we are reviewing, may be referred to for instances, in every 
section. We pass over the comparative demerits of the two coun- 
tries in suffering instances of parliamentary indecorum. The En- 
glish may have no right to accuse us, but we ought to take shame 
to ourselves for having on any occasion permitted such reprehen- 
sible imitations of British impropriety. We cannot well say why 
Mr. Walsh’s devotion to the character of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
das, should lead him to pass over their drunken scene in the house 
of commons, when Mr. Fox’s good nature procured an adjourn- 
ment of the house. These are scenes not much thought of as im- 
proprieties in the mother country, where they have furnished oc- 
casion for the inimitable epigrams in the Rolliad. Nor can we in 
any manner approve of the national apology made by Mr. Walsh, 
for the demeanour of Matthew Lyon, towards Roger Griswold. 
We are far from excusing the cowardly insolence of the one, or 
the vulgar retaliation of the other. It was a disgraceful scene in 
our house of legislature. But to excuse it by urging that Matthew 
Lyon was sent to congress, through the influence of foreigners, is 
in all respects a most unfortunate apology. In the first place, our 
readers well know that vulgarity is not exclusively English, Irish, 
or American. Natives as well as foreigners may be found, whose 
conduct is not altogether so correct as the rules of decent indig- 
nation would exact. In the next place, respect to the birth-place 
of Mr. Walsh’s own father, and Mr. Walsh's kind friend Mr. 
Oliver, both of whom we understand, were natives of the country 
from whence Matthew Lyon came, might have dictated some- 
thing like caution in making this strange suggestion; and thirdly, 
some attention to accuracy as to matter of fact, would not have 
been amiss on such an unpleasant charge. It is manifestly untrue, 
that Matthew Lyon was sent to congress through the influence of 
foreigners. He was sent from Vermont, the Ultima Thule of the 
United States: to which, of all other parts of the union, foreigners 
of any description have been least in the habit of resorting. 

Then again, it appears that notwithstanding this outrage, when 
Matthew Lyon removed to Kentucky, he must have carried all 
his foreign voters with him; for on his arrival there, so soon as he 
was capable of being elected, the people of Kentucky sent him 
back to congress. To be sure, if the people of Kentucky were at 
that time all foreigners, this cannot be very surprising. Mr. 
Walsh must have looked at Probability, with a very steady eye of 
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defiance, when he thus included Mr. Lyon's constituents en masse 
in the sarcasm of this ill-judged, this left-handed apology. 

Lawyers say, that when a man comes into court, he must have 
clean hands; he must not be guilty of the offence against which 
he complains. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled a large thick square volume contain- 
ing the evidences of British illiberality toward this country. Un- 
fortunately, he has involved himself in his own charge. In this 
needless, useless, unjust, and sweeping accusation against the 
foreign electors of Matthew Lyon, (if any there were,) he has 
equally forgotten the object of his book, and his own character: 
he has been equally careless of accuracy in fact, and candour in 
argument: he has calumniated without inquiry, and imputed with- 
out prooi. Whether Mr. Oliver, to whom the book is dedicated, 
can approve of this, we know not. To us, Mr. Walsh seems like 
the man with a flail in one of Hoyarth’s Election-prints, who, 
in his zeal to fiyht for his party, breaks the head of his nearest 
friend. We hope that in future Mr. Walsh will abstain from 
thrusting his hand into a hornet’s nest for his amusement: if he 
does so, he must not complain of being stung. He is a very pleas- 
ing, and a very elegant writer; he stands in the very first rank of 
the literature of our country; but a few such mistakes will sug- 
gest to the reader, the words of Sallust, setie cloguentie, sapien- 
tie harun. When a foreigner quits his own country, and settles, 
wiih all that is valuable to him, in this, the sooner he is amalga- 
mated among us the better, after he has complied with the terms 
that we ourselves enjoin. The accident of birth, is a line of de- 
marcation useless and impolitic; but to impute to foreigners in- 
discriminately, who have shown their good taste, and their attach- 
ment to us by becoming citizens of America, a general predilec- 
tion for grossness and vuigarity, is quite as well founded, and as 
liberal as the most petulant sarcasm of the Quarterly Reviewers. 
Mr. Walsh will say that he did not mean any such thing; but no 
man knows the force of language better than Mr. Walsh, and the 
reply. is, if you did not mean it, you should not have said it. 

We come now to section 9th wherein Mr. Walsh discusses 
much at length the question of slavery in this country and Great 
Britain, through a hundred pages of laboured apology on the one 
side, and laboured recrimination on the other. He has indeed tri- 
umphantly shown, that with all their pretensions to philanthropy, 
the British have no more pretensions to merit in the abolition of 
the slave trade than we have. 

We have no inclination to discuss the demerits of negro slave- 
ry; we do not profess to coincide entirely in Mr. Walsh's opinions, 
although we should be heartily glad to see the time when there 
will not be a negro to be seen out of Africa. Slavery is a greater 
misfortune to the master than to the slave; and we fondly trust 
that, ere long, some scheme of gradual emancipation, at once rea- 
sonable and practicable, may deliver us from this evil. 
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On this subject we shall extract two passages from Mr. Walsh, 
and then add a few remarks of our own. These passages, among 
many others, are introduced to shuw that Great Britain has no 
right to complain of our country in this respect. 


% With respect to the many hundred thousand blacks of the 
British West Indies, the manner in which their manacles have 
been ‘ torn off’ is sufficiently illustrated in the following passage, 
quoted by the Edinburgh Review, with full approbation from a 
Report of the African Institution, for the year 1815. ‘In what 
countiy, accursed with slavery, is this sinking fund of mercy, 
this favour of the laws to human redemption, manumission, taken 
away! Where, by an opprobrivus reversal of legislative maxims, 
ancient and modern, do the lawgivers rivet, instead of relaxing, 
the fetters of private bondage, stand between the slave and the 
liberality of his master, by prohibiting enfranchisements, and 
labour as much as in them lies, to make that dreadful, odious 
state of man, which they have formed, eternal? Shame and hor- 
ror must not deter us from revealing the truth. It. is in the 
dominions of Great Britain. This abuse has been reserved for 
assemblies, convened by the British crown, and subject to the 
control of parliament.’ 

“In the article on Birkbeck, the negro-slavery of the United 
States is spoken of, and with great truth, as existing ‘in a torm 
by far the most mitigated,’ and it is unanswerably asked, Who 
can compare the state of the slave in the sugar islands with that 
in North America?’ In the article of the 50th number, on the 
general Registry of slaves, all idea of emancipating those of the 
British West Indies is peremptorily disclaimed, in the name of 
the English abolitionists; and the Reviewer adds, Unprepared 
for freedom as the unhappy victims of our oppression and rapa- 
city now are, the attempte to bestow it on them at once, could only 
lead to their own augmented misery, and involve both master and 
slave in one common ruin. The sagacity which provided this 
just reflection in favour of Great Britain and the West India le- 
gislature, might have discovered the same apology for the south- 
ern states of America, and arrested the unqualified sentence pro- 
nounced upon them.” 

“In truth, all this sudden pother about the bare continued ex- 
istence of domestic slavery in this country, may be at once un- 
derstood to be mere parade, if not artifice, on a reference to the 
tenor of the article in the first number of the Review, concerning 
the Sugar Colonies. The object of that article was to show, 
that the subdivision of the negrues of the West Indies, under 
the power of masters armed with absolute power,’ had become an 
indespensible policy for Great Britain; that the regulation of the 
treatment of the slaves’ ought to be left to the colonial legisla- 
tures; and, principally, that Great Britain should assist the consu- 
lar government of France (alias Bonaparte) in the attempt to re- 
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duce the negroes of St. Domingo to their previous state of bond- 
age; to ‘ their cane-pieces, coffee-grounds and spice-walks.’ The 
champions of universal emancipation, who now, in the fervour of 
their apostleship, proclaimmed it to be the consummation of wick- 
edness,’ on our part, to tolerate even the existence of slavery in 
our southern states, had, then, so little presentiment-of their vo- 
cation, or susceptibility to the impressions which slavery, in the 
most mitigated form,’ makes upon them now, as they contemplate 
this republic, that they were eager for its arrival in its severest 
form, and on a very extensive scale, in St. Domingo; because the 
independence of the negroes of that island seemed to threaten 
the security of the trade which supplied in part our (the British) 
fleet with seamen and our (the British) exchequer with millions.’ 
The article in ‘question calculates sanguinely and argumenta- 
tively the advantage secured to Great Britain, on the supposi- 
tion that France had completely succeeded in her colonial mea- 
sures, and, with whatever perfidy and cruelty, restored the slavery 
of the negroes.’ And it is curious to remark the language held in 
relation to the beings, for whose fate with us, so profound and 
resentful a compassion is now expressed.” 

“c The negroes are truly the Jacobins of the West India 

islands—they are the anarchists; the terrorists, the domestic ene- 
my. Against them it becomes a rival nation to combine, and 
hostile government to coalesce. If Prussia and Austria felt their 
existence to depend on an union against the revolutionary arms 
in Europe, (and who does not lament that their coalition was not 
more firm and enlightened?) a closer alliance is imperiously re- 
commended to France, and Britain, and Spain, and Holland, 
against the common enemy of civilized society, the destroyer of 
the European name in the new world.“ 
We have the greatest sympathy for the unmerited suffer- 
ings of the unhappy negroes; we detest the odious traffic which 
has poured their myriads into the Antilles; but we must be per- 
mitted to feel some tenderness for our European brethren, al- 
though they are white and civilized, and to dehrecate that incon- 
sistent spirit of canting fihilanthropy, which in Europe is only 
excited by the wrong or miseries of the poor and the profligate; 
and, on the other side of the Atlantic, is never warmed but towards 
the savage, the mulatto, and the slave! !” 


aver, upon the authority of some of the distinguished Ame- 
rican merchants who trade with the North West Coast, that this 
statement, so kindly copied from Langsdorff, is utterly false. 
Were it true, it would not enable us as yet, to dispute the palm 
of fraudulent ingenuity, with our English kinsmen. It falls short 
of such a practice as the following related by Mr. Southey in 
‘Espriella’s Letters;’ a better authority than Langsdorff. A 
regular branch of trade here, at Birmingham, is the manufacture 
of guns for the African market. They are made for about a dol- 
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lar and a half: the barrel is filled with water; and if ie water 
does not come through, it is thaught proof sufficient: of course 
they buret when fired, and mangle the wretched negro, who has 
frurchased them ufon the credit of the English faith, and received 
them, most frrobably, as the firice of human flesh! No secret is 
made of this abominable trade;.yet the government never inter- 
Jeres; and the frersons concerned in it are not marked, and shun- 
ned as infamous.”’* 

To these observations and extracts from Mr. Walsh we desire 
to add. a 
1, That it was with great N and not till many years of 
incessant remonstrance and application, that the British parlia- 
ment were driven into an abolition of the import of slaves. 

2, That it would never have been done by Mr. Pitt, who never 
acted otherwise than personally in favour of the abolition, and ne- 
ver as a minister. if the question had not been taken up and carried 
through by Mr. Fox, to whom the whole merit in fact is due. 

3, That the importation was not abolished, till due care had been 
taken that the British West Indies were amply supplied. 

4, That the treatment of negro slaves in this country, is incom- 

parably better than in the British West Indics. 

S, That the colony of Sierra Leone, was used to supply the B 
corps in the British West Indies. 

6, And lastly, that the pious Mr. Wilberforce never acted i in the 
slave trade question, but in subservience to the politics of Mr. Pitt. 

We have before us, the originals of the two following letters 
from the honourable Charles James Fox, to Thomas Walker, Esq. 
of Manchester, which may serve in some measure to corroborate 
the opinions here expressed. - 


DEAR sin, 
It was with great satisfaction indeed that I received, a few days 
since, your very obliging letter. My sentiments on the African 
trade, are just what you suppose them, and I had some thoughts 
of having attacked it myself in Parliament, if Mr. Wilberforce 
had not been beforehand with me. There are many reasons why. 
I am glad he has undertaken it rather than I, and I think as you 
do, that I can be very useful in preventing him from betraying the 
eause, if he should be so inclined, which I own I suspect. No- 
thing, I think, but such a disposition or a want of judgment scarce- 
ly credible, could induce him to throw cold water upon petitions. 
It is from them and other demonstrations of the opinion without 
doors that I look for success, and I am the more happy that the 
town of Manchester sees the matter in this light, because the cot- 
ton manufacturers were one of the classes of men who were ex- 
pected to think less panera than they ought upon this subject. 


* See also, on this head, Clarkson’s History of the Aboktion of the 
Slave Trade, Vol. II. e. iii. 
VOL. VIII. 65 
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I am not at present well informed what are the other branches of 
manufacture, the want of which is supposed to be encouraged by 
this infernal traffic, but if the towns and places principally con- 
cerned in such branches would follow the noble example of Man- 
chester, it would be of great advantage to the cause, and do great 
honour to themselves; and I think it will be difficult even for Li- 
verpool, Bristol, xc. to appear openly in support of so invidious a 
cause as thé defence of the trade. i 

I have still more, reasons than I can well mention in a letter for 
suspecting Wilberforce in the business of the slave trade, which 
I will tell you when I have the pleasure of seeing you; and at any 
rate it is certam that he will make his conduct on this as on every 
occasion entirely subservient to what he thinks Pitt’s interest; but 
yet the more I think of it, the more I think it is lucky that he is 
the leader in the business. 
” I am with great truth, 
, dear sir, 

a a} yours ever, 

E C. J. Fox. 

St. Anne . Hill, January 11,1788. 


Dear sin, | 

With respect to the African business, Wilberforce has acted 
just as I expected, and has completely betrayed the cause, by 
waving his motion for the present session, in order to have a pre- 
Vious inquiry by the board of trade, or to speak more properly, 
by lord Hawkesbury. This is what every one says he has done, 
but under pretence of illness, he has absented himself from the 
house, and consequently given no notice of his intentions. I sbould 
be very happy to consult with you and others what is best now to 
be done; but I incline to think that notice should be taken of Wil- 
_ berforce’s desertion of the cause, and that it should be put into 
other hands. No man appears to me to be so proper to take it up 
as Mr. Windham, the member for Norwich, if I can persuade him 
to it, but I am not certain that he will do it. I shall be very happy 
to see you in town, and in the mean time I can not help thinking 
there ought to be more communication than there has hitherto 
been, between those who have taken the lead in the petitions and 
subscriptions, and the members who are ready to espouse their 


cause. | 
l C. J. Fox. 
House of Commons, Friday 147 Mareh, 1788. 


We had intended to have dwelt on the misrepresentations of 
the travellers through America, who have requited our civilities 
by falsehood and abuse. But on reflection, we revolt at conde- 
scending to notice such men as Ashe, Jansen, or Fearon. Sup- 
pose we were to travel through Wapping or Billingsgate to give 
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a picture of London, or to select Portsmouth and Liverpool, or 
Birmington and Sheffield as furnishing in their general purview, 
finished specimens of British manners. Suppose we were to say 
of Birmington, for instance, as Mr. Southey in Espriella’s letters 
has said of it, that the common people there, have all red eyes 
and green hair—would this be a fair representation of England? 

Upon the whole Mr. Walsh’s book, is a laborious, an able, and 
important collection of facts and observations, amply defending 
his own country, and severely retaliating on its accusers. It is a 
work which deserves well of the American public, and we sincerely 
hope it may be spread widely among us. There are many new 
coined and strange words interspersed throughout this volume, 
which we were surprised to meet with, well knowing Mr. Walsh’s 
powers and taste, as a chaste and elegant writer; but the book is so 
substantially deserving, that we did not think it worth while to 
indicate specificaliy these slight blemishes. 


7 
LITEBARY INTELLIGENOE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Im the Essay on the character and practical writings of St. 
Paul, by Hannah More we have the same rich and glowing 
fancy, the same elegance of diction, the same originality of re- 
mark, that characterizes the other writings of this celebrated and 
valuable author; and we havealsothe same plenitude of description, . 
and recurrence of antithesis, both which last we could frequent- 
ly spare, as the idea on which it is exercised is occasionally 
worn out by the multiform changes that are rung upon it.—Mr. 
Allinson is a writer of genuine taste, classical imagery, sentimen- 
tal description, and correct style. His Sermona are beautiful 
moral pictures on the perfections of the Deity; the i impressive va- 
riety of the seasons; the vicissitude of human pursuits; the wisdom 
and omnipotence of Providence; the ultimate victory of religion, 
virtue and moral order, and the tremendous downfall of guilt, 
however high, triumphant, audacious and uncontrolled; and into 
these beautiful pictures, we have, not unfrequently, inter- 
woven, a few elegant sketches of the practical duties which 
should result from such considerations. But here we end, or 
nearly so. We have little or nothing that peculiarly character- 
ises Christianity: its distinctive doctrines are sparingly introduced, 
and, when introduced lightly touched upon and rapidly closed, 
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as though the preacher were afraid of being chargeable with 
having unpolitely or inharmoniously blended his eompositions 
with subjects which do not naturally belong to them.— 

A Greek journal has just been published at Paris entitled 
MEAIZZA, H EOHMEPIE EAAHNIKH: ( The Bee, a Greek jour- 
nal.) It is published by H. Kondos, 18 19. The first number 
contains articles on the following subjects: On Bees; On Agri- 
culture; On Education; On Thucydides; On English literature, 
&c. vii. K 112 pages. The price per number is 3 fr. 50 cents. 
From the same publisher we have KA@OAIKH IZTORIA HAA- 
AIA TB KAI NEA (Universal History, ancient and Modern, ) iv. & 
132 pages. The first volume dedicated to M. Capo d'Istria, 
contains prologomena, and an abridgment of the history of the 
Egpytians—The hypothesis of Messrs. Gall and Spurtzheim has 
been propounded in turn to almost every country in Europe; and al- 
most under every name that the ingenuity of its learned inventors 
have been able to hit upon; such as Physiology, Craniology, Psycho- 
logy, and lastly, Physiognomy. It is specious in its appearance, and 
of attractive invitation, and has hence been: easily listened to 
far a short time, by gentle and simple, by the grave and the gay; 
but we have not heard that it has any where been successful in 
making permanent converts. It should seem indeed on the con- 
trary, that the distich of the poet, 3 

ö Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again, . 


has never been more completely verified than in the “ Anatomy 
and Physiology, of the nervous system in general, &c. by F. J. 
Gall and G. Spurzheim.“ 3 vols. 4to. plates, folio. And it is as 
we: suppose, under the influence of this belief, that the masters 
of the mystery keep moving from scene to scene, and from people 
to people, as soonas they have experimented go far as to produce 
delirium, without waiting the return of sobriety.and reason. The 
grand aim of our twin authors is to establish a new origin of 
nervous power; by distributing its source through one organ of 
the body as well as another; while the brain instead of being the 
primary issue of such power, is the mere market-place, bazaar, 
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or exchange in which its different branches meet to compare 
notes and barter commodities; for which purpose this central 
organ, like the aforesaid places of resort, is divided into different 
compartments, so that every agent may find his appropriate 
station, and know where to dispose of his peculiar merchandize. 
In sober language, the great object of our craniologists isto prove 
that the brain, instead of being a single organ that secretes a ner- 
vous fluid for every other part of the body, is a congeries of organs, 
possessing separate functions and faculties; and thatas the liver, the 
kidnies, and the stomach are appropriated, to particular offices 
in the trunk, and the faculties of sight, smell, hearing, and taste, 
flow from particular parts or organs within the cranium, so will, 
memory, Consciousness, imagination, a love of morality, religion, 
thieving, murder, the sentiments of friendship, pride, faith, hape, 
and a variety of others, are jn like manner genepated in other 
parts or organs of the brain, and constitute their respective func- 
tions. And having thus conceived in the first place, that nature has 
marshalled the important region of the brain into a definite num- 
ber of divisions, and has given to every faculty the command of a 
separate post, the learned theorists conceived, secondly, as the 
general mass of the brain lies immediately under the cranium.or 
skull-bone, and is impacted into its cavity with the utmost exact- 
ness, that if any one or more of these faculties, or, which is the 
same thing, if any one or more of these organs, or divisions of 
the brain, allotted to their control, should be peculiarly forward 
and active, whether from accident or natural propensity, they 
must necessarily become more developed,.and give some exter- 
nal token of such development by a constant pressure against 
those particular portions of the cranium under which they are im- 
mediately seated; and which by uninterrupted | Perseverance, and 
especially in infancy and adolescence, when the bones of the cra- 
nium are more easily moulded into a particular shape, become 
elevated and rendered protuberant. And having advanced thus 
far, they conceived, thirdly, that as every man has some faculty 
or other more cnergetic and manifest than the rest, he must ne- 
cessarily also have some particular protuberance or protuberan- 
ces, some characteristic bumps or embossments by which his is 
distinguishable from all other heads, or, at least, from all others 
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of a different temper, or attracted by different objects of pursuit; 
and that thus, when the different stations of the different faculties 
which belong to the brain are ascertained, it becomes easy, from 
the external bump, or protuberance, to ascertain their presence 
and predominance. These premises being satisfactorily estab- 
lished in the minds of our philosophical skullers, their next busi- 
ness was to determine the relative parts or organs of the brain to 
which the different faculties were to be consigned; and having 
thus settled this important point to their own thorough conviction, 
they immediately made a map of the outside of the head, divided 
it into corresponding regions, and adjudged themselves qualified 
to decide upon the lurking character below with instantaneous 
ease and expedition. 

The progrets of societies in Russia, supported by the munifi- 
cence of the emperor, is very rapid. There are no less chan 
thirty one associations for the purpose of distributing the Bible 
throughout the empire. The best journals are, t. The Journal of 
Petersburgh, published by the Academy of Sciences, in Russian 
and German. This is one of the oldest journals, and is formed on 
the model of the French Moniteur: 2. The Journal of Moscow, by 
the University of that city. 3. The Journal of Kazan. There 
are others at Riga, Wilna, Crakow, Astracan, &c. in the Ger- 
man, Polonese, Armenian and Russian tongues. The periodicals 
in most esteem are, 1. The Imperial Conservator, a Political Jour- 
nal, in French, under the direction of the department for foreign 
affairs: 3. The Journal of the Senate, an Official Gazette of the 
public laws, in Russian and German. 3. The Post of the North, or 
New Journal of Petersburgh, a commercial and political paper: 
4. The Russian Invalid, or Military Journal; this is devoted to mi- 
litary affairs. It is edited under a commission from the emperor, 
and the profits are appropriated to invalid soldiers: 5. Memoirs of 
the Admiralty, similar to the last. 

Under the direction of Admiral Klint, an officer justly cele- 
brated for his distinguished talents, the Swedes have made an 
astonishing progress in hydrography. This gentleman is about 
to publish an atlas of the Baltic Sea, accompanied by a descrip- 
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tion. M. de Loewenoern, the Danish admiral, asserts that this 
atlas is superior to any thing of the kind. 

The Royal Accademy of Inscriptions at Stockhelm, has offer- 
ed medals for discussions on a variety of subjects, connected with 
the history of the country. 

The society of Icelandic literature at Copenhagen is gradually 
augmented, and its labours are crowned with the happiest success. 
In conformity with its declared object to develop the wealth of 
a species of literature which is almost unknown in many parts of 
Europe, they are publishing a collection of the best Icelandic 
poets. ` A new Journal has appeared at Copenhagen under the 
title, le Politique Historique. The Editor is J. H. Host. L.LD. 

Der Deutsche Freund [The German Friead.} This is the ti- 
tle of a new periodical publication in the German language, the 
first number of which has lately appeared at New York and is to 
be continued if it meets with sufficient encouragement. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the knowledge of German literature in this 
country, and of American literature abroad. The German idiom, 
according to the nature of things, must and will soon cease te be 
vernacular among us, but its existence may be prolonged to an 
indefinite period as a learned and literary language. This can 
only be done by encouraging the numerous descendants of Ger- 
mans in this country, to whom that language is still familiar, to 
study it in a scientific point of view, and by this means add to the 
number of sources from which the present generation of Ameri- 
cans and their descendants are to derive instruction. This plan is 
certainly laudable, and we wish it every possible success. It is un- 
derstood that the Rey. F. C. Schaeffer of New York, an Ameri- 
can of German descent, is at the head of the undertaking, and 
from the specimens that he has already given of his talents and 
industry, we think there is no one better fitted for the promotion 
of the very desirable object that he has in view. 

A new weekly literary Journal is announced at Lexington, 
which is to contain “ essays upon modern politics, particularly 
relating to America, and articles upon miscellaneous literature; 
both ancient and modern.” 
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The editors are Messrs. Everett, and Mariano. The latter is 
an Italian gentleman who came to this country, very recently, a 
fine scholar; and the former, we understand, is the Greek profes- 
sor in that town. 

By recent letters from Germany, the substance of which has 
been politely communicated to us, we are informed that the Sta- 
tistical and political situation and concerns of the United States, 
their improvements in the Arts and Sciences, and their progress 
in general Literature, become more and more objects of atten- 
tion in that country. The greatest pains are taken to procure 
every new work that appears in this part of the American Conti- 
nent, and the ablest Professors are employed in reviewing them, 
in which they display a spirit of liberality that does them honour, 
while, at the same time, this marked attention is highly flattering 
to us. Such advances from a great and enlightened nation ought 
by no means to be neglected, and we are bound to pay due retern 
to them. This very laudable task has been in part undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, by means of various articles which he 
occasionally publishes in the New York Daily. Advertiser under 
the head of “ the German Intelligencer,” but these succinct no- 
tices are not sufficient; more is required to be done to show to 
the German nation that we are not insensible of the respect which 
they pay to us. Our men of letters ought to exert themselves 
to convince them of our disposition to draw a close connexion be- 
tween the two countries. As an independent nation, we have a 
right to form literary as well as political alliances, and every rea- 
son points to our selecting Germany in this respect as one of our 
nearest and best allies. Our language is in a very great degree 
derived from theirs, and so nearly refated are the two idioms that 
we are told of a translation of Shakspeare’s works into German, 
in which the spirit of the author is preserved, although it is so 
literal, that the sense is rendered almost word for word and line 
for line; and it is said that German Poetry may easily be translat- 
ed in the same manner-into English. By means of this valuable 
connection, we shall nc longer draw all our literary information 
from one source; and we shall be enabled to judge for ourselves, 
of the haughty pretensions of British literature by comparing it 
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with that of a people, who with less pride, and no envy, hatred or 
- uncharitableness, may boast of at least, an equal share of genius 
and talents. Indeed, if we consider only the men of the present 
time, Germany is entitled to claim a high superiority, for what 
living writer is there in Europe to be compared to the great 
Goethe:. 

We are satisfactorily informed that several public spirited gen- 
tlemen in this city and New Vork, and also in Boston and Balti-. 
more, are engaged in active correspondence with men of letters 
in various parts of the German Empire, and by this means they . 
become possessed of the most interesting publications and Jour- 
nals of that country. We shall endeavour to obtain occasional. 
translations from them, particularly of such articles as relate to 
ourselves and our own literature, that our men of letters may not 
be discouraged from continuing their laudable exertions by the 
abuse of the British Journals. There are other nations in the 
world besides Great Britain, and there are those who with equal 
and perhaps superior talents are not like them unjust, selfish and 
exclusive. We hope in our next Number to present the readers 
of the Port Folio with an extract from a Quarterly Journal pub- 
lished at Vienna, containing a review of the latest English and 
French works on the Liberty of the Press. 

The Diario Romano informs us that the count de Saint-Lew 
(Lewis Bonaparte) is about to publish, at Rome, a Memoir on 
French versification, divided into three parts. In the first, he de- 
monstrates the insufficiency of the reasons alleged by the Abbé 
Scoppa, in his Poetical Beauties of all.Languages. In order to 
resolve the question whether the French language may throw 
off the yoke of rhyme without injury to its beauty, the author pro- 
poses to introduce into French poetry the verses which the Ita- 
lians call sciolto; and by this means, he thinks the absence of 
rhyme will not be perceived. The second part contains a collec- 
tion of verses in every measure, composed “according to this sys- 
tem. The third part includes observations on the verses which 
the most celebrated French poets have composed with the new 
rhythm. 

vol. VIII. 66 e 
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The following specimen of the editiorial style occurred lately in g 
Mr. Lang’s New York Gazette, from which it was transferred to 
the columns of Mr. Poulson's paper. “'Dreadful hurricane. 
From our correspondent. Awful effects ofa late hurricane in the 
West Indies, anticipated by the editors of the New York Gazette, 
through the attention of Mr. Topliff, their vigilant Boston cor- 
respondent.———”” 

The last Revue Eneyclopædigue thus announces the Literary 
Gazette, “a Booksellers Magazine, of every inferior merit 
which is published on a quarto sheet in London. This Journal 
has been published weekly for two years. Although conducted 
with sufficient moderation and prudence, it still preserves a little 
of that intolerable hauteur by which, in England, the writers of 
the ruling party are distinguished. This spirit is particularly 
manifested, whenever America becomes the subject of remark. 
To vilify the United States and to remind their readers incessant- 
ly that the people of that nation are descended from Englishmen 
who were transported for their crimes, is a species of tactics 
which betrays a little and contemptible jealousy.— 

The Stuart Paners.—A very extraordinary discovery of curi- 
osities, literary, political, and historical, was lately made at Rome, 
by Dr. R. Watson, author of the lives of Fletcher and Gordon. 
This gentleman went to Italy to search for any manuscripts or re- 
licks of the house of Stuart, which might have been left in the 
hands of strangers by the last survivors of that illustrious famiy.: 
After much trouble, he discovered that the executor of the car- 
dinal Vork, or Henry IX, as he is often called, was in possession 
of a vast collection of papers, on which he placed so little value, 
that he suffered them to remain in a garret without windows, ex- 
posed to every shower uf rain. He therefore readily sold the 
whole to Dr. W. who took possession of them, and removed them 
in carts to his own apartments, where they were seen by many 
distinguished English visiters in Rome. Dr. W. employed some 
time in assorting and arranging them, and he found that they con- 
sisted of nearly four hundred thousand separate articles, of which 
about two hundred and fifty thousand were possessed of various 
degrees of interest. Among these were many original letters of 
Fenelon, many letters of Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, Atterbary, 
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and other English writers; and a series of letters, continued 
through a period of nearly one hundred years, of every potentate 
and statesman in Europe, and of most of the English nobility. The 
contents of many of these documents were of the most extraordina- 
ry character, developing the plans which were adopted at different 
times for the restoration of the Stuarts, and the names of the pro- 
moters and partisans in Britain and abroad. Of course the con- 
tents excited much interest at Rome, and the papal government 
took alarm in regard to the exposure of its own projects and po- 
licy. Dr. W. was in consequence sent for by the papal secretary 
of state, who, from overtures to repurchase, adopted threats; and 
finally took forcible possession of the whole, and put the worthy 
owner under arrest. He appealed in vain to the British resident 
and ministers, who appeared covertly to take part with the papal 
government; and it appears, that after the Pope’s ministers had 
duly examined the whole, they caused a tender to be made of 
them to the regent of England; and a British frigate was actually 
sent (o convey them to England. Accordingly they are now in 
Carlton house, and Dr. W. who, on being enlarged at Rome, set 
off for England, to reclaim them, has obtained some temporary 
recompence. A commission has been appointed to investigate his 
further claims, and it is to be supposed that, however they were 
overruled by arbitary power in Rome, they will be duly respected 
in England. It would indeed be a new era if any power in England 
were superior to Dr. W.’s plain right to the papers, or to some 
equivalent, with which he may admit he is fully satisfied. 


— 
FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM PANANTI. 


Thus to a sage a king distrest complains— 

“ I’ve taken, fruitlessly, unwearied pains ` 

s To find a counsellor both just and wise 

“« Sire, the discerning sage at once replies, 

t You’ll find a minister, wise, just and true, 

“ Search but mongst those who never search for you.” 
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Mrs. Graham, author of a Journal of a Residence in India, who is now 
in Italy, is preparing for the press, Two Months’ Residence in the Moun- 
tains near e, with some account of the Peasantry, and also of the Ban- 
ditti that infest that neighbourhood. | 

The same lady has also been engaged in writing a life of Nicholas 
Poussin. 

The Rev. George Croly, author of Paris,” a poem, is preparing for 
the press, Specimens of the Living British Poets, with biographical no- 
tices and critical remarks. 

In a few days will be published, a New Dictionary of Classical Quo- 
tations on an improved plan, accompanied by corresponding paraphrases, 
or translations from the works of celebrated British poets. By F. W. 
Blagdon, author of the French Interpreter,“ &c. 

We have the pleasure to learn that the impatience of the subscribers to 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, is daily expected to be gratified by the publica- 
tion of the conclusion of that valuable work. 

In the press, America and the British Colonies; or an abstract of all the 
most useful information relative to the United States of America, and the 
British Colonies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, 
and Van Dieman’s Island; exhibiting at one view, the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages each country offers for emigration: collected 
from the most valuable and recent publications; with notes and obserra- 
tions by William Kingdom, Junior. 

The new edition of Mr. M’Lean’s valuable Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in two octavo volumes, is in a state of considerable for- 
W. ° 
The author of Letters from Paraguay,” will soon publish, in an oc- 
tavo volume, Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, with a history of the 
~ latter country, illustrated by engravings. 

Dr. Watkins has in great forwardness, a new edition of the General 
Biographical and Historical Dictionary, revised and continued to the pre- 
tent time. 

Mr. James Hogg, author of the Queen's Wake,” is printing Winter 
Evening Tales, collected in the south of Scotland. 

Mr. John Wilson, author of the “Isle of Palms,” will soon publish, Lays 
from Fairy Land. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks will soon publish, some Account of the Present 
State of France, and of the recent persecutions in the South. 

G. A. Robinson, Esq. is preparing for publication, Gleanings in Africa, 
collected during a long residence and many trading voyages in that coun- 
try, particularly between Cape Verd and the river Congo. 

M. Lavaysse’s Political and Commercial Account of Venezuela, Tri- 
nidad, and other adjacent Islands, translated from the French, with notes 
and illustrations, in the press. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from England 
in Nov. 1817, to the 0 05 Oronoco and Apure, and joined the Patriotic 
Forces in Venezuela Caraccas. By G. Hippisley, Esq. late colonel 
of the ist Venezuelan Hussars. 

Volume I. Part II, of Bibliotheca Britafinica; or, a General Index to 
the Literature of Great Britain and Ireland ancient and Modern, with such 
foreign works as have been translated into English, or printed in the 


British Dominions; including also a copious selection from the writings 


` of the most celebrated Authors of all ages and nations. By Robert Watt. 
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